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PREFACE. 


It is a truth, now well established, that human 
knowledge, in the scientific form, follows a deter- 
minate law of development. The facts of nature 
and of mind have, indeed, lain open to free 
inspection from the beginning; and, in every 
period, have excited a deep longing, amongst 
the reflective of mankind, to have them inter- 
preted and explained. But whilst the eye of 
human ciu-iosity has been thus ranging over 
the whole circuit both of thought and being, 
and mind has bafiled itself in struggling with 
the mystery of the universe, it is only by a 
gradual, and what has been, until lately, a secret 
law of evolution, that science has appropriated 
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the facts for its own, and penetrated them by 
the clear light of reason. 

The intellect of man, when it first plunged 
unprepared into the midst of the world’s pheno- 
mena, soon became confounded and dismayed 
by their infinite variety. To bring some kind 
of unity into the chaos, it hurried forward to 
the construction of theories, which might save 
it from hopeless confusion, if not fi'om utter 
despair; and these very theories, formed, in 
fact, only for the exigencies of the moment, 
not unfrequently remained, for ages, as so many 
barriers in the pathway of human progress. 

The spirit of true science, in the meantime, 
discovered that it was only amongst a few of 
the simplest elements of human thought, that it 
could find a sure and steady footing. This 
solid basis of certitude it attained, first of all, 
amongst the relations of number and space. 
Here, at least, the reason could find satisfac- 
tion, if not repose ; here, at any rate, it could 
move with a sure step. In numerical calcula- 
tions and geometric proofs it could, at length, 
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proffer results, which were removed beyond the 
very possibility of scepticism. 

This step once secured, it soon became 
evident, that, having gained certain definite 
conclusions in these abstract spheres of thought, 
a platform was laid, on which the reason could 
take its stapd in order to penetrate into regions 
still beyond them. The results of geometry, 
after a time, assisted to bring unity into the 
vaster movements of the material universe, and 
gave the data on which science could gradually 
build a perfect system of terrestrial and celestial 
mechanics. 

In hke manner, again, has our knowledge 
of the properties of bodies paved the way for 
a positive science of chemistry; while this in its 
turn enables us in due time to enter into the 
more complicated regions of life and organi- 
zation. Lastly, physiology, when once pursued 
with all the aids of chemical analysis, tracks 
its way slowly upwards through the vegetable 
and animal kingdoms, infusing law and order 
into the complicated phenomena which meet 
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US on every step, until it at last touches in its 
highest efforts upon the region of mind itself. 

Here a new set of facts appear, which have 
to be conquered, reduced, calculated, and ex- 
pounded, just on the same principles of scientific 
research as all the rest which preceded it; so 
that, while every successive step in the evolution 
of the sciences is based upon a firesh and 
peculiar region of actual facts, the course of 
science itself, the laws of reason it follows, and 
the principles of investigation it has to employ, 
remain the very same throughout the whole 
series. 

Now, so sure as this whole doctrine of the 
co-ordination of the sciences is true, may we 
certainly conclude, that if any fresh light is to 
be cast upon psychology at all, it must inevit- 
ably spring out of its connexion with the entire 
procedure of natural science. So far, indeed, 
as the general question of method is concerned, 
this has long been acknowledged by all the 
best writers of our own country. We owe it, 
perhaps, more especially to the eloquent advo- 
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cacy of Dugald Stewart, that the principles of 
induction have in recent times been well-nigh 
universally granted to be as necessary in the 
science of mind as they are throughout that of 
nature. 

This acknowledgment, however, although 
right and true, does not by any means express 
the entire state of the case. In Stewart’s time 
the law of scientific progress from the more 
simple and abstract to the more comphcated 
and concrete elements of human knowledge, 
was not clearly thought out. Accordingly, he 
regarded the whole material of mental philo- 
sophy as naturally isolated from that of physical 
science, and made them each to consist of a 
distinct series of phenomena, the one of which 
could have no possible community with the 
other. It was not then taken into account, 
that the laws of reason pervade the entire 
realms of existence, that an unbroken series 
of ascending phenomena is presented from the 
lower regions of organized forms, up to the 
very world of thought and feeling, and that, 
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when natural science gives us the laws observ- 
able in one portion of the series, we may derive 
from them a clue, which enables us to carry our 
investigations with more clearness and certainty 
up into that higher expression of them which 
is seen on the sphere of the soul’s operation. 

Science, we must remember, is not a mere 
classification of facts. If it were so, then every 
separate department of facts would form an 
isolated study, and the laws of the one would 
throw no light upon, because they have no 
connexion with, the laws of the other. All 
science is based upon universal principles of 
reason. From number and geometry upwards, 
it only clears its way by penetrating the facts 
which it investigates with rational laws; neither 
is any sphere of truth finally conquered, till we 
can obtain such an expre'ssion of it, that the 
human intellect can interpret every phenomenon 
as the direct result of some general principle, 
which is as true in thought as it is operative 
in nature. This unity between thought and 
existence, then, is our guarantee that there 
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is no real separation between the principles 
and the method by which we investigate nature, 
on the one side, and the human mind, on the 
other. 

The present work, accordingly, proceeds upon 
the supposition that psychology is not a branch 
of transcendental philosophy, but a positive 
science , — a science, moreover, standing in due 
co-ordination with all the rest, and deriving 
its data, to a large extent, from them. The 
fact, however, that it is a science, and one 
which comes so far down in that scheme of 
development which the sciences generally are 
seen to follow, is sufficient to assure us, that 
we are not yet in a position to calculate all 
the elements which enter into it with complete 
accuracy, nor to raise it up to the dignity of 
being termed a perfect branch of human know- 
ledge. Before this is accomplished we shall 
have to understand more completely the nature 
of life itself — to have a more perfect physiology 
— to penetrate all the hidden functions of the 
animal &ame with the light of law and reason. 
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It is in the nature of all human research, 
however, that we should struggle with the 
problems of every science long before we 
are able fuUy to solve them. The glimpses 
which partial knowledge affords urge us onward 
in our course, and every fresh attempt, enhght- 
ened by new discoveries in the under-lying 
sciences, brings us just so much nearer to the 
perfection we aim at. 

That the correct idea of psychology is pro- 
pounded in the present work, I do not entertain 
any misgivings, but that this idea is very imper- 
fectly realized, I know well to be but too certain. 
My object will, however, be fully answered, if I 
succeed in showing the point to which psycho- 
logical research has now attained amongst the 
scientific thinkers of Emope, the main results 
it has already arrived at, and the method which 
it will have to follow in the futime. The great 
benefit we derive from bringing it into the 
category of the positive sciences is, to give it 
at length an unquestionable place on the map 
of human knowledge; and to assure om^elves 
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that, though it be to a large extent an unex- 
plored country, yet it is a real, and not a 
fabulous land, — one to which we can steer 
our course by a chart that cannot in the end 
deceive us. 

The plan on which I have proceeded may be 
pointed out in a few words. First of all, I have 
given a rapid sketch of the rise and progress of 
psychology, just sufficient to show the course 
which it has hitherto followed, and the end 
to which it is steadily tending. In the first 
chapter I have offered a few observations, which 
point out the connexion of mental science with 
the science of nature, and show the analogies we 
are warranted to carry over from the one into 
the other. The third chapter is purely spe(M- 
lative and transcendental. It attempts to realize 
the proper idea of the soul, to explain its origin, 
and look forward to its immortality. These 
questions, so far as they are treated philoso- 
phically, must, of course, rest upon rational 
grounds only, unaided by any facts of actual 
experience. 
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Having thus prepared the way, I have divided 
the whole positive investigation into three parts : 
1st, That relating to the human intelligence; 
2dly, That relating to the feelings; and 3dly, 
That relating to the vnlL In the present 
volume, I have simply analyzed the various 
ascending stages of the intellectual powers, and 
pointed out the methods by which we may 
verify the truth of our results. Tlie analysis 
of the feelings and the will are reserved for 
a second part. 

I am anxious, therefore, that my readers 
should not look upon the results arrived at 
in the present volume, as presenting a complete 
picture of the human mind. Viewed on the 
intellectual side only, I believe that the analysis 
will be found exhaustive ; but the corresponding 
stages of the feehngs, and especially the will, 
must be seen before our view of human nature 
is at all perfect. Freedom, indeed, as it is the 
most distinctive element of humanity, must be 
regarded as the crowning-point of the whole. 
It is that in which psychology terminates, and 
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which gives the primary data for the whole 
subsequent department of morals. 

I would, in fine, remind my readers, that 
these are, after aU, but elements and outlines 
of psychology. They are, indeed, the result 
of some years of thought upon the topics dis- 
cussed, but of a much shorter period of direct 
labour. I would fain have worked them out 
more fully, but that authorship is to me but 
a TTapepyov^ which has to be got in, as best it 
may, between the more regular and active em- 
ployments of daily life. 


Bowdon, near Manchester, 
February, 1853 . 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Qui tractaTerunt scientias, aut empirici aut dogmatici fuerunt. 
Empirici, formlctB mode, congenmt, tantum utuntur; rationales, 
aranearnm more, telas ex so conficiunt. Apis vero ratio media est, 
qu» materiam ex floribus horti et agri elicit, sed tamen earn 
proprift iacvdtate vertit ac digerit. — B acon. 


I.— PSYCHOLOGY EXPLAINED. 

Psychology is the science which investigates the essential 
properties of the human mind. 

By the essential properties of the human mind, we 
mean all the facts and phenomena, which belong to the 
mind of man as such ; and without which it could not 
be considered perfect or entire. 

To gain a correct view of the field of research which 
psychology, as a science, properly covers, we must be 
careful to distinguish it from Anthropology on the one 
side, and from Metaphysic on the other. 

Anthropology is the science of man, in all his natural 
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variations. It deals with the mental peculiarities, which 
belong specifically to different races, ages, sexes, and 
temperaments, together with the results which follow 
immediately from them, in their application to human 
life. Under psychology, on the other hand, we include 
nothing hut what is common to all mankind, and forms 
an essential part of human nature. The one, accord- 
ingly, may he termed the science of mental variables ; 
the other, the science of mental constants. 

To explain the distinction between psychology and 
metaphysic, we must regard them both in relation to 
the idea of human knowledge. Knowledge necessarily 
comprehends two things, the knowing, and the known. 
The fonner, in the language of philosophy, is termed 
the subject ; the latter is termed the object. That 
these are the two primary conditions of human know- 
ledge neither requires nor admits of a logical proof. 
Sufficient that we cannot conceive of it in any other way. 

Now to each of these two factors (from which all 
knowledge, as we have said, takes its rise) philosophy 
may direct a special and separate attention. In other 
words, we may investigate either the mental states, 
which are experienced in the natural history of our 
conseiousness ; or the realities, exterior to consciousness, 
of which those states are a guarantee. In the first 
case, it will be seen, we deal only with the internal 
form of our knowledge, together with the feelings and 
impulses by which it is accompanied; while, in the 
latter, we deal as exclusively with the matter of it. 
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For example, we may have an immediate perception, 
or a popular notion, or a scientific idea of one and the 
same object, such as a comet or a star. In each case, 
the outward material presented to our mind’s attention 
is the same ; but still it is the peculiar mental state 
under which it is apprehended that determines the 
mode or form in which it enters, as an element, into 
human knowledge. 

Now these two pronnccs of inquiry mark off the 
distinction between psychology and metaphysic. Psy- 
chology occupies itself simply udth states, operations, 
and laws of mind ; or, as it might be better expressed, 
with the phenomena of consciousness. Metaphysic, on 
the other hand, has to determine what reality there 
is in the region of bein^, standing parallel with these 
inw'ard phenomena in the region of thought ; and what 
kind of guarantee we have, that such reality actually 
exists, as perceived, independently either of ourselves, 
or of our peculiar modes of perceiving it. The one 
(to use the language of philosophy) contemplates the 
human mind in its subjective, the other in its objective, 
relations. In the present treatise \ve have to do only 
with the former. 


II.— HISTOKICAL SKETCH. 

Before we proceed further, it may be useful to give a 
brief outline of the history of psychology, so far as it 
has assumed the form of a distinct science. 

B 2 
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Philosophy existed long before psychology, as a 
special branch of inquiry, was thought of. The Greeks 
appear to have been the first people who succeeded in 
clearly separating the material of thought from the 
instrument, and who realized the possibility of studying 
the human mind, in its thoughts, feelings, and voli- 
tions, apart from the objects about which it is employed. 

But even the Greeks could not rise to the conception 
of such a science all at once. The early speculations of 
Thales and his followers related almost exclusively to 
natural phenomena, and the possibility of finding for 
them an apy^, or first principle. 

The Pythagorean philosophy, however, soon made a 
step in advanee. It laid hold of the abstract and 
formal elements in human knowledge, and separated 
the vov<i, or reason, both from the sensuous intelligence 
(<j>prjo) and the impulsive nature {6vp,o<}). 

The Eleatic school, diving yet deeper into abstrac- 
tions, led, in its turn, to a renewed investigation of the 
distinction between the senses and the reason ; and in 
the struggle which it originated between the Sensa- 
tionalists and Idealists of the age, laid the foundation 
for much of the accurate psychological obsen’ation 
which afterwards followed. 

It was, finally, reserved for Anaxagoras to bring the 
problem of psychology (as far, at least, as the intel- 
lectual powers go) into a more definite form ; to affirm 
the existence of an intelligent soul, as an essence, 
distinct from nature, and standing in contrast with 
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the material world; and to show that human know- 
ledge could only exist in a trustworthy form by means 
of the due co-operation of the one w ith the other. 

We see, accordingly, that speculation began with a 
few feeble guesses respecting the first principle of 
material things ; — that this led to various question- 
ings respecting the credibility and certainty of human 
knowledge, as based, on the one side, upon the senses, 
on the other side, upon the reason; — that this drew 
forth a farther investigation into the mental processes 
by which our know'ledge is acquired or accompanied; 
and produced, lastly, a clear conception of the com- 
bined effect of the mind and the world — the instrument 
and the material — in bringing about the final result. 

From the time of Socrates, psychology began to 
occupy a more prominent place in the field of Grecian 
speculation. In Plato, for example, the distinction 
between mind and matter, as also between the intel- 
ligible and material world, became deep and funda- 
mental. Considerable progress was at the same time 
made by bim towards a regular classification of the 
faculties, although it was not carried out into any of 
the finer details. 

It is to Aristotle, however, that we have to look for 
the most perfect and systematic treatise on the subject. 
The view he takes of the nature of the soul may be seen 
in some measure from the place, which he assigns to 
psychology in the circle of the sciences. Theoretic 
science separates itself (according to the Aristotelian 
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system) into the three branches of mathematics, physics, 
and metaphysics; and the treatise “De AnimS," is 
classed under the second. This great master saw 
clearly, that we must draw a broad line of distinction 
between thought itself (of which logic is the science) and 
the soul, viewed as a concrete reality. He saw that the 
latter is really and truly a production of nature, coming 
originally in the same great chain of physical causes as 
all other natural phenomena. By him, in fact, every- 
thing which contains an organic life was regarded as, 
in some sense, possessing a soul. The plastic power, 
which vivifies and forms the plant, was the plant’s 
soul ; the plastic and sensitive principle, in the animal, 
was the soul of the animal; the entire vital, sensitive, 
and rational principle, in the man, was the human soul. 
Thus, he says, the soul is the eineXe'xeia of the body; 
it is that which makes it a unity ; which adapts it to, 
and uses it for, the purpose for which man was created ; 
which constitutes, in a word, the very idea and essence 
of humanity.* 

Aristotle stands pre-eminent amongst the ancients, 
not merely for his philosophic treatise on the nature 
of the soul, in itself, but equally so for his classification 
of the faculties. First and foremost he places the 
plastic and nutritive power [OpenTiKT)) ; next the 
faculty of perception by the senses {aiaOrjTiKr}), as 
that which unites us to the universe at large, and lays 
the primary groundwork of all human experience. The 
• See “ De Anim^,” book ii. 
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third generic faculty is that of locomotion {kivtitikt}) ; 
the fourth, desire {opeKTucri) ; and the sixth, reason 
{BiavoriTiKT}), Under each of these he enters into a 
variety of psychological analyses, comprehending much 
more detailed observation than is to be found in any 
other writings of the same age. They comprehend, 
for example, discussions on the relation of mind to 
the external object in perception — on the primary 
development of self-consciousness — on the nature of 
imagination and memory — on the characteristics and 
functions of the impulses, volitions, and desires — and, 
lastly, on the diflFerent stages of the intellect or reason.* 
The very subjects here discussed clearly show us, how 
studiously Aristotle had already advanced along the 
path of experimental psychologj'. 

From the time of Aristotle down to the rise of 
modem science, we have nothing in the department 
of psychology that is worth recording. The Alex- 
andrine school, indeed, and, after that, the scholastic 
writers of the middle ages, made many vigorous 
attempts to penetrate into the hidden nature of the 
univeme and of man ; but they used, for the most 
part, both the methods and the materials of the ancient 
philosophers. It was the dawn of modem civilization 
which opened a new era for all the sciences, and not 
least so for the science of psychology. 

The great distinction between ancient and modem 

• These topics comprehend the chief material of the 2d and 
3d books of the treatise “ De AnimL” 
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science consists in the diflFerent use, which is made of 
actual facts in the process of research. The ancients 
observed facts as well as the modems j but they 
attempted to pass at once, by the force of reason, 
from the individual facts to the complete theory. 
Thus their philosophy was a mixture of individual 
obsen'atioDs, and of universal theoretic ideas. The 
modem method of induction, on the other hand, em- 
ploys facts primarily to establish generalizations only 
one degree removed in the order of generality above the 
facts themselves. From this it advances steadily to a 
still higher degree of generalization ; and so on, pro- 
gressively, till it can reach the great fundamental fact, 
or law, which includes all the rest.* It is this pro- 
gressiveness in modem science which has given to it 
its real power, and enabled it to gain its present 
elevation ; a progressiveness which is manifest in the 
psychological, as well as it is in every other depart- 
ment. 

Bacon first uttered articulately the canons of the 
inductive method ; but it was Descartes who first 
applied them to the study of the human mind. The 
field in which Bacon proposed to labour, was that of 
nature ; the field in which Descartes applied the 
principles of the new analysis was that of the human 
consciousness. 

The very word “consciousness” involves in it the 

• See Whewell’s “ Ind. Scien.,” b. xi., c. 6. Comp. Mill’s 
“ Logic,” book iii., chap. 3. 
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whole difiFerence between the ancient and modern 
psychology. In ancient times the consciousness had 
not become realized as a distinct field of observation 
at all, but the facts of mind were detected chiefly in 
their outward applications. When Descartes, however, 
set aside all previous philosophical attempts, when he 
resolved to take nothing for granted, when he made a 
“ tabula rasa’' of human knowledge, and inquired where 
we must look to find an infallible starting-point for a 
new and purely scientifie system, he was compelled 
to constitute the interior consciousness of humanity 
a distinct and unquestionable field of human obser- 
vation. Of all else, he saw, it was possible to entertain 
a sceptieal doubt, but to doubt of the immediate facts of 
consciousness would involve us in immediate self-con- 
tradiction. To doubt is to think ; to deny our thoughts 
would be the same thing as to deny our doubts ; would 
be a scepticism, consequently, which rejects, and there- 
fore cures, itself. This was a fruitful thought for 
psychology; it was that which rendered the age and 
name of Descartes the threshold of a new epoch in 
human speculation, and which placed in opposition 
those two elements of thought and being, of the real 
and the ideal, on which have turned, as upon their 
great pivot, well nigh all the modem revolutions of 
philosophic thinking.* 

The field of psychology, however, was not yet clearly 
mapped out. The philosophical writers who followed 
• Descartes, “ Meditationes,” 1st and 2d. 
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the Cartesian era, were too deeply involved in abstract 
and metaphysical questions to cultivate psychology with 
much advantage, as an inductive science. Such was 
the case with Malebranche, Spinoza, and Leibnitz, on 
the continent ; such with Cudworth, Locke, Berkeley, 
and others, in our own country. About the middle of 
the last century, however, the reputation of the induc- 
tive philosophy in natural science had reached so great 
a height, that it began to exert a marked influence 
upon the investigation of mental phenomena ; and the 
science of mind, based upon facts, partly physiological, 
and partly internal, began to assume a position side by 
side with the sciences of nature. 

Wolf, who possesses the merit of having embodied 
the philosophic thinking of his age in an encyclopa:dic 
system, clearly records in that system the position of 
psychological investigation, as it then existed. He 
divides it into two branches, empirical psychology and 
rational psychology. The first branch was based purely 
upon observation ; the facts observed being classified 
according to the laws of thought, as developed in the 
earlier disciplines of logic and ontology. The latter 
branch was an attempt to define what we can deduce 
respecting the nature of the human mind, on rational 
grounds only, and wholly apart from any facts of obser- 
vation whatever. 

As national Psychology has played some little part 
in the history of mental science, it may be proper here 
briefly to describe its nature, and trace its fortunes. 
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The name " Rational Psychology” was given to certain 
attempts which were made to investigate the interior 
nature of the soul, — to determine its form of existence, 
its condition, its origin, and its destiny, on a purely 
rational basis. It proceeded in a series of propositions 
somewhat as follows ; — 

Proposition 1. That which thinks within us, and 
which we call self, exists. This proposition flows from 
the principle of causality. 

Proposition 2. That which thinks within us is a 
substance or essence ; for that which can only be con- 
ceived of as a subject, not as a mode or attribute, is 
substance. 

Proposition 3. The soul is one (proved from the 
unity of consciousness). 

Proposition 4. Tlie soul is simple, or uncompounded : 
for such is everjdhing the action of which cannot be 
regarded as the effect of a combination of causes. 

By a similar series of propositions it sought to 
deduce the identity, immateriality, freedom, and inde- 
stiTictibility of the soul, each deduction flowing logically 
from some more general idea in which it was thought 
to be included.* 

This procedure is, in fact, simply an attempt to 
found a science of psychology upon certain abstract 
ideas. Having grasped the conception of mind, in 
some fundamental form, the rational psychologist 

• See Wolf’s “ Psychologia Rationalis compare also 
“ Tissot, Anthropologic,” 2d Part, chap. vii. 
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endeavoured to deduce from that idea a series of other 
eorrelative ideas, which should in the end present a 
complete logical development of all that is essentially 
distinctive of the human soul in its most interior 
nature. 

It was Kant who put an end to this procedure, and 
laid the whole science of rational psychology in the 
dust. Ilis proof of the deceptive nature of all such 
barely subjeetive notions, and the evidence he pre- 
sented that, apart from experience, they are entirely 
hollow and formal, serving only a regulative purpose 
to the human reason, completely destroyed the credit 
of all such attempts, and has rendered their future 
reintroduction into mental science well nigh impos- 
sible.* 

While rational psychology became crushed under the 
weight of the Kantian philosophy, empirical or experi- 
mental psychology was making progress, in accordance 
with the whole spirit of the age, towards a fuller 
scientific development. Locke had prepared the way 
for this by his profound treatise on the nature and 
genesis of human ideas. He had shown — at least 
indirectly — how much was yet to be accomplished on 
the field of purely mental analysis, and how success- 
fully the most eomplex phenomena of consciousness 
might be redueed to a few simple elements. 

In England and France the question of experimental 

• This polemic is contained in the “ Kritik der reinen Ver- 
nunft,” Book II., chap. i. 
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psychology, as it developed, became for the most part 
a question of classification. Taking all the pheno- 
mena of consciousness as facts of obser\’ation, the main 
problem was to discriminate their essential character- 
istics, and arrange them into a system accordingly. 
This attempt, on the one hand, tended towards the 
hypothesis that all mental phenomena are fundamen- 
tally the same, and spring from one great generic 
faculty. In the hands of other mental analysts, how- 
ever, it favoured the theory of a combination of 
difierent faculties, having their separate and inde- 
pendent functions in the entire economy of the human 
mind. 

The tendency of the period succeeding the time of 
Locke showed a decided leaning towards the former of 
these hypotheses. The splendid results of natural 
science supported the notion, that every branch of 
knowledge might now he moulded to the same purely 
inductive form, and that the science of mind, as well 
as matter, could thus be brought down to palpable 
facts, followed up by their logical deductions. Hartley, 
accordingly, introduced the notion of studying the mind 
in the structure of the nervous system, and framed 
the doctrine of association of ideas on the analogy of 
physical processes ; while Priestly, with more courage, 
did not shrink from the last results of materialism, 
making all mental processes alike the direct result of a 
physical impulse or impression. 

It is amongst the French philosophers, however, 
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that we find the most extraordinary attempts at mental 
analysis in this direction, and the most ingenious 
methods of bringing all the phenomena of conscious- 
ness to one great and fundamental fact. Condillac, 
in a series of elegant analyses, reduced all the mental 
faculties, whether of the intellectual or emotive nature, 
to sensations variously modified, transformed, and then 
aided in their development by the use of signs.* 
Cahanis, carrying on the same investigation, brought 
his extensive stores of physiological knowledge to eluci- 
date the action of the nervous system, and the influence 
of external and physical causes upon the variations of 
mental structure in the individual and in the race.t 
Destutt de Tracy combined all these researches 
together into an admirable philosophical order, and 
by stamping the whole system by the term “ Id&- 
logie,” gave it a fixed place and a name amongst the 
most remarkable efibrts of genius to decompose human 
thought, and reduce it to one original element. J 

The psychological principles we have just referred to 
were undoubtedly characterized by an extraordinary, 
almost, we might say, a sublime simplicity. It was a 
simplicity, however, purchased at too dear a rate. If 
man is, at the root, nothing more than an extremely 
perfected nervous system, then his entire nature must 
be allied only to the earth; his knowledge must be 

• “ Essai sur I’Origine des Connaissances Huraaines.” 

t “ Rapport du Physique et du Jloral de I’Homme.” 

J “ Projet d’Elemcnts d’Ideologie.” 
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confined absolutely to the region of material things; 
his highest thoughts must be delusive; his religious 
faith a mockery; his hopes of futurity a dream; his 
final destiny nothing better than that of the insect or the 
worm. The seepticism, which these prineiples super- 
induced, in reference to the higher regions of the true, 
the beautiful, and the good, naturally led to a protest 
and a reaction. 

The Scottish School of Psychology began by holding 
up the protest of common sense against such excessive 
refinements of mental analysis as those to which we 
have just alluded. However logically you may prove 
that there is no soul, no moral law, no material 
universe, no Creator, &c., yet, said Reid, there are 
great primitive faiths in human nature, which are 
worth more than all your arguments, which can break 
down your keenest logic, and which can boldly 
challenge all the opposing results of mere speculative 
philosophy. 

The inventory which Reid made of these our inalien- 
able mental treasures formed the basis of his psycho- 
logical classification. Under the intellectual powers 
we have these nine: — Sensation, memory, conception, 
the power of analysis and synthesis, judgment, reason- 
ing, taste, moral perception, and consciousness. The 
active powers, in addition to these, are classified under 
mechanical principles, animal principles, and intellec- 
tual principles of action. 

No one can certainly detect here any decided 
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approach to a scientific psychology. Reid, in fact, 
hardly looked upon it as such himself. He says : — 
“ I shall not attempt a complete enumeration of the 
powers of the human understanding. I shall only 
mention those which I propose to explain.” His real 
object in the whole analysis was, in fact, to subserve a 
metaphysical rather than a psychological purpose.* 

Mr. Stewart’s classification, though better arranged 
and more scientifically worded, is not much more 
perfect as a system than Reid’s. The great value of 
both these writcra lay rather in their clearing a 
groundwork for psychology than in building a har- 
monious superstructure. 

In Brown’s Lectures we have a good deal more 
attempt at a purely mental analysis, but the classifica- 
tion itself can hardly be called superior to that of his 
successors. It is simply a mixture of the principles 
of the French Ideology with those of the Scottish 
“ common sense ” philosophy, and contains a consider- 
able portion of the \-ices of cither, with only a few of 
the excellences of both. 

Not the least service, which the philosophy of 
Scotland has rendered, is that of having incited a hand 
of French psychologists to commence an open warfare 
against Materialism and Ideology; and to lay the 
foundations of a broader system, which, under the title 
of French Eclecticism, has become one of the most 
vigorous and fruitful schools of philosophic thought 
• See “ Intellectual Powers,” Essay I., chap. vii. 
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and literature. M. Royer Collard was confessedly a 
disciple of Reid and Stewart ; and Cousin was both a 
pupil and a protege of M. Collard. Hence there is a 
close aflSnity, historically speaking, between the psycho- 
logy of Scotland and the now reigning system in 
France. 

In the French Eclectic School psychology has 
attained a far more scientific form than in those 
which immediately preceded it. Following closely 
upon the example of Descartes, it has studied and 
developed psychological facts, not only for their owm 
sake, but as afibrding the surest starting point for 
a whole encyclopaedia of the philosophical sciences. 
Moreover, it has reduced the study of those facts to a 
more definite and logical procedure. It proposes, 
first, to obtain an exhaustive enumeration of their 
actual character, and having done so, to trace them up 
to their primitive form. By a series of acute and 
elegant analyses, it has established and illustrated the 
three fundamental modes of mental activity, termed 
respectively. Intellection, Sensitivity, and Will, and 
enriched the whole with a vast amount of historical 
research, accurate criticism, and practical observation. 

Such, then, has been the progress of experimental 
psychology in modem Europe. Based upon the obser- 
vation of facts, it has penetrated into all the recesses of 
the human spirit, watched the rise and the progress of 
the mind’s development, decomposed the more complex 
processes of thought, analyzed the unnumbered forms 
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of emotion and volition, and enriched us generally 
with a knowledge of human nature calculated to throw 
some light at least over many important branches both 
of theoretic knowledge and practical life. 

And yet, for all this, there is an imperfection at the 
root which destroys its claim to be reckoned, in the 
highest sense of the term, a truly scientific discipline. 
Grant that we can observe and enumerate all these 
facts ! What is the value of isolated facts, when we 
require a scientific system ? And even if these facts 
are in some cases logically related to each other, and 
duly classified under difierent faculties, still wc are as 
far as ever from satisfying the indispensable necessity 
of having a perfect unity at the foundation of our 
system.* 

To conceive of mind under the idea of a multiplicity 
of powers and operations will always, in the long run, 
prove untenable. We know that it is one. The unity 
of consciousness is at once the deepest, surest fact 
of our nature, and the most rigid condition for a 
complete mental philosophy. The physiologist may 
point to the nerves, the phrenologist may apportion 

• It is but just to say, however, that M. Cousin has here and 
there given fruitful hints, which would go far to establish 
psychology upon a true basis, although he has not carried 
them out in any systematic form. The expression, “ L’homme 
est tout entifere dans chaque acte de la vie reele,” and others of 
a similar nature, struck the right note, had they but been 
expanded into the harmony of a complete science. See “ Ecole 
Ecossaise,” p. 60, and “ Introduction i la Morale,” p. 47. 
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the cerebrum, and the empirical psychologist may 
enumerate his system of mental powers and operations, 
hut still we say. Where is the starting point ? "VlTiat 
is the principle of unity which binds the whole 
together ? 'What is the true idea of mind in relation 
to nature? Where can we plant our scientific gaze, 
so as to see all the facts of observation as one vast 
whole — having a beginning and an end, a method and 
a purpose, an essential idea, and a real destination 
which is each moment in process of accomplishment ? 
Rational psychology attempted, indeed, to grasp this 
unity, but ran into bari’en abstractions. Empirical 
psychology has never been able to reach that unity at 
all, but stopped short at the phenomena, without 
explaining the fundamental principle. 

The consequence is, that since the most important 
facts of mind which depend on mere observation have 
become common and familiar, the interest formerly 
attached to the science has steadily declined. It is 
felt on all hands that our present English psychology 
is wholly unable to solve the problems of the age. 
Moral, social, religious questions, all have their sub- 
jective aspects, and all appeal to the light of mental 
philosophy to aid them in their development. Such 
light, however, it cannot yet give, or can give only in 
very imperfect measure. We await a further and a far 
deeper development of psychological science before it 
can become a real and valid propaedeutic for all the 
related branches of philosophical inquiry. 
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III.— RISE OF A NEW METHOD. 

Mental philosophy originally grew out of natural 
philosophy, and in every succeeding age the one has 
uniformly followed the track of the other. This is 
a fact hy no means to be wondered at. The science of 
nature has always been the great pioneer to all the 
other sciences. It is there that the true spirit of 
philosophic investigation is fostered, — there that the 
most distinctive methods are elaborated, — there that 
the most definite results have hitherto been procured. 
So long as natural philosophy employed itself mainly 
M'ith abstract ideas and plausible theories, mental 
philosophy did the same. When the former turned, 
on the contrary, to the work of observation and 
indiiction, the latter began to pursue a similar course. 

A like efiect has flowed from the actual results as 
well as the methods of natural science. Each new 
discovery which pours fresh light on the constitution 
of the universe, throws every other department of 
thought into new relations. Psychology, ethics, 
theology, alike feel to their very centre the mighty 
vibrations of every great truth, to which the human 
intellect, by the means of natural science, is con- 
strained to bow. It is no matter of astonishment, 
therefore, that the science of mind should ever become 
more or less modified by the relation it assumes to that 
of nature. 
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Now, there are three fundamental relations, which 
these two sciences have at different periods assumed 
towards each other. First, they have in a few 
instances been absolutely identified. Mind has been 
regarded simply as the name we give to the functions 
of the brain and nerves. The action of these portions 
of our organized structure has on this piinciple to be 
watched and recorded in the same way as the action of 
the stomach or lungs, and then the facts which are 
brought out, together with their legitimate deductions, 
will constitute all that we can possibly know under the 
head of mental philosophy. 

Secondly, These two sciences have, in some other 
instances, been completely isolated from each other. 
All true philosophy, it has been said, is based upon 
facts. The facts on which natural philosophy is built 
are all observed externally by the senses, whilst those 
on which mental philosophy is built are observed 
inwardly by the consciousness. The two spheres 
accordingly must lie wholly apart. We cannot observe 
one single fact of nature by consciousness, nor one 
single fact of mind by the senses. Hence, with excep- 
tion of the bare method of procedure, the two sciences 
can have no communication whatever with each other. 

The third relationship, which has been affirmed, 
between the two sciences, is based upon a deeper and 
more penetrating view of science itself ; — a view which 
includes both regions of research under one higher 
and broader unity. The science of nature, according 
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to this third principle, is not merely a science of facts. 
Facts indeed must be diligently observed and classi- 
fied, but then they must be rationally interpreted ; 
that is, the reason of man must bring all outward facts 
and laws, within its own sphere j must see their 
meaning, their purpose, their hidden analogies, their 
perfect unity in the whole scheme of existenee. 
Viewed in this light, nature again becomes indissolubly 
linked with mind. The laws of reason are seen to 
pervade both alike, to bear the impress of the same 
ereative mind, to be developed by virtue of the same 
great prineiples of universal existence, to conspire for 
the same ultimate pui'poses, and thus to form one 
harmonious imiverse. 

Whatever general laws, therefore, w e ean deteet in the 
one, will be applieable, more or less, to the other. In 
a word, we shall have in nature, as it w'ere, an objective 
miiTor, side by side with our inward conscious- 
ness ; a mirror in which the march of reason, and the 
laws of mind, are seen w’ith a dim indeed, but still 
w ith a sure reflection. 

The first distinct exposition of these principles was 
given by Schelling in his “Natur-Philosophie,” and 
follow'ed up in his “Transcendental Idealism.” He 
regarded the universe as existing in three different 
spheres, or stages — that of matter, of force, and of 
organization. To these answer, respectively, the 
mechanical, the dynamical, and the rational spheres 
of philosophic investigation. The same mind, intelli- 
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gence, power, and purpose, runs alike tlirougb the 
whole ; so that, from the lowest to the highest regions 
of existence, we find a steady development of life and 
being, in which the ideas of the Creator are ever more 
and more perfectly expressed. 

Thus, in the philosophy of Schclling, the w'orld of 
matter and the world of mind, were again brought 
close together ; the highest link in the one was regarded 
as the lowest in the other; all regions of being were 
alike made instinct with the same laws of absolute 
reason, and the same inward impulse to realize their 
great pui-pose in the history and eeonomy of the 
universe. Ilis system, aecordingly, formed two halves, 
the one of which showed the development of the real, 
the other the corresponding development of the ideal ; 
each mutually answering to, and illustrating the other. 

In the latter or ideal portion, he started with the 
principle, that mind or self is essentially speaking an 
absolute activity, which aims, in an infinite series of 
acts and efibrts, at the realization of perfect freedom. 
These efforts he then traced with considerable tact and 
insight through the regions of sensation, of intuition, 
and of reflexion, to the free action of the intellect, as 
seen in the region of practical philosophy.* 

In Schelling’s system there was, doubtless, a vast 

* The whole of the analysis is carried on by a series of 
dialectical deductions from one fundamental principle. It forms 
the main subject of the “ System des transcendentalen Ideal- 
ismus.” 
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deal that might he ranked far better under the head 
of poetry than philosophy j and yet a fruitful and much- 
forgotten idea, was there proclaimed and illustrated 
with all the richness of a mind at once deeply philo- 
sophic, and fraught with the choicest blossoms of a 
luxuriant fancy. Bringing mind closely into con- 
nexion with nature, and carrying the analogies of the 
one over to the investigation of the other, he threw 
out the first rough sketch of a psychology, which 
might assume a medium between the rational and the 
empirical point of view — attempting thus to combine 
the advantages of both, and to avoid the contradic- 
tions which each of those systems had before tacitly 
involved.* 

The first systematic attempt to produce an entire 
system of psychology, based upon that principle of 
organic development, which Schelling had partly indi- 
cated, was contained in a work by Christian Weiss, 
entitled, “ Untersuchungen fiber das Wesen und 
Wirken der menschlichen Seele.” ( 1811 .) The 
author aims first at elucidating the essential nature 
of the soul, on the side both of reason and will; and 
regards all its activity as grounded on an instinctive 
effort to bring that nature to a full and free realization. 
He takes sensation as a primary fact, which brings 
into consciousness a multiplicity of isolated pheno- 
mena. These phenomena, however, the mind cannot 

• The term Indentitatslehre, was invented to designate this 
unity of the world of thought and existence. 
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accept as isolated. It wants to understand them ; to 
think them; to see them all as parts of one great 
whole — one connected truth. The effort to accomplish 
this is owing to a rational instinct implanted in the 
soul’s interior nature, which thus becomes, as it were, 
the unity or focus of sense and intelligence. 

In attempting to reconcile more completely these 
two elements of its own consciousness, the soul elevates 
itself from one stage of activity to another, — from 
sense to reason, and from reason to freedom. By so 
doing it becomes mind, par excellence; for mind or 
spirit implies not merely the existence of a soul, but 
of a soul, which has risen to the elevation of self-con- 
sciousness, of intelligence, and of frec-agency. 

The next writer after Weiss, who advanced the study 
of psychology in this direction, was Heinrich Steffens, 
a man of extraordinary versatility as well as uncommon 
compass of mind. In his “Anthropology,” he shows, 
how the world of nature is taken up by the senses ; 
how it is subjectified and idealized by the mind ; how 
the man himself, standing as he does, in complete 
harmony with nature, and bringing over all which it 
contains objectively, into his own subjective experience, 
becomes a new point of development for the thought, 
which is embodied in the universe. 

This thought appears first imprisoned in material 
forms ; it comes, however, to fuller expression, through 
every succeeding sphere of animated being ; until the 
human mind receives first as sensuous experience, and 
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then as reflective idea, every thing which the universe 
itself contains implicitly both of truth and divinity. 
Such were the first and somewhat indistinct efforts, 
that were made, to introduce a new element into psycho- 
logical research, to raise it as a science into a higher 
sphere of thought, and to give it an intelligible prin- 
ciple of unity. 

We now come to the psychology of the Hegelian 
school. The great distinction of Hegel consists in the 
extraordinary acuteness and perspicuity, with which 
he developed the abstract forms of thought in a series 
of categories, the one of which followed by a dialec- 
tical necessity out of the other. The dialectic move- 
ment, by which these results were obtained, was based 
on the idea — that each determinate thought contains 
in itself a contradiction; that to overcome this con- 
tradiction, it assumes a new form, which involves the 
negative and opposite of the first ; and then, thirdly, 
by combining the two opposites raises itself to a higher 
unity, and. acquires by so doing a new intensity of 
meaning.* 

So indelibly had this dialectical movement impressed 
itself upon the mind of Hegel, that not only the 
science of abstract thought, but all the other and 
concrete sciences as well, fell into a series of triplets, 
each of which represented one step in the process of 
scientific development. It is this procedure, which 
has assumed the name of the dialectical method — a 
• See Hegel’s “ Werke ” ( 1840 ), vol. vi., p. 161 . 
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method which, it is evident, takes for granted at 
the outset the fundamental identity of thought and 
existence. 

Thus philosophy, taken as a whole, fell naturally 
into three parts : First, the science of thought in itself; 
secondly, the science of thought objectified, and viewed 
in its negative pole, i.e., the science of nature; and, 
thirdly, the union of these two movements, forming 
the science of mind. Each of these branches again 
was moulded in the hands of Hegel and his school into 
a symmetrical science by itself. So that the whole 
sum of human knowledge became gradually translated 
into the forms or categories of the Hegelian dialectics. 
Into the details of these sciences it is not our present 
purpose to enter. We only refer, at present, to the 
philosophy of the soul. 

The sphere of the soul is the highest sphere of exist- 
ence ; — it forms the “ indifierence point,” or unity of 
thought and nature ; comprehending in a more perfect 
and developed form all which wm implicitly contained 
in the two inferior stages of being. The soul, however, 
still carries on the same process of self-development 
as was seen in nature itself; and that according 
to the same absolute and eternal laws of thought 
and existence. Let us briefly note the rhythm of the 
movement. 

According to the order of dialectical necessity, there 
must be three stages in the soul’s history, of which 
the first and second are, as it were, opposites of each 

c 2 
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other; while the third gives us the higher unity in 
which they are both comhined. 

Now experience itself shows us, that the soul is, at 
first, closely allied to nature, that it passes through 
a series of physical changes, and develops a succes- 
sion of progressive phenomena without any dii-ect con- 
sciousness of its own operations. We find, for example, 
numerous peculiarities of race, and temperament; a 
variety of involuntaiy physical actions necessary to mere 
existence ; and a number of instincts, connected with 
the processes of life, and the action of the nervous 
system, all exhibiting mind in unconscious operation, 
and presenting a whole sphere of phenomena, that 
characterise the individual man, as the child of a 
given planet, a given country, a given age, and as the 
possessor of a given physical constitution. Here, 
then, we have the soul in its lowest sphere, — forming 
the individual, and not rising above the peculiarities, 
which its physical circumstances or necessities impress 
upon it. 

Soon, however, this state passes away, and the dawn 
of self-consciousness appears. The soul now passes into 
a precisely opposite condition. It becomes ideally sepa- 
rate from nature; places self and the world in direct 
contrast; and develops a series of acts, the object of 
which is to assert and maintain the sense of independ- 
ence, and the conquest of mind over every opposing 
obstacle. Out of this conflict of self-consciousness, 
there springs gradually the sense of what may be 
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termed universal consciousness , — the dawn of mind, in 
its truest and highest acceptation. 

Mind has now become at once intelligent and free. 
But not wholly so. Stilly a series of developments are 
necessary to complete the process. The various forms 
of intelligence must first appear; — intuition — under- 
standing — reason. But these, too, on the same dia- 
lectic principle, must find their opposites ; which accord- 
ingly appear in the successive stages of the human will, 
rising from mere impulse up to perfect free-agency. 
Lastly, in the complete blending of reason and will — the 
combination of the intellectual and the practical man, 
we find, at length, the highest form of human existence, 
and the loftiest play of the human faculties. 

Such, in brief, are the various stages of psychological 
development, which Hegel and his school have drawn 
with infinite tact and the keenest logical ingenuity, out 
of the movement of the dialectical process.* 

The validity of the Hegelian psychology as a whole 

• The first crude notion of the above system appeared in 
Hegel’s “ Phanomenologie des Geistes.” This work, however, 
he used to denominate his Voyage of Discovery, and always 
regarded it as wholly immature in relation to his subsequent 
philosophical principles. He left a mere outline sketch of a 
more perfect system behind him, (now published in the eighth 
vol. of his Works,) but did not live to elaborate the subject as 
he intended. Both Rosenkranz and Erdmann have published 
works on Psychology based upon this sketch, from the latter of 
which the above account is chiefly taken. A still more popu- 
lar view is given in Erdmann’s “ Psychologische Briefe.” 
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depends, of course, on the prior validity of the Hegelian 
dialectics. To enter upon any rigid critique of either 
of them here, would be altogether beside our present 
purpose. We merely refer to the fact, that having 
maintained its ground by the efforts of numerous 
disciples of the highest philosophical ability for many 
years, the HegeUan philosophy is now gradually losing 
its hold on the scientific mind of Germany ; and 
haring made its lasting eontribution to the progress 
of truth, is beginning to take its place amongst the 
histories of the past.* 

That there is something captivating in haring the 
entii-e symmetrical form of every science marked out 
beforehand by the very necessities of human thought, 
every one may readily admit. But the universe will 
not so easily bend to our a priori conceptions. The 
symmetry of the method is soon counterbalanced 
either by a practical neglect and consequent ignorance, 
of facts, on the one hand, or by a stubborn irrecon- 
cileableness of them with our perfected theories, on 
the other. 

In the case of the Hegelian psyehology all these evils 
are more or less visible. The abstract categories, by 
which the various aseending stages of mental develop- 
ment are designated, remain abstract still. They show 
us, clearly enough, what the human mind, according to 

* One of the most acute critiques and refutations of the 
dialectical method is that of Trendelenburg. “ Logische Unter- 
suchungen,” vol. i., chap. 2. 
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Hegel, ought to be ; but they do not prove to us what 
that mind really is. The Hegelian scheme is, in truth, 
very hard to reconcile with the facts of consciousness. 
According to it, we ought to find the instincts, the 
feelings, the intellectual powers, the volitional pheno- 
mena, &c., all appearing in due order, and in a series 
of ascending developments. The facts of our mental 
history, on the contrary, show us intellectual powers, 
subjective feelings, and voluntary actions, all blended 
in one continuous consciousness from first to last. 

The laws of reason, no doubt, are manifest in the 
whole of our mental history, but not so obviously the 
laws of the Hegehan dialectics. Once lay down an 
infallible form, from which the eflPorts of the human 
intellect can never depart; once assume that every 
subject, to be well understood, must be thrown into the 
cycles and epicycles of an eternally recurring series 
of logical categories, and we soon come under the 
yoke of an intellectual slavery, which is so much the 
worse for being self-imposed, and voluntarily borne. 

Before we conclude this brief historical sketch, it is 
necessary just to mention, that there are at this moment 
in Germany, besides those already mentioned, various 
schools of Psychology, which present a very consider- 
able variety, both as to their principles and their 
methodology. 

No author of the present age has probably written 
so copiously on psychological subjects as Dr. B. Beneke, 
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of Berlin. In addition to a succession of works, which 
range over a space of nearly thirty years, comprising 
no less than eight volumes on psychology itself, beside 
other treatises on Metaphysics, Morals, Logic, and 
Education, he has recently started a quarterly period- 
ical, entirely written by his own hand.* 

The system of Beneke is purely empirical. He not 
only denies innate ideas, but also ignores the existence 
of any original intellectual faculties ; and undertakes 
to show not merely how our notions are formed, hut 
the very process by which all the mental faculties arc 
constructed out of the original elements of our nature. 

The human mind (which he regards as having a 
reality distinct from the body), exists at first in a state 
raised only in the smallest degree above bare receptivity. 
It can receive impressions, and has an instinct to react 
responsively to them. This, then, is the starting- 
point. 

Each impression we receive, he goes on to show, 
leaves a trace — a real physiological trace (Spur), behind 
it, which may be revived and brought again into 
consciousness, under the proper physical conditions. 
Day by day, then, while impressions are pouring in 
upon us, these traces accumulate ; as they accumulate 
the mind becomes more capable of understanding 
them, and more conversant with the outward objects, 
from which they have been produced ; until, at length, 
• Archiv fiir die pragmntische Psychologie. 
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by the result of this process, the power of perception, 
both internal and external, becomes duly developed, 
and we term it a mental faculty. 

Thus, then, the two original factors in our mental 
development, are outward impulses (Reize) on the one 
side, and the powers of inward reaction to each impulse 
(Urki^e) on the other. Here we have the primary 
elements of our whole mental activity ; and from this 
commencement, our author proposes to build up empir- 
ically, the entire structure of the human faculties. 

Let us look, first, at the different modes of mental 
activity, termed respectively intelligence, — emotion, — 
will. These Beneke derives from the variable relation 
in which the primitive power stands to the outward 
impulse. If the impulse is less intense than the 
reaction, there will be a certain amount of inward 
effort over and above what was necessary to meet it. 
In this case the mental phenomenon will be what 
is termed a volition. If, on the contrary, the impulse 
is greater than the reaction, then the mind is apparently 
receptive, and we have the phenomenon of feeling. If, 
thirdly, the impulse and effort exactly counterbalance 
each other, the result will be a state of clearly-defined 
consciousness, termed a perception. 

Beneke goes at great length and extreme minuteness 
into the laws, by which mental traces are reproduced, 
and combined. When a number of perceptions are 
attracted together by virtue of their similarity, and 
melt, as it were, into each other, they give rise first to 
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notions, and then to abstract and general ideas. When 
combinations take place between unlike elements, they 
form either groups or series of mental images, as seen 
in the developments of productive imagination, and 
many other phenomena connected with the association 
of ideas, and our acquired beliefs in external objects. 

The very same laws of combination, moreover, apply 
with like force to the active powers and to the emotions ; 
so that by their means Beneke considers that it is 
possible to trace the growth of all the sentiments, and 
moral feelings, and to build up, in fact, the entire 
spiritual nature of the man. 

Thus, in brief, by carrying out the laws of associa- 
tion far more minutely and extensively than even 
Hartley or Brown ever conceived of, by making them 
penetrate deeper into the inner nature of the soul, and 
apply more universally to all its efforts and feelings, as 
well as its ideas; he has constructed a system of 
empirical psychology, which has managed to explain 
with wonderful minuteness, though not always in the 
most natural or convincing manner, the multifarious 
phenomena of our inward consciousness. 

Another much more energetic and more widely 
extended school of psychology, is that which was 
founded by Dr. J. F. Herbart, of Gottingen. While 
Beneke has attempted to explain all the phenomena 
of consciousness on the analogy of physical processes, 
Herbart employed for the same purpose the analogy 
of mathematical and mechanical ideas. He rejected as 
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decidedly as Beneke himself, the notion of an original 
multiplicity of faculties; hut he accounted for their 
rise and development on almost totally different prin- 
ciples. 

We must begin, according to Herbart, by accepting 
the mind, together with its various notions, feelings, per- 
ceptions, representations, &c., as a given fact, on which 
we are to employ our philosophical analysis. Taking 
the light of mathematical ideas with us, we soon learn 
to regard these different notions, &c., as so many mental 
forces, which are struggling one against the other, for 
predominance and rule ; and which, according as they 
become more or less prominent, and either overbear or 
repress each other, give rise to the various phenomena 
of intellect, feeling, or vAll. 

Thus, Herbart regards the soul as one simple sub- 
stance, all the phenomena of which are merely different 
modes of its own self-sustaining effort (Selbsterhaltung) . 
So far as these phenomena are concerned, he goes 
strictly along the path of empirical observation; but 
having once got, in this way, the material of psycho- 
logy, he introduces his own speculative method of 
elaborating our ideas according to the laws of statics 
and dynamics, of resolving their contradictions and 
explaining their combinations, until the whole is reduced 
to one connected and scientific system. 

Herbart’s followers have considerably extended his 
psychological views, and attempted in various ways to 
complete them. Amongst the most celebrated of these 
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wc must reckon Drobisch, Exner, and Waitz. The 
latter, especially, has done much sendee in recommend- 
ing the principles of the school, by his “ Lehrbuch der 
Psychologic als Naturwissenschaft/^ (Braunschweig, 
1849). This work shows a more decided tendency, 
than did Herbart himself, to trace the phenomena 
of the human consciousness upwards in a series of 
ascending developments, from one central and imma- 
terial point, — and attempts to clear up various que.s- 
tions which were left by the Master himself imperfectly 
thought out, or indistinctly defined. 

Another and somewhat fruitful school of psycholo- 
gical writers, has also sprung from the extensive 
influence of Schclling’s philosophy. We have already 
noticed the services of Stefi’ens in this respect, and may 
now add those of Schubert,* Baadcr,f and Carus.J The 
fundamental idea running through all these writers is, 
the possibility of a imion between the philosophy 
of nature and the philosophy of mind. They begin 
the study of mind by grasping the ideal side of nature, 
ti-acc its gradual development up to the sphere of self- 
consciousness, and show how the same laws applied 
to the soul itself, are calculated to throw new light upon 
the whole process of its moral and intellectual develop- 
ment.§ 

• “ Geschichte der Seele.” (1830.) 

t Ueber die Begriindung der Ethik durch die Physik. 

1 “ Psyche, zur Entwickelungsgeschichte der Seele.” (1831.) 

§ I might have mentioned, amongst the other indications of 
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Taking, then, finally, a general view over the entire 
historical progress and present condition of psychology 
as a science, we draw from the whole the following 
practical conclusions : — 

1. That the tendency of all speculations and re- 
searches down to the present time has been to establish 
the entire unity of the soul as a real existence ; — a 
doctrine which lies equally removed from the abstract 
view of the rational psychologists on the one hand, and 
from those who maintain an original multiplicity of 
independent faculties or impulses, on the other. 

2. That, in pursuing the study of mind in its laws 
and operations, we must plant our footstep primarily 
upon human experience. 

3. That experience alone, however, will not satisfy 
the conditions of a true science ; but that we must 
bring rational principles to bear upon the elucidation 
of the phenomena, which experience itself presents. 

4. That to study mind aright, we must not sever it 
either from the science of nature, or the science of 
thought, objectively considered. 

5. That by such a union we may combine the light 
which flows from empirical observation, on the one 
side, with that which comes from reflexion and specula- 
tion on the other. 

an organic system of psychology, the labours of several emi- 
nent thinkers in Italy. Amongst these Signor Pole and Lingi 
Pierachini, have each constructed a scheme of the development 
of the faculties, which introduces amidst much extraneous 
matter, a distinctly organic idea into the treatment of their 
subject. 
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6. That psychology is not a primary and inde- 
pendent science, and cannot be taken as the starting- 
point of philosophy, universally considered; but that 
it holds its proper place in the logical co-ordination 
of the sciences at large, and will only be perfected 
when all the under-lying data shall have been duly 
explored and comprehended. 

Having arrived at these points, as the general result 
of our historical sketch, we shall now leave the pathway 
of history altogether, and attempt to point out the 
basis of a psychological system, such as the present 
position of philosophical thinking appears both to 
warrant and to demand. 
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OBSERVATIONS AND ANALOGIES RELATING TO 
THE METHOD OF PSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH. 


Wer in der Natur die Natur und nicht den GeUt, wer im Geiste 
nur diesen und nicLt Gott, oder wer den Geist auaser und ohne die 
Natur, Gott ohne und ausser dem Geiste suchet, der wird weder 
Natur, noch Geist, noch Gott finden, wohl aber sie alle drei ver- 
lieren. — Fb. v. Baadeb. 


Psychology, as we have before explained, is the 
science of mental phenomena, so far as they assume 
a constant and invariable character. It is a point 
which has been much disputed amongst metaphysicians 
how far it can be regarded as an independent science, 
having both data, and a method of its own. 

Without entering beforehand into any abstruse 
diseussion of this question, we shall offer a few pre- 
liminary observations, which may suflBce to put it into 
an intelligible point of view. 

To do this, we must distinguish carefully between the 
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facts, which form the subject-matter of any philo- 
sophical investigation, and the science which arises out 
of them. The faets of the natural w'orld, e.g., are 
presented to us spontaneously by the senses ; but their 
mere obseivation is far from eonstituting a science 
of nature. In like manner, the facts with w'hich 
mental philosophy is concerned, are presented spon- 
taneously to our inward perception , — but the mei'e 
perception of them is here also very far from constitut- 
ing a real mental science. 

The phenomena of conseiousness, it is true, are 
admitted to be the most certain and incontestable of all 
faets. They need no foreign aids to support them ; 
neither is there any ground on whieh they can be 
doubted without implying a contradiction in terms. 
But this does not raise them at once to the dignity 
of possessing a philosophic character. 

All the convictions which rest upon what is termed 
common sense; i.e., upon consciousness, perception, 
and the primary beliefs of humanity, are prior to 
reflective thinking. They do not form a psyehology, 
any more than they need one. WTiilst, on the one 
hand, they stand with a eertainty of their own above 
all philosophic research, they, on the other hand, fall 
equally below it, in so far as they neither possess a 
scientific basis nor are capable of a scientific application. 

Science in general, although based upon the observa- 
tion of phenomena, only comes into existence when the 
power of reflexion is suflSciently developed to make 
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those phenomena the objects of analysis and rational 
investigation. It began, therefore, formally speaking, 
by analyzing the most simple facts which are presented 
to the human faculties ; these it first reduced into clear 
and intelligible order; and then having thoroughly 
comprehended them, it made them the starting points for 
new analyses of a more complicated character. Thus, 
then, has scientific research ever followed a determined 
course; guided not by the relative certainty of the 
facts under consideration, but by the relative degree of 
simplicity or complexity which their materials involve. 

The most abstract sciences are necessarily first in the 
order of thought, since they are those which contain 
the fewest elements, and the pre-conditions of all the 
rest. The science of number, for example, must pre- 
cede that of quantity; and this again, must precede 
the science of space or dimension. In like manner the 
three sciences just mentioned, contain the conditions 
for that of mechanics; while the mechanical sciences 
must go before those of dynamics, and of organ- 
ization.* , 

Now all the branches, above mentioned, enter into 
the complete idea of a philosophy of nature; and the 
philosophy of nature, as we have already seen, has 

• The doctrine of the co-ordination of the sciences was first 
brought into prominence by Aug. Comte, in his lectures on 
“ Philosophie Positive.” The English reader will find the 
question discussed, as it appears to me, on much sounder logical 
and metaphysical principles, in the “ Theory of Human Pro- 
gression,” by Mr. Dove. 
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always in history preceded the philosophy of mind. 
Psychology, then, although based upon primary facts, 
is by no means & primary science; it comes far down 
in the course of scientific development, and it must 
borrow, therefore, a vast number of formal data from 
prior sources. Were the philosophy of nature com- 
plete through all its parts, were it raised to so perfect a 
state, that we could trace the laws and calculate the 
actions of organized bodies, as unerringly as we do 
those of inorganic matter ; it is in the highest degree 
probable that the only true method of psychology, would 
then lie before us as distinctly as that of the most 
perfect among the positive sciences.* 

All human knowledge may be said to be in a state 
of progress ; and there are various terms we employ to 
express the advancement which any particular branch 
has already made. Comuction of a wholly unscientific 
character we term faith objects which lie as yet in 
the twOight of scientific development we include, for 

• On the relation of natural science to psychology, consult 
“ Lehrbuch der Psychologic als Naturwissenschaft,” by iVaitz. 
A book which, although written from the Herbartian point 
of view, contains a large amount of most valuable disquisition, 
upon almost every topic connected with the subject in hand. 

t Daub defines /flilA to be “ conviction arising fi-om grounds 
objectively insufficient, but subjectively valid;” while knowledge 
is “ conviction arising from grounds at once subjectively and 
objectively complete.” See his admirable disquisition on Glatiben 
und TFissen, in the “ Prolegomena zur Dogmatik.” Sec. 20 
and 21. 
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the most part, under the term philosophy; while the 
term science, is reserved for those branches of know- 
ledge, the principles of which have attained a positive 
and unquestionable certitude. Faith, accordinglj', will 
always precede philosophy, as philosophy will always 
precede the fuller sunlight of science. In the mean- 
time, the methods of philosophy, ere the dawn of 
the corresponding science arises, \fill be mostly taken 
by analogy from those branches of knowledge, which 
have already arrived nearer to their scientific perfection. 

The unfruitfulness of psychology in this age and 
country, has arisen mainly from its being . separated 
from the whole sphere of nature, and having its efforts 
directed to the mere classification of the facts of con- 
sciousness. Cut off from other regions of thought 
and observation, it has also stood to a great extent 
isolated as to its effects; and the first requisite towards 
its reconstruction must be to bring it once more into 
the main current of scientific thinking, as developed in 
the present age. 

Mind is not, in reality, independent of nature. It 
is rather the point towards which the entire of nature 
tends, — the richest and noblest blossom of all her 
marvellous efforts. There is no absolute gap between 
the unconscious and the self-conscious portions of the 
universe. Both are alike pervaded by the same great 
principles of reason, and the same purposes of bene- 
ficence.* 

• See Leibnitz “ Monodologie” Oersted’s “ Geist in der 
Natur,” and Waitz’s “ Lehibuch der Psj’chologie.” 
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Hence, if we have been able in modern times to 
make large advances in the science of nature; if we 
have been able to discover any of her secrets, to 
detect the hidden laws of her development, it stands to 
reason that these will form at least analogies, by which 
we may proceed in studying the laws of the human 
mind, and guide-jwsts, by which our philosophic efforts 
are to be directed. Just as in all other branches of 
inquiry, analog)' aids us to form hypotheses which give 
life and concentration to positive research ; so also here 
will the light derived from the methods of nature 
impart a living reality, and a progressive power to the 
philosophy of the human mind.* To make such 
analogies, then, the more obvious, and show their 
bearing upon the method which we have now to pursue 
in relation to psychology, a brief series of observations 
will be necessary. 

Observation I. — The fundamental laws of reason 
alike pervade the mental and the material world. We 
use the term reason here in its broad objective mean- 
ing, — as including not merely self-conscious intelligence, 
but every process which we can recognise as springing 
from a well-defined effort, to accomplish a given intel- 
ligible purpose. 

• “ The problem of psychology,” remarks Waltz, “ consists 
in nothing else than in the exhibition of the necessary order of 
development, which our natural apprehension of the universe must 
assume. The most thorough scientific procedure, presupposes 
the conceptions which natural science has formed for all out- 
ward phenomena.” “ Lehrbuch der Psychologie,” p. 12. 
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For example, there is a geometry in nature as surely 
as there is in the human mind. The strueture and the 
movements of the solar system exhibit, on the one 
hand, the most perfect agreement with mathematical 
laws, while the human mind, on the other, is so 
constituted that it cannot help recognising these prin- 
ciples of geometry and number, as being absolutely 
and universally vahd. What the one sees as truth, 
the other presents as fact ; what the one knows ideally, 
the other embodies, and exhibits as a reality. The 
laws of reason are alike existent in both; they lie 
equally at the basis of our ideal conceptions, and 
of material realities. It is as much by their direction 
that the planets I’evolve in their courses, as it is that 
we assent to the simplest mathematical theorem. 

The same is true respecting the laws of organiza- 
tion. There exist, in the human mind, certain inde- 
structible perceptions of beauty, of symmetry, and 
of design in the natural adaptation of means to the 
accomplishment of an end. These perceptions lying, 
as they do, deep at the root of our rational being, are, 
in fact, simply the ideal counterparts of what exists in 
nature herself. Every thing that is most striking in 
art, we know, is copied, more or less, from the forms of 
nature; and all deviations from such forms prove, in 
the end, to be contraiy to our highest aesthetic sensi- 
bility, and to the judgments of mankind at large. 

The reason, immanent in nature, is, however, most 
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distinctly seen, in the bodily organization of rational 
beings. Here we find the most perfect correspondence 
between the physical structure, on the one hand, and 
the indwelling self-conscious reason, on the other. 
The light is adapted to the eye — the eye is formed so 
as to concentrate the rays which reach it, into a 
distinct image of things around us ; and the mind is 
formed, so as to receive the impression, to idealize it, 
and to transform the material fact, into a subjective 
truth. In all these processes, there must be the same 
principles of reason in co-operation ; — in the light, in 
the eye, in the soul. It is true, these principles appear 
on different platforms of existence; here, operating 
consciously, — there, uneonsciously : but their mutual 
adaptation is such as to assure us, that there must be 
an original correspondence between them tmd a funda- 
mental unity at the basis of the whole.* 

• Similar views respecting the essential homogeneity of 
mind and nature were maintained by Leibnitz, in his “ Mono- 
dology and afterwards illustrated in a series of Letters, pub- 
lished amongst his Opuscula. Modem science and philosophy, 
instead of refuting these speculations of perhaps the greatest of 
modem thinkers, has only availed more and more to prove 
their fundamental consistency with the principles both of thought 
and existence. Wherever research, either on the physical or 
mental side, has proceeded far enough to open the question at all, 
it has almost uniformly shown a manifest tendency either to recur 
to the point where Leibnitz left it two hundred years ago ; or 
to restate the theory in a more perfect form. Amongst modem 
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There is thus a slumbering, unconscious reason in 
nature ; — and the highest purpose of natural philosophy 
is to detect this reason, to compare it with the ideal 
reason within us, and to imderstand the one by the 
inward light of the other. Only when this is accom- 
plished, only when we are competent from having one 
part of the series, as a law of reason, to predict what 
the completion of that series will be, can we be said to 
possess a perfect science. 

Observation II. — Science has discovered, that a law 
of progression actually pervades the whole universe. The 
nature of this law needs to he accurately explained. 
We do not mean, that science has by any means set 
its seal upon any theory of universal developmeni. 
Such a theory has never yet been warranted by posi- 
tive facts, nor has it any stringent analogies in its 
favour. What we mean by the law of progression is 
this : — -that the works of nature present themselves to 
us in unbroken series, from the phenomena of bare 
matter, up to the highest products of organization, 
and the vital forces. 

The point, for instance, where mere unorganized 
matter, in its finest forms, ends, and the world of 
organization begins, is unknown, the one merging 

writers we may mention Alex. Von Humboldt, Waitz, Carus, 
Oersted, Erdmann, Karl Schmidt, &c., as having given clear 
illustrations of the unity of idea which reigns through the 
worlds of mind and nature. 
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insensibly into the other. The vegetable kingdom 
again is insensibly linked on to the animal creation, 
insomuch that no one can say, where the life of the 
plant passes over to the lowest form of nervous irri- 
tation, and sensibility. Once within the sphere of 
animated nature, how plain and yet wonderful the steps 
which lead upwards to man ! We find in the animal 
kingdom an ever-perfecting organization, developing a 
progressively higher degree of intelligence, until that 
intelligence at length reaches the lowest form of 
humanity.* From thence we start again upon a new 
progress, that of human history, the ultimate limit of 
which is unknown. 

Neither is this all. Everything, within its own 
limits, is tending, by virtue of a secret unconscious 
design, towards an ideal, which may be perceived by 
tlie reason even where not realized fully in fact. This 
is seen, for example, in individual organizations. A 
flower shows the perpetual tendency to use all the 
advantages of its position to become the most perfect 
flower of its kind, on which fact indeed depends the 
whole value of artificial cultivation. The animal frame 
appropriates instinctively all the means, which lie in 
nature around it, to become the most perfect animal. 
Circumstances may be wanting to admit of this result 
being reached, but the unconscious instinct is never 
wanting to strive after it. 

• We assume these as acknowledged facts, flowing from the 
general results of physiology. 
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If from the individual we go to species and genera, 
there the same principle, the same hidden reason 
is operating. Every species has an ideal, which con- 
stitutes its essential character, and which exists only 
as a secret power to reproduce its type, in an infinite 
variety of concrete forms. No individual, or any 
number of individuals, can constitute a species; they 
are but so many examples, which serve to show to the 
reason, what the common type really is. The material 
exemplar is but a temporary manifestation, — the ideal 
itself is an abiding reality, one that existed before any 
individuals were produced, and that will outlive them 
all, as being a persistent law of nature, and con- 
sequently a thought flowing from its great Author. 
And just as the species manifests itself in the pro- 
duction of a number of illustrative examples, so also 
the genus shows itself by producing, in perfect numeri- 
cal and morphic symmetry, a complete cycle of specific 
developments, all based on one common archetype.* 

These developments, again, have a further reference 
to the perfection and symmetry of nature as a whole. 
For in the same way as all the parts, in their several 
degrees of generalization, so also does nature in her 
entireness aim at an ideal perfection, which it requires 
an infinite number of steps and cycles to reach. 

• Thus Professor Owen has shown what the ideal type is from, 
which, by slight deviation, all the different forms of vertebrated 
animals, have been derived. (See his “ Archetype and Homo- 
logies of the Vertebrate Skeleton.” 1848.) 
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Thus all things — the individual — the species — the 
genus — the vast kingdoms of nature, and the entire 
of nature herself, show one undeviating passage 
upwards. There is a law of progression in each part, 
a law of progression in the whole; and the only way 
to penetrate into the real secrets of nature, is to see 
these laws, as laws of reason, at once having a purpose, 
and perpetually aiming at its fulfilment. 

Observation III. — The whole universe may be con- 
veniently classified into four ascending stages of existence, 
in each of which the laws of reason appear on a different 
scale, and operate in a different form : — these are, the 
inorganic, — the merely organic, — the sensitive, — and the 
self-conscious. 

In the inorganic sphere, the operating forces 
are chiefly mechanical, which may he calculated 
according to the most rigid laws of mathematics. 
There are, however, besides these, the phenomena of 
electricity and magnetism, which stand, as it were, 
midway between the mechanical forces, and the vital 
power. AH these, then, constitute the powers which 
govern the universe as a whole, without producing any 
individual being, in which their essential nature is 
embodied and represented.* 

Where organic power begins we cannot fully decide ; 
but once having begun, we can soon trace its effects. 

• See “ Die Krafte der unorganischen Natur.” By. C. A. 
Werther. (Dessau, 1852.) 
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These effects are not only stamped with an intelligible 
purpose, but appear still further in the form of distinct 
existences, which are developed out of one primary germ, 
have a perfect unity in themselves, and exhibit, in a real 
exemplar, the ideal type after which they are formed. 

Every ascending form of organic life, moreover, 
tends more and more to realize the one culminating 
purpose to which all the lower spheres of organization 
perpetually tend; — that, namely, of producing an 
independent individual, containing in it the power of 
self-regulation, and capable of reacting in opposition 
to the outward impulses of nature. This power of 
reaction, accordingly, marks the commencement of 
what we have termed the sensitive sphere of creation. 

The brute is sensitive, but not self-conscious. Here, 
however, as everywhere else, we find an unbroken 
gradation ; — that is, we find a vast number of ascend- 
ing steps, running through the whole animal creation, 
from bare sensibility on the one side to self-conscious- 
ness on the other. First, the capacity of mere sensa- 
tion becomes more and more acute ; then the 
rudiments of other faculties begin to appear, such as 
memory — emotion — the power of adapting means to 
ends, and a number of animal impulses and affections. 
All these we put down loosely under the term instinct ; 
but they evidently form a series of gradations, which, 
in their highest development, approach very near to 
the lowest type of humanity. They are stamped, too, 
with the same laws of universal reason, as those which 

D 2 
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appear in man, only upon a lower stage, and without 
the accompaniment of self-consciousness. 

Is there any assignable reason, then, that once 
having got within the sphere of self-consciousness the 
law of progression should stop ? Far from it. We 
know, in fact, that development does not stop at this 
point. Man, both individually and historically speak- 
ing, evolves in nearly uniform order the inward elements, 
on which the progress of civilization depends. He first 
leads a life, in which his power of mind reaches 
little further than that displayed by the more sagacious 
of the brutes, though always accompanied with the 
distinctive mark of self-consciousness. Starting from 
this, his perceptions become gradually quickened, his 
emotions more refined, his understanding and power 
of expression more definite, his sense of right and 
justice more determinate, till his reason heeomes, at 
length, competent to reach the light of science, and 
his will the elevation of rational, moral, and social 
freedom. 

Thus, to sum up the burden of this whole remark, 
we see, that each successive sphere in the vmiverse of 
existence develops a new mode of life, which includes 
all that went before it, with something more. The 
organic sphere contains all the laws and phenomena 
of the inorganic ; the sensitive world contains those 
both of the inorganic and organic; and the self- 
conscious those of the inorganic, organic, and sensitive, 
with something of its ovm beside. The principles of 
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reason, objectively considered, run through the whole ; 
and the great law of progression accompanies each 
step, from the smallest atom of senseless matter up to 
the most soaring spirit in the highest walks of human 
culture. 

“ Nature,” says Humboldt, “ is not a dead aggre- 
gation : she is, to the ardent investigator, the one holy, 
ever-creative power, which generates all things out of 
itself, and brings them forth into actual being.” * 

Observation IV. — Since we have now found all the 
spheres of existence to be concentrated in man, as the true 
microcosm, we may trace out the law of progression as it 
manifests itself in the growth and development of the 
human individual. The life of man, in its lowest stage, 
is simply vegetative. “Between the humblest plant 
and the embryonic human organism there is originally 
no perceptive difference : they may be said to have a 
common starting-point.” t The vegetative life, how- 
ever, as concerned in the processes of assimilation, 
nutrition, cell-formation, &c., merges insensibly into 
what is called animal life, where the rudiments of 

• The moral importance of this view is thus strikingly put by 
Franz Von Baader: — “ He who seeks in nature, nature only, 
and not reason j he who seeks in the latter reason only, and 
not God ; or he who seeks reason out of or apart from God, or 
God out of or apart from reason, will find neither nature, 
reason, nor God ; but will assuredly lose them all three.” 

t Carpenter’s “ Human Physiology,” p. 365. 
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spontaneous action begin to appear in the form of 
movements, excited in the various tissues, of which the 
organism is composed. Next we find the different 
fimctions of the nervous system evolved one after 
the other, giving rise first to instinctive movements 
refleeted from the spinal cord, and then to the still 
more important reflex actions, which originate in the 
sensory ganglia. 

These phenomena, which are common to man, with 
many other of the animal creation, approximate 
continually nearer and nearer to self-consciousness, 
until the limit is at length crossed, and the germ of 
intelligence, in the human form, begins to appear. In 
passing from the automatic and instinctive actions, 
which are reflected from the sensory apparatus, to 
those more intelligent and voluntary ones, which 
physiology has located in the cerebrum, there is no 
sudden intercepting of the general law of progress. 
The whole of these several classes of phenomena are 
completely interwoven with one another. They all 
emanate from one centre — all proceed towards one end 
— all co-operate in the production of one great and final 
purpose. The law which they follow in each successive 
development must therefore be fundamentally the 
same; and if we possess a clear conception of one 
portion of the series, we ought* to he able to trace 
it upwards to its highest expression in the perfected 
growth of the human mind. We may thus he enabled 
to see, in the intellectual phases of the infant, the. 
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child, the youth, the mature man, a continmtion of 
the same great law, which pervades the universe at 
large, and which is constantly producing higher fonns 
of life, connected with corresponding stages both of 
intelligence and activity. 

Obsekvation V. — We are now prepared to understand, 
that the law of progression, as seen in the phenomena 
of nature, and concentrated in the life of man, should 
give us a clue to the formation of a scientific scheme 
of what are usually termed the human faculties. 

The whole tendency of our previous observations 
has been to show, that the development of the human 
mind must be brought more or less under the universal 
laws of organic growth. The mind, we know hy 
experience, depends for the manifestation of all its 
activities upon a material organism, which grows up, 
like all others, from a central germ. Consciousness, 
moreover, reveals to us the fact that our mental 
phenomena keep pace, in every stage of their growth, 
with the material counterpart ; the one becoming more 
mature as the other becomes more perfect. Hence, 
if the mind partake truly of an organic character, 
though in a higher region, the laws which apply to 
the progress of organic life generally, ought, mutatis 
mutandis, to hold good within its own subjective sphere, 
and the functions of the one ought to throw light upon 
the several stages of the other. This, then, will give us 
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some direction, as to the mode in which our observa- 
tions of mental phenomena ought to be conducted. 

In forming a true idea of any living object, it is not 
sufficient to analyze it into its component parts. We 
can form no conception of its true nature, without 
taking into account its growth, without viewing its 
successive developments in relation to each other, 
without regarding it, in short, as the centre of a 
history, the issue and aim of which we must watch, 
as well as each of its separate stages. What idea 
should we form of the flower, if we saw it only in 
the leaf, or only in the blossom, or only in the fruit ? 
To understand it aright, we must take the whole in 
succession, “ first the blade, then the ear, then the full 
com in the ear.” Were organized objects a mere con- 
glomeration of elements, then, indeed, a bare analysis 
might explain them. Such objects, however, do not 
exist by mere agglutination of particles ab extra ; they 
come by a growth, which springs from one central 
point, and then retains its perfect unity of idea and 
purpose through every succeeding phase of its existence. 

Applying this analogy, then, to the human mind, we 
are led insensibly and yet inevitably to view it, not as 
a mere combination of powers and faculties, but as one 
undivided power — a spiritual organism, if we may so 
term it — which throws out its energy in many direc- 
tions, evolves a vast variety of difierent activities, and 
passes through a whole series of ascending stages. 
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without even losing for a moment the unity either 
of its nature or of its highest purpose. To have a 
psychology that leaves life, growth, organic unity, and 
progressive development out of account, would be 
the same as to have a physiology based upon the 
mere anatomy of the frame, the whole phenomena of 
life being disregarded or disowned. "A scientific 
psychology,” says Waitz, in the prospectus to his 
Lehrbuch, " should exhibit the laws according to 
which the life of the human mind is evolved; i.e., it 
should point out the common basis upon which all 
mental life rests, follow the threads by means of which 
all its phenomena are connected with each other, show 
the germs out of which they spring, and how they 
unfold themselves into that multiplicity and richness of 
inner life which are manifested in the mature man.” 

Analogy, however, will lead us yet a step further in 
the determination of our method. The clue to the 
right comprehension of every thing enstamped with 
organic life, is — ^to grasp the end or purpose at which 
it aims, and to view all its successive phenomena as 
contributing to this issue. What, then, is the ideal 
of the human mind ? WTiat is the point to which 
it tends, and in the light of which we must view all 
the succession of its inward operations ? Here the 
law of progression again comes to our aid; the one 
part of the series giving us a clue to the comprehension 
of the other. 

In each advancing stage (as we have already seen) 
D 3 
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nature embodies her ideas in productions, which 
approach nearer and nearer to self-consciousness, and 
to an independent voluntary activity. Upon the stage 
of humanity these tendencies become at length duly 
realized, though, at first, far from perfected. If we 
follow, therefore, the same law in its further progress, 
we shall sec that the goal of all human progression is 
to complete and bring to their full consummation the 
very ends to which nature entire appears always and 
steadily approaching. 

According to this view, the ideal aim of man’s nature 
must be, to elevate himself above all inferior determin- 
ing influences ab extra; to gain complete freedom of 
action; to present in himself the most perfectly self- 
conscious, and the most perfectly independent mani- 
festation of intelligence and will, in their highest and 
purest sense. It is only in rising to this elevation 
that he can lay the topstone upon the vast edifice, 
which the whole efibrt of nature is endeavouring, in 
all its progressive developments, finally to construct. 

Very much is necessary to contribute to this end. 
No man, for example, can be free without knowledge; 
for freedom itself, deprived of the light of reason, were 
but a blind impulse. No man, again, can be truly 
free, or rational either, without r^ht affections; for, 
with base affections, he is a slave to the lower purposes 
of existence, instead of a living manifestation of its 
highest ideal. 

If, then, we have designated accurately the true ideal 
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of the human mind, we hold the two erids of the whole 
chain of phenomena, between which all the development of 
its powers must necessarily lie. Man is, at first, a mere 
creature of sensation and instinct ; from that he rises 
to the power of pereeption, separating the world from 
himself, and becoming conscious, here of his own 
identity, there of the universe around him. After this, 
he attains to the power of representation and expres- 
sion, stamps upon objects their distinctive names, 
classifies and generalizes them, and penetrates them 
with the light of the understanding. After this process 
of analysis, begins the still higher process of synthesis. 
The objects, separated and classified, are now recon- 
structed in scientific order, and the truths which were 
first seen only by the light of sense and intuition, are 
now comprehended by the clearer light of reason. 
With the development of the reason are given the 
conditions for the development of the will, which rises 
through like gradations, from mere instinct to conscious 
self-action, and, at last, to the height of perfect free- 
dom. Such, in brief, is the clue which nature gives us 
to a correct classification of the powers of the human 
mind. 

Observation VI. — We are now in a condition to 
follow out this clue, and present a general scheme of the 
faculties, viewed as the successive developments of the 
one undivided mind, seeking and attaining its ideal 
perfection. 
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To arrive at this result we must be governed mainly 
by the observation of facts, although that observation 
must be directed by the analogies already pointed out. 
First of all, then, let us appropriate the fruits of 
empirical psychology so far as they go. 

It is by an almost universal consent, that the entire 
phenomena of the human mind are classified under 
those of the intellect, the emotions, and the will. The 
grounds of this classification, indeed, have been various. 
Sometimes they have been regarded as three distinct 
spheres, sometimes they have all been made to spring 
out of one common fundamental root, and in some 
cases, again, there have been two fundamental faculties 
assigned, the one including all the intellectual pheno- 
mena, the other those of the feehngs and the will. 
Reid, for example, accepts the twofold classification 
of intellectual and active powers ; but he is uncertain 
where to locate the phenomena of our moral feelings 
for want of the third category. Brow’n divides all 
mental states into external and internal, which turn 
out in the end to be nothing more or less than sensa- 
tions, intellectual powers, and emotions. Cousin and 
the French Eclectic School hold the same virtual 
classification, under the terms sensitivity, intelligence, 
and will. So we might go through a number of 
similar classifications in modem psychology, all of 
which come at last to this practical conclusion, that 
man is sometimes in a predominant state of intelligence, 
sometimes in a pred-ominant state of feeling, and some- 
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times in a predominant state of action and determi- 
nation. 

To call these, however, separate faculties is altogether 
beside the mark. No act of intelligence can he per- 
formed without the will, no act of determination 
without the intellect, and no act either of the one 
or the other without some amount of feeling being 
nungled in the process. Thus, whilst they each have 
their own distinctive characteristics, yet there is a 
perfect unity at the root. 

So much, indeed, is this the case, that the three 
always answer and correspond to each other. For 
every stage of intellectual development there is a 
corresponding stage of emotion and will ; and the 
human elements which enter into a given elevation of 
thought, must enter equally into the same elevation 
both of our voluntary and emotional nature. 

" Just as in the elementary stages,” says Dr. Brau- 
bach, "thought, feeling, and wiU are seen concen- 
trated in the act of intuition, and as the human mind is 
here one both in thinking, feeling, and willing, so also 
is it in the higher regions of human activity. We 
speak there of reason, conscience, and freedom, but 
it is not difficult to see that the word reason here 
denotes the intellectual side, conscience the emotive 
side, and freedom the voluntary side of the same act. 
We cannot conceive of conscience without attributing 
to it both thought and will, for without thought 
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conscience were mere stupidity, and without free-will, 
a delusion/^* 

With these remarks premised, we can now sum up 
our method of procedure in few words. 

1. The human mind, one and indivisible at its root, 
manifests from its earliest dawn the three modes of 
operation, termed respectively intelligence, emotion, and 
will, all of which are interwoven, in a greater or less 
degree, through the whole course of its experience and 
its history. 

2. According to the analogies of nature, mind, like 
every other product in the vast chain of nature^s 
operations, will ever strive towards an ideal perfection 
— a perfection which must involve in the end the 
highest development of all these modes of its activity 
consentaneously with each other. 

3. Of the intellect, the highest attainment is reason 
in its most explicit and philosophic form — reason 
which penetrates into the principles of truth, and 
grasps the whole sum of knowledge in its entireness 

• See, Braubach’s “ Psychologie des Geliihls ” (1847), par- 
ticularly the whole chapter on the unity of thought, feeling, 
and will. — pp. 1 to 39. Most of the eminent psychologists of 
Germany, whether of the empirical, mechanical, or dialecti- 
cal school, agree fundamentally in the truth of this division as 
being the result of actual observation, but they are equally 
strong in asserting their primitive unity. So Fichte, junior; 
Reinhold, Beneke, Waitz, Karl Schmidt, in his “Anthropo- 
logische Briefe;” and others. 
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and its unity. Of the feelings, the highest attainment 
is love — love to every thing good and great — love to 
all that draws us towards the highest and purest 
state of mental existence. Of the voluntary powers, 
the highest attainment is freedom — a freedom that is 
antagonistic to all lower and material influences, and 
which is bounded only by the co-ordinate promptings 
of perfect reason and perfect love. This, in brief, 
is the human ideal, towards which every ascending stage 
in the universe invariably points, which is impressed upon 
the very structure of our own material and spiritual 
nature, and after which the essential elements in that 
nature incessantly aspire. 

To get a scheme of the human faculties, therefore, 
viewed in the light of so many different stages of 
development, we must first place these three forms of 
mental activity clearly before us. We must next note, 
by observation, their lowest and most undeveloped 
states ; and then from these, their earliest commence- 
ments, we must trace them each upwards in parallel 
lines, guided by the law of progression, to their final 
completion. 

The lower states, according to this law, will be those 
in which the mind is most dependent — most allied 
to the inferior forms of nature — most determined, by 
sense, by instinct, by mere animal feeling. At every 
ftesh stage we must watch the process by which the 
human individuality becomes more determinate ; noting 
in what way the whole man attains more reason, more 
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love, more freedom; how, in brief, he becomes, more 
strictly speaking, mind, partaking more fully in the 
development of his own nature, and approaching nearer 
the ideal which that very nature sets before him. 

The steps which science marks out in this course of 
development must be, of course, more or less artificial ; 
since in nature there are no such distinct provinces 
to be found. But still, in tracing the history of the 
mind upwards, there are resting-places, where we may 
stand and watch the progress we have made. To 
these, then, we give certain names, which will serve to 
designate the most important points in the whole 
process ; just as we may speak of the leaf, the flower, 
and the fruit of the plant, although it is by imper- 
ceptible changes that they merge the one into the 
other.* The outline of the scheme will then appear 
as follows : — 

• So J. H. Fichte. “ The scientiAc procedure of psychology 
can only consist in presenting the intelligence, the feelings, and 
the will, separately for themselves ; but as each passes through 
similar steps of development, and gains upon each a corre- 
sponding expression, we must represent them in a threefold 
parallel row. As the soul in its primitive state of conscious- 
ness is the unity of sensation, feeling, and impulse, so also does 
the fully-developed mind carry with it the same parallelism. 
The highest stage of intelligence is absolute thought, the refer- 
ring of all the conditioned to the unconditioned. But this ides 
is originally immanent in the consciousness, for it is contained 
already in the very nature of the feelings. The soul from the 
Arst knows itself as a finite being, given up and related to the 
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MIND, 

AS 



I. 

Intelligence. 

II. 

Feeling. 

m. 

Will. 

1st Stage. 

Sensation. 

Pleasure and 
pain. 

Practical in- 
stinct. 

2d Stage. 

Intuition. 

Sentiments. 

Passions. 

3d Stage. 

Represents tton. 

Affections. 

Art 

^th Stage. 

Thought. 

Love. 

Freedom. 


The development of this plan into all its details, 
together with the verification derived from facts, 
science, and historj’’, will form the main purpose of 
the succeeding analysis. 

infinite. This highest element of thought, then, exists as the 
highest form of feeling. It exists, however, at the same time 
in the vaill, inasmuch as this, regarded as moral consciousness, 
aims no longer at the particular, but only at the universal. 
Here every progressive step contains the like, because its 
content — namely, the essential idea immanent to the conscious- 
ness — is the same. Nevertheless, every succeeding mental 
state is altogether peculiar, and can manifest itself indepen- 
dently in relation to the others. It is, therefore, a parallelism, 
not an identity.” — Zeitschrifl fUr Philosophie, vol. xii., Part i. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ON THE GENESIS OF MIND, AND ITS CONNEXION 
WHTH THE BODY. 


“ TiVas man wahrhaft verttehen will, TOn deseen UnMehen, miias 
man eincn deutliclion Begriff haben.” — G obthe. 


Now that we have pointed out the analogies which the 
philosophy of mind hears to that of nature, and gained 
some clue to the method in which it should be pursued, 
we might at once address ourselves to the facts of the 
case, and try the validity of that method by its prac- 
tical application. Such facts, however, can only be 
present on the supposition of mind being already in 
existence — mind, too, acting in connexion with a bodily 
organization. A prior question, therefore, naturally 
suggests itself : namely, how is mind (the object of 
our research) itself produced ? Whence did it pro- 
ceed ? How did it become connected with this material 
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frame ? and of what nature is the connexion subsisting 
between them ? 

Now these are questions, the solution of which 
cannot wholly lie within the region of observable facts, 
whether those of sensation or those of consciousness. 
The origin of all things is, in truth, transcendental; 
i.c., it belongs to a province which cannot be penetrated 
by human experience, but is accessible only to the 
power of human thought. It is not peculiar to the 
science of mind, that its deepest problems lie here. 
Whatever be the subject of human inquiry, there is 
always a boundary line where positive facts fail us, and 
across which we can only pass by reasoning, analogy, 
or reflection. The origin of a plant or an insect lies as 
much in a transcendental region, as that of the soul 
itself. 

If, perchance, it be asked, why, then, should we 
attempt to enter into such a sphere of inquiry at all, 
we can plead only the wants and promptings of the 
human reason. Reason is not satisfled with half a 
truth; it is not willing to bound itself wholly by 
actual experience; nay, by following truth along a 
series, many of whose links it can trace, and the prin- 
ciple of which it can comprehend, it feels justified often 
in completing the series, even where experience can no 
longer accompany us on the path. Should the light, 
that sheds itself upon this research, prove dim at the 
beat, yet we shall have the satisfaction of tracing 
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the soul’s history from the first point, where its 
existence can be actually observed; and get, perhaps, 
nearer to the line that separates the transcendental 
region, from that of positive facts, by the very attempt 
we have made to cross it. 

The following remarks, though not based entirely 
upon actual experience, may yet, we imagine, claim 
some amount of speculative interest : — 

Observation I. — The production of a human organ- 
ization in accordance with a physical law, cannot be 
conceived of, except as resulting from a previous type, 
that is, from a thought or plan in the creative mind, 
which was designed to realize itself in a material form. 

Let us consider, for a moment, how the case stands, 
as far as facts and analogies can illustrate it. The 
human organism is not produced complete at the fiat 
of almighty power, and a living soul then added to it. 
The physical individual, when first capable of being 
actually recognised, as a material fact, exists simply in 
the form of a minute globule or cell, which it requires 
the power of the microscope accurately to discern. 

This primitive cell-germ contains a power of self- 
development, which commences either by what is termed 
in physiology its “ duplicate sub-division,” or by the 
addition of new cells within its own circumference, until 
it forms the first rudiments of that organic tissue, out 
of which the whole human frame is at length con- 
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stmcted.* Soon after this, the primitive outlines of 
the human frame itself begin to appear ; first the 
stomach, then the spinal marrow, then the heart and 
lungs, and lastly, all the limbs and the organs of the 
perfect body. 

Throughout this whole process, there is one distinct 
and intelligible purpose kept in view: viz., the pro- 
duction of a human organism, that shall be fitted for a 
human destiny. To say that this takes place by 
chance is meaningless and absurd : to say that nature 
produces it, is saying nothing, unless you admit that 
there is mind, purpose, reason, and design tn nature, 
for such is indelibly impressed upon her work. But 
to say that there is mind and reason existing tn nature, 
must mean that a thought, or purpose of the infinite 
mind is localized there ; that it has embodied itself in a 
law of development, and that the result of this law 
is a realization of the thought itself, in a physical form. 

Thus, then, we cannot imagine the very possibility 
of the real in a man, without the pre-existence of 
the ideal. We admit, indeed, that the ideal is not, at 
this early age, accompanied with self-consciousness ; 
still it must be as really and actively present, as if it 
were so. Tor how could the tissue he constructed, 
the human brain formed, the entire organism fitted 
for a life of intelligent activity, and that, too, by an 
abiding law ceaselessly operating, unless the power 

• For the process of cell-formation, see “ Carpenter’s Physio- 
logy,” chap. iii. 
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which has added atom to atom, cell to cell, and organ 
to organ contained, in some way impressed upon it, the 
whole type and ideal of humanity. 

Observation II. — If a given ideal, answering to the 
human individual, existed antecedently, then the creation 
of the BEAL man, organically considered, can be no other 
than the position of this ideal, by virtue of a Divine law, 
under the conditions of time and space. We could ima- 
gine, indeed, an infinite creative power, giving existence 
to a human frame, and then adding a corresponding 
intelligent soul. Sut this is no explanation of the 
actual case before us. The body is an organic growth ; 
it is carried forward, step by step, by the hidden and 
immanent* power of some intelligent principle; the 
real and the ideal are inseparably there from the first 
cell, up to the integral man. We must regard the 
primitive germ, therefore, as containing, potentially, the 
complete individual, both body and soul. 

The cell, we know, contains the body, potentially, for 
it contains that power of self-development, which, by 
degrees, builds up the entire frame. But, in like 
manner, must that primary germ, we conceive, com- 
prehend, potentially, the soul, and all which it can ever 
become ; for it comprehends the very principle of life 
and intelligence, which emerges step by step, into 

• The term immanent is used to denote a principle of action, 
or intelligence, that exists within and not apart from the sphere 
of its operation. 
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conscious existence, and then comes within the law 
of human progress. 

Now put these two thoughts together: first, that 
there must be an ideal antecedent to the realization 
of each individual in time and space •, secondly, that 
the first cell-germ of the human organism must 
contain this ideal potentially (as proved by the law 
of intelligence, by which it develops from the first 
moment of its existence) ; and what follows from 
them? This natural conclusion: that the ideal has 
become deposited in that primary organic point; that 
it has precisely here become subjected, through the 
guidance of a Divine law, to the conditions of time 
and space ; and that from the moment the first germ 
comes into being, the entire individual is there, com- 
mencing a history in the world of reality, the issue of 
which none can as yet predict.* 

• On these speculations, see Cams’ “Physis,” p. 17. The 
following sketch is given by Maximilian Jacobi, of Cams’s 
doctrine, which, from its succinctness, may be acceptable to the 
English reader. 1. “Cams,” he remarks, “has nothing to 
object to in the view, that the soul is an elevated vital power, 
manifesting itself in its highest activity, so long as we attach 
the proper meaning to these words. 

“ 2. The Divine idea, which realizes itself there as soul, 
appears in connexion with a certain physical apparatus, just as 
necessarily as the idea of certain crystalline forms appears on 
the snow-flake, when the drops of rain are submitted to a low 
temperature. 

" 3. The greater or less energetic soul of any organization is 
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Observation III. — From the foregoing consider- 
ations, we may comprehend somewhat of the nature 
of the soul, and its connexion with the body. On this 
question there have long prevailed two opposite theories ; 
the one asserting that there is only a single, and that 
a material element in man, of which what we term 
mind is the function (Materialism) ; the other asserting 
that the soul is a real essence physically separate, 
and separable from the body (Dualism). The former 
manifestly loses the unity of the whole man in the 
multiplicity of material organs and operations; the 

determined, mainly, by the natvue of the nervous system. By 
means of this, a centralization in the life of the man takes 
place, on which the possibility of consciousTiess rests. 

“ 4. The whole man only enjoys existence through the inse- 
parable union of idea and substance. Everything within him 
proceeds, on the one hand, fi^m the idea — the type of all being 
previous to actual existence, the Divine thought ; and on the 
other side, from substance, or ether. 

“ 5. The nervous system is alone allied to the soul : it is the 
purest form of the indwelling Divine reality. By action upon 
the nervous system, and its reaction, are produced the pheno- 
mena which represent the idea of the individual, first feeling, 
then sympathy, then self-consciousness, then graduated know- 
ledge, and spiritual life, comprehending both a world-conscious- 
ness and a self-consciousness. 

“ 6. The idea which succeeds in fulfilling the organic condi- 
tions, by which it comes to a world-consciousness, is called soul; 
that which comes to self-consciousness is termed mind. Soul is 
the developed idea ; mind, the developed soul.” — See Jacobi’s 
“ Naturleben und Geistesleben,” p. 231. (Leipzig, 1861.) 
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other conserves the unity of mind, but grasps it only 
as a verbal abstraction. The organic view of the ques- 
tion, which we have just taken, will enable us to 
comprehend the perfect unity of the whole man, as 
being itself constituted by the inseparable connexion 
of the real and the ideal in his nature. 

To show this, it can hardly be necessary to remark, 
at the outset, that the unity of consciousness cannot 
be philosophically accounted for, on the purely material 
principle. What, in truth, is the body taken alone ? 
Simply a corpse. There is no imity in its constitution. 
It is a compound, or accretion of particles, which, left to 
themselves, dissolve with the utmost rapidity. Without 
life, moreover, there is no unity in its design and pur- 
pose. One part does not work with another; it has 
no mechanical adaptation to any given end, — no use to 
subserve in the creation around it. Add the principle 
of life and intelligence, and the whole becomes one — 
one in its conception, one in its purpose, and one in its 
entire nature. 

But what objection, it might be said, can be urged 
to tbe view, that the soul is a spiritual substance, 
distinct from the body, and superadded to it? The 
objection is this, — that every conception we can possibly 
form of such an entity is purely negative. Of spirit, 
substantively considered, and apart from a material 
organization, we have no experience, and, conse- 
quently, no positive idea. The only method in which 
it can be defined as a substance is — by taking the 
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realities of which we have experience, and abstracting 
one property after another, until we have an entity, 
without extension, without resistance, without parts, 
without divisibility, &c., &c. 

After such a process of abstraction, that which 
remains is a mere negation, — a remnant to which we 
can reasonably assign none of the concrete properties 
of life and activity. 

Beside this, there is a contradiction between the 
very idea of such a unity as the Dualist imagines to 
constitute the essence of the soul, and the vast mul- 
tiplicity of the phenomena to which it gives rise. Do 
what we will, we cannot resolve, by any intelligible 
method, the absolute incorporeal unity he starts from, 
into the variety of incongruous and often self-contra- 
dictory actions which experience reveals, nor carry 
back that multiplicity, if we commence there, to one 
absolute unity. The whole system of dualism in the 
ordinary sense is thus fraught either with barren nega- 
tions, on the one hand, or palpable contradictions, on 
the other. 

Looking away, then, from these abstractions, all the 
facts of the case tend to show us, that the soul and the 
body are perfectly coincident, and that no single organic 
action takes place in the one without the other. The 
reason why this has not been more clearly perceived, is 
chiefly owing to the pertinacity, with which the human 
soul has been confounded with the human consciousness. 
The soul, as wc have shown, is prior to consciousness. 
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It exists unconsciously from the formation of the first 
cell-germ ; it operates unconsciously throughout all the 
early processes of life ; it acts unconsciously even in the 
greater part of the efforts which subserve our intel- 
lectual development. 

All the most complete researches into the nervous 
system confirm this view of the case. Nervous force 
imd mental force are perpetually interchanged and 
interchangeable. Sensations, ideas, feelings, affections, 
passions, — all play backwards and forwards between 
soul and body with the most perfect interpenetration. 
The sold is in the whole body, in every part, in every 
nerve ; it forms the peculiar essence of humanity, and 
with the body it constitutes the reality and the unity of 
the individual man.* We become most sensible of 
this if we attempt to draw a line anywhere between 
vital and psychical forces, and find how impossible it 
is to succeed in doing so. Even in the early uncon- 
scious developments of li/e, there is an intelligible 
purpose manifested which denotes the presence of a 
rational principle, although that principle only mani- 
fests itself as yet in teleological forms and processes. 
Instinct, again, plainly betokens mind, only on a lower 
sphere; for all the actions which it prompts, are as 
distinctly impressed with the laws of reason as those 
which rise above it. Neither is it possible, if we go 

• Of physiological writers, Unzer has exhibited this unity in 
the most striking way, and by the vastest array of actual facts. 
See his “ £rste Griinde einer Physiologie.” 

E 2 
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one step further, to separate the phenomena of sensa- 
tion fixim those of the physical and vital forces. The 
conscious and the unconscious sides of the process are 
so blended together, that it is only by a mental fiction 
that we distinguish them, and assign a cause to 
the one different from that which produces the other. 
If we go upwards from sensation towards the more 
intellectual regions, each step involves a correspond- 
ing action of the nervous system, which gives occasion 
to the allied mental phenomenon, as certainly as 
any other organ of the frame is associated with its 
appropriate function. And even if we ascend to 
the autoeratic power of the wiU, still that is only 
reached by a succession of steps, all involving both 
thought and feeling, between no two of which we 
can draw any line of demarcation, so as to say where 
the vital and automatic processes end, and where those 
of the soul, par excellence, begin. The whole, in fact, 
are so interwoven in producing the result, that they 
point us of necessity to a primitive unity, as the real 
starting-point of them all.* 

We are far from concluding from this, that the 
mind is merely the function of material atoms, and 
has not any distinctive existence of its own. Instead of 

• This is completely illustrated by Dr. Carpenter’s doctrine 
of the correlation between nerve force and mental force, by 
means of which he has attempted to reconcile the contradictions 
of ultra-Materialism, on the one hand, and ultra-Dualism, on the 
other . — Principles of Human Physiology, Sec. 805. 
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bringing the soul under the category of mere physical 
life, we bring life under the category of the soul. The 
same principle which shows itself in the human organi- 
zation — which gives form and feature to the body — 
which adapts all the organs to their several purposes — 
which constructs the nervous system as the great 
medium of mental manifestation — which implants the 
instincts, and prompts the senses to their appropriate 
work, — this principle rises in due time to a self- 
conscious activity, in which it can recognise its own 
Divine origin, and aspire towards its equally Divine 
destination.* 

• It may be interesting to offer a few historical notes 
respecting the problem now on hand. The view of Aristotle, 
as coinciding very generally with that just stated, has been 
already noticed. In modem times the question has been 
re-investigated under more advantageous circumstances, owing 
to the greater development of physical science. "We may 
classify the progress of opinions respecting the essential nature 
of life, and its connexion with the phenomena of mind, as follows : 
— 1. The chemical theory. This was represented by Sylvius in 
the seventeenth century, who reduced all the phenomena of 
vital action and organization to chemical processes. 2. The 
mechanical theory. This falls to the time when Harvey dis- 
covered the circulation of the blood, and Boerhaave represented 
the human frame as one great hydraulic machine. 3. The 
Dynamical theory. Here we have the phenomena of mind and 
of life drawn closely together. The writings of Stahl especially 
show this point of view. He regarded the whole man as being 
the product of certain organic powers, which evolve all the 
various manifestations of human life, from the lowest physical 
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Thus body and soul are not like two halves of the 
man. They are, as Carus beautifully remarks, like 
the centre and circumference of the eircle ; the one an 
ideal point, the other an actual limitation, both of whieh, 
however, are neeessary to form the reality of the circle 
itself. Or to speak in the language of Aristotle, we 

processes to the highest intellectual. 4. The theory of irritaiim. 
This we find more especially amongst the French physiologists, 
such as Bichat, Majendie, and others, who regard life as being the 
product of a mere organism, acted on by physical stimuli from 
the world without. 5. The theory of evolution. Schultz, and 
others of the German writers of the same school, regard life 
as a regular evolution, created by opposing powers in the 
universe of existence, from the lowest forms of the vital 
functions to the highest spheres of thought and activity. To 
these speculators nature is not a fixed reality, but a relation. 
It is a perpetual movement, an unceasing BECOMING, a passing 
from death to life, and from life to death. And just as physical 
life consists in the tension of the lower powers of nature, 
BO does mental life consist in that of its higher powers. 
6. The theory of a Divine ideal. Here, Carus, prompted by 
Schelling’s philosophy, has seized the ideal side of nature, 
as well as the real — has united them together in his theory of 
the genesis of the soul, and thus connected the whole dynamics 
of nature with their Divine original. 

Most of the purely psychological investigations of modern 
times tend towards the same point as those of physiology. In 
proportion as metaphysics have broken down the essential 
distinction between mind and matter, the way has been paved 
for the acceptance of the fundamental homogeneity of all vital 
and psychical processes, as well as their derivation from the 
one Infinite mind, as the source and subsUince of all creation. 
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may term the soul, the entelechy {evreKeyeid) of the 
whole body. 

Observation IV. — There are several objections 
capable of being ui^ed against this theory, which it 
may be well to notice. First, it might appear to some 
to involve the doctrine of materialism. Against this 
objection, I cannot do better than quote the language 
of Erdmann, who remarks in defence of the Aristo- 
telian doctrine, as follows : — " If any one would con- 
clude that the difference between soul and body, on 
this view of the case, is not perceptible, I answer, that 
it cannot possibly be imagined greater; for whatever 
predicate you may attribute to the body — the exact 
opposite will always apply to the soul. If the body 
exhibits a multiplicity of parts and members, the soul 
is not only one, but is that which brings back all multi- 
plicity to unity. If the body presents an externality 
of one part to the other, the soul is not only that 
which is alike present in aU, but forms the very con- 
nexion between them. K matter presents itself to us 
in the body, the soul, on the eontrary, is that which 
governs all matter, and determines its changes.” * 

To those who have only been accustomed to conceive 
of real existence under the form of dead unconscious 
resisting matter, there may be some difficulty in grasp- 
ing the reality of the soul, under this point of view, 
or of distinguishing it from a mere attribute, attached 
• “ Fsychologische Briefe,” p. 149. 
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to the bodily organs. But this difficulty will not exist, 
when we have once seen, that the peculiar essence of 
every thing in nature consists in a hidden principle of 
life and development, and not in the individual and 
material phenomena. The actual matter of the human 
body changes many times over during our lifetime, 
and can never, therefore, constitute the real man; so 
that even, physically speaking, the real man consists in 
the abiding power, which the body contains, to assimilate 
everything to a given form and idea. And what is the 
soul itself, but the same power, viewed on the ideal side 
of its nature and operations ? * 

The charge of materialism, in fact, is the very last 
which can be justly urged against this theory ; it may 
seem to he open, in some minds, to the charge of a too 
refined idealism, which charge, indeed, has not unfre- 
quently been preferred against it. 

• Compare the following passage from Bunsen’s " Hip- 
polytus,” vol. iv., p. 60. “We must now see what we understand 
by an ideal and a real existence. I presume, then, that we take 
real in the sense, that it means what exists in time and space, 
and ideal in the sense that it signifies the creative thought of 
the same — that which, in all these changes, constitutes the 
unity of the evolving existence. This thought is existence, 
yea, the only true existence in the highest sense, because it not 
only does not change, but we have declared it to be the cause 
of all changeable existence. We may therefore say, that 
thought, identified with will, and animated by love, is that 
which must be called (he being {to ov), that which ts in an 
eminent sense.” 
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A second objection might be made as follows. If 
the soul and the body are two things so essentially 
opposed as to their properties, how can there be 
a mutual interpenetration of one with the other ? 
Before any one venture to make this objection very 
decidedly, he ought to know more perfectly than we 
actually do, what the body really is. Of all ideas we 
have to deal with, there is, in truth, none more dark 
and undefined than that of matter. That the pro- 
perties of matter, as they present themselves to the 
senses, can be clearly enough defined, and a science of 
mechanics, &c. founded on them, we admit ; but the 
problem now before us is not to show, what are the 
sensible phenomena presented by the material world, but 
what matter itself, essentially speaking, is ; what it is 
in relation to thought, and to the soul as the principle 
of thought. The further our analysis of the essential 
nature of matter extends, the nearer we get to the con- 
fines of the immaterial. This is, in fact, simply a proof, 
that the difference between mind and matter is only 
phenomenal; that just in proportion as we penetrate, 
by the power of thought, into the essence of them 
both, they are seen more nearly to coincide ; and that 
the limit to which our knowledge of them tends, is 
the indifference point, where they blend in perfect 
unity.* 

Here, then, the opposition, physically speaking, 
between mind and matter ceases, — and the whole 
• See Tissot’s “ Anthropologie,” vol. iL, p. 346. 
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question is raised to the higher platform, where the 
conscious, and the unconscious, appear as the two great 
poles in the universe of being. With a dynamical 
universe around us, in which the only fundamental 
distinction relates to the possession or non-possession 
of self-consciousness, the mutual interpenetration of all 
its parts is not a problem that presents any insuper- 
able difficulty. 

But then, lastly, comes the question of immortality. 
How are we to conserve this great moral truth, when the 
body and the soul are regarded as so entirely coincident, 
that the dissolution of the one would naturally suggest 
the simultaneous destruction of the other ? The aspect 
in which the doctrine of immortality is placed by the 
acknowledged coincidence of body and soul, depends 
upon, whether we regard the real or ideal principle as 
containing the indestructible essence of existence, and 
the conditions of absolute perpetuity. Were the real 
regarded as prior in nature and development to the 
ideal, so that the soul merely appeared phenomenally 
as the result and function of the bodily organization, 
then, indeed, the hope of immortality could have no 
foimdation in our psychological principles. It is, 
however, indispensable to the whole theory we have 
propounded, that the ideal should have assigned it 
a prior and an independent existence ; that it should 
constitute the individuality of the man by its union 
with a bodily organization ; and, finally, that it should 
comprehend in itself the essential conditions of one 
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continued existence, throughout all the changes, to 
which our bodily organization is exposed. 

If this be the fact, then the only thing whieh passes 
away with the dissolution of the body is the mundane 
individuality, i.e., the entire complex of physical 
causes, on which the peculiarities of our mere human 
life and temperament depend. The very analogy, 
however, of a mimdane birth, suggests a still higher 
birth, viz., the entrance of the pre-existent and immortal 
ideal, as trained and developed by human hfe into new 
relations; its connexion with a superior organization; 
and its advancement to a higher and purer individuality. 
In this view, death is but a crisis in our being, the 
dissolution of the earthly tabernacle, — “not that we 
may be imclothed, but clothed upon, with that which is 
from above.”* 

• The paradox of the statement of the natural immortality 
of the soul, it will he seen, is here entirely avoided, — that, I 
mean, which attempts to attribute estetitial immortality to a 
being, whose existence is but of yesterday. 
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CHAPTER III. 

FIRST STAGE OF INTELLIGENCE.— INTELLIGENCE 
AS SENSATION. 


Bas Scelenartige, in welchem alles Leibliche der Natur sich, wie 
in einem inneren unsichtbaren Abgrund yeraenkt, und aus welchem 
die Welt einer inneren unendlicben Th&tigbeit, allm&hlicb reifend, 
hervorqxullt, ist dit SinnUcMceil . — Steffens. 


We now leave the pathway of speculation altogether, 
and enter the region of positive facts. Empirical 
observation, as we have before shown, points out three 
great spheres of mental activity, — those which are 
termed respectively Intelligence, Emotion, and Will. 
In pursuing the course marked out by the scheme 
above presented (p. 65), it will be, on the whole, most 
convenient to take one of these three departments at a 
time ; keeping in mind, however, that we only do so for 
the convenience of scientific analysis, not because there 
is any real separation in nature between them. 

Of the three departments which we have thus to 
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consider, that of intelligence is undoubtedly the most 
clearly defined, the most readily analyzed, and the most 
distinctive in its whole character. On this aeeount it 
claims precedence over the other two in our psycho- 
logical plan ; for, having once discovered the various 
ascending steps in the development of intelligence, we 
shall have the better clue for understanding the eorre- 
sponding phenomena of the emotions and the will. 

The term intelligence may be explained as including 
all the mental phenomena which contribute immediately 
to the production of knowledge. To understand these 
mental phenomena aright, and to connect them together 
in an ascending series, we must go to the very bottom 
of the scale, and trace the proeess by whieh conscious- 
ness itself (the primary condition of intelligence) is 
first of all developed. 


I.— THE QUESTION STATED. 

To some the objection may here present itself : — Can 
sensation be termed a form of intelligence at all ? Is 
it not rather a primary feeling, altogether anterior to 
knowledge ? This objection would doubtless hold good 
were we to regard the human mind as made up of a 
number of independent faculties, of which sensation 
is one. The whole theory of separate faculties, how- 
ever, has, in the very outset of our present inquiry, 
been abandoned, as tending to confound, far more than 
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to explain, all the great questions in psychology. In 
place, therefore, of meeting the objection above stated 
directly, we shall, first of all, attempt to place the entire 
subject in a somewhat clearer and more tangible point 
of ^iew, and see what conclusions we can then draw, as 
to the real nature of the sensational consciousness. 

What we have now to consider, under the term 
sensation, is mind — the entire mind, on the lowest, and, 
if we may so express it, the most physical stage of its 
activity. This stage must undoubtedly comprehend 
some element, which contributes directly to knowledge ; 
for all our knowledge of the outward world is based 
upon it as its primary condition. At the same time, 
it undoubtedly contains other elements as well ; — that 
is, it involves, side by side with the primary efibrts of 
intelligence, the co-ordinate efforts both of the emotions 
and of the will. The whole man, in fact, must be 
present during this, as during every other stage of our 
being. What may be detected, as the first phenomena 
of feeling and volition, we shall have to consider in the 
proper place, but whatever, in these early manifesta- 
tions of consciousness, stands connected with and related 
to the whole subsequent process, by which our know- 
ledge of external things is developed and completed, this 
we put down as belonging to the first or sensational 
phase of human intelligence.* 

• “ It is manifestly impossible," remarks Sir W. Hamilton, 
“ to discriminate, with any rigour, sense from intelligence. 
Sensitive apprehension is, in truth, only the recog^tion, by 
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Let us then go back to the point, in the development 
of the human individual, where we before left off. We 
imagined the soul, passing over from the region of the 
ideal to that of the real, and launched, in the form of 
a minutest cell, upon the ocean of time and space. 
From that moment onwards, we can trace its develop- 
ment, guided not only by analogy, but also by facts. 

The development of the human individual is, at first, 
embryonic. During this stage, the facts of consciousness 
are all wanting; hut yet we can trace the existence of the 
soul, in connexion with the nascent organization, experi- 
mentally, since we can observe its effects upon the physi- 
cal processes there in operation. The law by which the 
organs of the frame, one after the other, are perfected 
— by which a physique” is formed, suited to all the 
subsequent wants, longings, and even possibilities of 
the future man, must follow the secret workings of an 
immanent principle ; a principle which, although it does 
not yet come to a state of self-consciousness, is as truly 
the embryo soul, as the other is the embryo body. The 
two, in fact, are never for an instant separated, from 
the moment they enter the region of time and space. 
Their union constitutes the essential mode of our 
present existence ; without it, human existence were a 
nonentity. 

When the embryonic life is past, and the individual 
comes forth to play his own independent part on the 

intelligence, of the phenomena presented in and through its 
organs .” — Note D, on Nei^e Works. 
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stage of human existence, we find both the real and 
the ideal side of his being to a certain degree formed 
and developed, the one, too, exactly corresponding with 
the other. On the one hand, we find a physical frame 
perfectly constructed ; on the other, we find the indica- 
tions of a soul, capable of supporting, independently, the 
functions of life, and able to move the organs of the 
body in accordance with the instincts of self-preserva- 
tion — ^just opening, in fact, into a state of nascent 
consciousness. 

During the embryonic period, the hidden soul was 
existing, in a state of unconsciousness ; it acted, indeed, 
already, according to the laws of reason ; but, like the 
rest of organic nature, it was slumbering in darkness, 
and following its inward law without light or freedom, 
the will not yet unloosed, the self not yet realized. It 
is not possible that this entire dependance on natural 
organic laws should be at once removed ; that the spell 
should suddenly be broken ; that the individual should 
spring, at one leap, from a state of unconsciousness, to 
perfect freedom and self-possession. All the analogies 
of nature show the necessity of a gradual process of 
transition from the one state to the other, a transition 
in w'hich the lowest form of the conscious life shall be 
removed only by one degree from the unconscious. 

Now the primary manifestations of our nascent 
consciousness, we find, present exactly the medium 
position between dependance and independence, a 
position in which the soul begins consciously to act 
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for itself, but acts only responsively to the stimuli of 
physical influences. So long as this step in our 
development lasts^ the individual is said to be on the 
purely sensational stage of his history. Our present 
problem, then, is to determine the essential charac- 
teristics of this peculiar sphere of our mental activity. 


n.— SENSATION PHYSICALLY CONSIDERED. 

Physiology shows us, that the portion of the human 
structure, which stands in most immediate connexion 
with the mind, as receptive of physical stimuli, is the 

t 

nervous system. Man is formed to act in concert with 
the vast framework of nature which surrounds him, 
and of which his own corporeal frame is a portion. 
He belongs, physically speaking, to the same order 
of things, and is subjected to the same material laws. 
The sensory apparatus is the link which connects our 
inward mental activity with the properties of the external 
world, which allows influences to pass and repass from 
one to the other, which binds indissolubly together the 
regions of consciousness and unconsciousness. It is in 
the functions of the nervous system, accordingly, that 
we must begin to study the lower operations of the 
soul ; so that it will be conducive, not to say essential, 
to our purpose, first of aU, to give some general idea of 
the working of this part of our bodily structure. 

It is not our intention to enter here into any anatomical 
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description of the nervous system, since that can he 
gained far better from any of the professed works on 
the subject; we shall only explain its structure and 
operations so far as is requisite for our present purpose. 

If we can imagine the bones, muscles, skin, and all 
the other portions of the human frame to disappear, 
and the nervous system alone to remain, that remainder 
would present to our view the entire human form, 
figured out, towards the circumference, in the most 
delicate fibrous trace-work. The fibres, however, of 
which it consists, approach more and more towards a solid 
mass, in proportion as you get nearer the central line 
or axis of the body, first uniting together in the spinal 
cord, and then developing themselves, at the summit 
of the spine, into the whole complex structure of the 
encephalon. Every portion of the body is thus more 
or less penetrated by these nerve-fibres ; and the im- 
pression which is made upon any one point of the 
circumference can be transmitted with unerring pre- 
cision towards the central line, and, under proper 
conditions, still upwards to its final expansion — the 
brain. 

In the lowest forms of animal life, the spinal cord, 
with its ganglionic knots, forms the only centre of 
nervous influence. As we approach the higher, and, 
especially, the vertehrated form of animated nature, 
the spinal cord expands into a mass of sensory ganglia, 
which give rise to progressively higher modes of 
sensitive life. The cerebrum next appears ; which is. 
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at first, however, in the lower vertebrata, very small in 
comparison with the other portions of the encephalon ; 
but becomes relatively greater and greater, until it 
obtains that vast preponderance whieh we see in the 
human system. Accordingly, there are three main 
centres of nervous force apparent in the structure of 
the animal frame: 1st. The spinal eord, from which 
proceeds almost the entire power of exciting muscular 
movements. 2dly. The sensory ganglia, from which flow 
the various forms of sensitive life. And, 3dly, The 
cerebrum itself, which is found in man to subserve the 
loftier purposes of intellectual and voluntary activity.* 

Let us consider next the materials of which the 
nervous system is composed. If we look, first of all, 
at the brain itself, we find that the main substance 
of it consists of a compact mass of white-looking 
material ; while all around this material, and following 
its multifold involutions, is a coating of gray matter, 
which forms into large ganglionic masses at the base 
of the brain, and constitutes what we have already 
designated as the sensory apparatus. The structure of 
these two materials is physiologically extremely different. 
That of the gray matter is vesicular, while that of the 
white is simply fibrous j the former more nearly allied 
to the cellular structure of the whole oiganic system, 
the latter losing all trace of this structure in its thin 
fibrous development. 

This twofold material, then, appears in varying 
• See Carpenter’s “ Human Physiologj',” chap. xiv. 
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proportions throughout nearly the whole of the nervous 
system. The gray matter is found along the interior 
of the spine, here in larger, and there in smaller 
quantities; while the white matter, drawn out into 
bundles of fibre, constitutes the whole exterior mass 
of the spinal cord, and develops from thence into those 
myriads of fine white threads which intersect one 
another in countless ramifications, and form the media 
of communication from all parts of the circumference 
to the cerebral centre, and again from the centre to all 
parts of the circumference. 

After these few preliminary explanations, we are the 
better prepared to explain the action of the nervous 
system, and to show how it stands in connexion with 
our mental manifestations. It was formerly imagined 
that the nerves were merely tubes for the circulation of 
a fabulous matter, termed animal spirits. When this 
doctrine failed of experimental proof, the vibratory 
theory succeeded to it, as expoimded in Hartley’s 
celebrated “ Observations on Man.” These and similar 
speculations were usually entertained amongst physio- 
logical writers of this and other countries, until they 
were all throam into the shade by the great discovery 
of Sir C. Bell, that the nerves are really of different 
kinds, and perform several distinct functions in the 
animal economy. Those which spring from the posterior 
portions of the system, he showed convey sensation 
only, while those springing from the anterior subserve 
as exclusively the purpose of motion. The former. 
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accordingly, have appropriately been termed afferent, 
as conveying impressions from the different organs 
of the body towards the centre; the latter have been 
termed efferent and respondent, as conveying the 
reactionary movement from the centre back again to 
the circumference. 

It is not to be imagined, from what we have above 
said, that the nerves of sensation can propagate images 
of material things ; there is no evidence whatever that 
the nerves ever receive such images, or that they 
are capable of transmitting them, or that an image can 
in any sense whatever reach the mind, or that, if it 
did so, it would account for any one phenomenon con- 
nected with human knowledge. The nervous system is 
susceptible simply of impulses. It possesses a peculiar 
sensitivity, which corresponds in every separate organ 
to the appropriate stimulus; the optic nerve to the 
rays of light, the auricular nerves to the appropriate 
vibrations of the atmosphere, and so forth. Thus, 
what the nervous system really does, is, to make us 
conscious of the conflict of the external world with 
our organic nature; to communicate all the impres- 
sions which that conflict excites, and to enable us 
reciprocally to react upon the world. It is the field 
on which the whole battle between self and nature 
has to be fought, a battle so fruitful of consequences 
to both parties in the encounter.* 

• See Carus’ “Physis,” p. 311, et seq. 
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We have, then, now before us three distinct portions 
into which the whole nervous system has shown itself 
to be divisible, each portion distinguished by a peculiar 
function. First of all, there are the afferent nerves, 
which convey impressions from without towards the 
centre. These nerves terminate in the ganglionic 
masses, composed of gray matter, which cluster around 
the base of the brain ; terminate, moreover, not in any 
distinct points, but in lo(^s, which are probably con- 
nected with the returning motor system. Secondly, 
there are the motor nerves, which run from the gangha 
to all parts of the human body, and convey the appro- 
priate energy, necessary for vital or muscular move- 
ments. Then, thirdly, there are the ganglia themselves, 
in which all that nervous force is generated, which 
produces the proper reaction, so soon as any impres- 
sion from without has excited them to the performance 
of their peculiar function. The fibrous portions of 
the nervous system, accordingly, appear to be simply 
intemuncial, i.e., adapted for conveying the impulses 
impressed on them from one point to another. The 
vesicular matter, on the other hand, constitutes the 
apparatus for generating nervous energy, in whatever 
way that energy may be afterwards expended. 

The actions which result from this development of 
nervous foree may be wholly without the region of 
consciousness, or wholly within it, or partly within 
and partly without. Thus, the action of the heart is 
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kept up by means of nerves which operate entirely 
apart from the human will or consciousness; those 
which produce the action of the lungs are partly 
involuntary, and yet partly under the cognizance of 
the mind and dominion of the will; while those 
which give motion to the different limbs may operate 
either with or without the consciousness and either 
with or without the will. \ATiichever it he, however, 
they still perform their functions with the same 
unerring certainty. 

Let us now return to the three great nervous centres 
(those of the spinal cord, the sensory and emotional 
ganglia, and the cerebral hemispheres), and see in what 
way they are related to each other. It was surmised 
by Unzer, in the last century, and demonstrated by 
Dr. Marshall Hall, at a more recent period, that the 
brain is not the only portion of the nervous system 
which has the power of reaction, but that other parts 
of it may also form an independent centre of nervous influ- 
ence. The spinal oord, for example, is the centre of a 
force which excites muscular movements throughout the 
various organs of the body, and that entirely apart 
from any effort of the will, or any recognition by the 
consciousness. This is proved, not only by observa- 
tions upon our own involuntary actions, but by the 
still more crucial fact, that frogs and other animals, 
after decapitation, will continue, if the nerves are 
stimulated at the extremities, to perform the action 
of walking. See., so long as the spine is left entire, but 
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fall asunder, entirely relaxed, the instant the spinal 
cord is withdrawn.* 

Again, there is another vast centre of nervous influ- 
ence in the sensory system at the base of the brain. 
Here lies, as we have seen, the great scat of sensation. 
And, as the nerves of the senses terminate and result 
there, we must also fix upon this as the precise locality 
from which all those movements proceed, which are 
immediately connected with, and originate from dif- 
ferent modes of sensation merely, f To these belong all 
that class of actions which we term purely instinctive 
— actions which do actually result from certain sensa- 
tions that reach the consciousness ; but which are pro- 
duced as an immediate reaction from them, quite apart 
from any effort we put forth, either of the understanding 
or the uiill. 

Then, thirdly, we have the cerebral hemispheres, — 
the great centre of all intelligent and volitional energy. 
This energy manifests itself, not immediately upon the 
organs of the body, but primarily upon the sensory 
system, and then, through it, upon the entire frame. 

There is reason to believe that every individual nerve 
pursues its own way through the whole system, up to 
its final destination in the encephalon ; and this 
enables us the better to understand the operation of 

* These nerves are termed by Dr. M. Hall, the excito-tnotor 
system. 

t Hence termed by Dr. Carpenter the consensuous, or sensori- 
motor system. 
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the great law of nervous action, to whieh we must next 
refer ; a law, the full development of which is due only 
to the most recent physiological researches.* 

The law may be stated as follows : when any appro- 
priate stimulus makes an impression upon the cor- 
responding nerve at any point in the circumference, the 
firft tendency is for that impression to follow the path- 
way of the nerve or nerves affected, through every 
intermediate region up to the cerebrum itself ; and, 
then, having excited the mind’s attention, and roused 
the activity of the will, to be reflected back along the 
motor nerves, and give rise to any external movements 
which the case may demand or suggest. Just as in 
the electric telegraph, when the magnetic current is 
once excited, the impulse impressed passes all the 
various stations on the road, speeds on to its destina- 
tion, gives an intelligent hint to the mind there located, 
and then ehcits a response, which originates anew 
in that mind, back to the other extremity.f 

This, then, we say, is the law of nervous action, in 
its full, unrestrained operation; the physical apparatus 
forming, as it were, a complete magnetic system, with 

• Especially to Dr. M. Hall, Dr. Laycock, and Dr. Car- 
penter. 

t Observe, that there is no image sent by the nerves to the 
brain of the external object, any more than an image of the 
man who ought to be hanged is sent by the electric telegraph, 
when the police are warned by it of the probable arrival of a 
murderer at the other end. 
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its two opposite poles of action and reaction. This 
law, however, undergoes various modifications, which 
give very important results in the working of the 
human economy. It sometimes happens that, for 
various causes, the original impression cannot actually 
reach the brain. Either there is some physical impedi* 
ment to it, or the nerves are expending their energji in 
some other direction, and cannot receive, at the moment, 
a new stimulus. In this case, the impression stops short 
at one of the other centres, and is reflected back from 
that centre, through the motor nerves, without exciting 
the mind’s attention or awakening the energy of the 
will. And yet these reflex actions are as appropriate 
as those which flow directly from a mental pui-posej 
nay, in cases of purely physical necessity, are far more 
suited to the exigency of the moment, than any which 
the mind could have consciously suggested, or the 
will put in execution. 

Each of the several centres to which we have already 
referred may thus become the point, from which impres- 
sions are reflected, and with a wholly different result in 
every case. Thus, if impressions are reflected from the 
spinal cord, muscular movements alone follow without 
any sensation or consciousness whatever. Of these 
phenomena numerous examples may be found in almost 
any modem physiological treatise. 

Next, if the impressions are reflected from the sensory 
ganglia, then feeling and conseiousness will be actually 
awakened; but the movements consequent upon them 
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will be wholly automatic, influenced simply by the 
sensation, and not at all by the will. Such movements, 
for example, as winking the eye, to prevent injury; 
shrinking, to avoid danger; balancing the system, to 
prevent falling, and numerous others, come under this 
class ; movements which in the lower animals usually 
take the place of the will, and in man undertake the 
same duty, whenever the will would not decide quickly 
enough, to accomplish the purpose required without 
physical inconvenience. 

But, thirdly, it has been shown by Dr. Laycock,* 
that the cerebmm itself is also a centre of reflex 
action, that the nervous impression may excite some 
special activity there, and that both ideas and emotions 
may flow on from this excitement, without any of the 
governing power of the will. This is seen in dreaming, 
still more clearly in somnambulism, whether natural or 
artificially superinduced ; and it not unfrequently forms 
the prominent chai*acteristics of men, who possess large 
intellectual faculties and strong emotions, with no 
corresponding power of voluntary self-government. 
Indeed the brilliant qualities which appear in men 
of genius, often result from the spontaneous reflex 
action of the cerebrum urging the individual onwards 
with extraordinary force in one particular train of 
thought and feeling, independent of any efibrt, or 

* In a paper read before the British Association at York, in 
1844. 

F 2 
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even of any desire of his own.* To a certain 
extent, indeed, the whole flow of our thoughts and 
ideas may he termed reflex ; for though the will may 
guide, it is never able actually to originate them. 

Over all these centres of reflex action, we find, 
lastly, the dominant power of the will, the most 
distinctive feature of humanity, and that which gives 
both unity, purpose, and complete harmony of 
action to the whole man. That the action of the 
will stands in correlation with any special state of 
the nervous system, has not, as far as I am aware, 
been distinctly affirmed by any physiological writer, 
while the phrenologists virtually disowTi the very fact of 
the will altogether. It appears to me, however, viewing 
the question upon rational grounds, and following the 
analogy of the reflex actions generally, that, just as 
an act of the will embodies the efibrt of the whole man, 
implying, at the same time, intelligence, feeling, and 
force ; so, physiologically speaking, this state of mind 
will stand in correlation with the total affection of the 
nervous system. Afiect the spinal cord, and we have 
simply excito-motor actions ; affect the sensory ganglia, 
and we have consensuous actions ; affect the intellectual 

• Coleridge and Mozart are instanced by Dr. Carpenter as 
being types of this psychical character, each in his own 
particular department. (“ Principles of Human Physiology,” 
p. 817.) To distinguish these phenomena from the rest, he 
has termed them ideo-motor actions. 
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and emotional regions, and we have emotional and 
ideo-motor phenomena; lastly, if the affection reaches 
its full height, and brings the whole nervous system 
into one united attitude of attention, then we shall 
have that state of purely voluntary activity, which 
expresses the concentration of the whole man in the 
deed and effort of the moment. Thus, instead of 
throwing the power of the will out of the sphere of 
physical influence, and fixing it in some transcendental 
existence, we regard it as an expression of the totality 
of our organic power, the whole governing the parts 
and directing them to the fulfilment of the one great 
purpose of human existence.* 

To make these several operations more intelligible, I 
borrow, with a slight modification, the following dia- 
gram from Dr. Carpenter’s “ Human Physiologj^,” 
(fourth edition), in which the upward arrows denote 
the course of the afferent innervation, the horizontal 
the course of the reflex actions; and the downward 
arrows the course of voluntary effort. 

• We do not intend by this, that voluntary phenomena are 
merely the function of the cerebrum in this particular condition. 
We regard the soul and its organ as being perfectly correspon- 
dent throughout the entire series of our psychical activities ; the 
reaction in the case of sensation being as much an effort of the 
spiritual principle adapted to the precise circumstances of the 
case, as are those higher energies which we include under the 
term voluntary. There is, in fact, the same relation between 
will on the lower and higher sphere, as there is between intelli- 
gence in its sensational and its purely rational form. 
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• We have classed the intellectual and emotive phenomena 
together, as emanating from one common centre, namely, the 
cerebrum. Analogy, however, seems to favour the notion that 
they have really independent centres ; and I am indebted to my 
friend, Mr. Noble, for the suggestion that the actual centre 
of the emotions is to be fixed in the optic thalami and the 
corpora striata. This would harmonize extremely well with 
the whole observed development of our knowledge, which, 
commencing with a physical impulse, appears next in the form 
of an incipient mental sensibility, and then expands into dis- 
tinct notions or ideas ; which ideas can, then, in their turn, 
react upon the emotions. The position of the above-mentioned 
ganglia at the base of the hemispheres, corresponds exactly 
with the supposed function. They lie midway between the 
sensory ganglia on the one side, and the cerebral hemispheres on 
the other, and have fibres which communicate downwards to the 
one and upwards to the other. We shall pursue this investiga- 
tion, however, further when we come to treat of the emotions 
and the voluntary power, in the next volume of the present 
work. Meanwhile we include the two ganglia above mentioned 
under the cerebral centre, and leave their precise function in 
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Here, it will be observed, the asterisk * denotes the 
starting point of the whole process, which begins, as 
we have seen, with a physical impression from without. 
If anything prevent the passage of this impression 
upwards, it is reflected at a, along the spinal cord. If 
it pass to the next stage, produce a sensation, and is 
then stopped in its course, it is reflected at b, from the 
sensory ganglia. If it reach the cerebrum without 
affecting the whole system, it suffers still a third reflex 
action at c. Lastly, if it accomplish its whole destina- 
tion, the entire nervous system is awakened to it, the 
will excited, and a voluntary reaction ensues. The 
nature of this reaction we must next explain. 

As voluntary effort results from the affection of the 
whole system, so it is calculated to work downwards 
upon the whole, as is seen at ee. This, however, it 
cannot do immediately. 

The immediate action of the will is only upon the 
nervous centre, which lies at one remove below it. We 
can regulate by it the flow of our thoughts, and 
control the working of the emotions; but we cannot 
perform by a direct voluntary efibrt, the actions which 
belong either to the sensori-motor or excitor-motor 
centres. The sensory ganglia, again, lie, as it were, 
midway between the purely physical processes on the 
one side, and the ideo-emotional centre on the other. 
They can be played upon, therefore, either by actual 

that hypothetical position in which it is acknowledged to stand, 
by modern physiologists. 
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impressions from below, or by ideas and emotions from 
above. When impressions, therefore, have passed through 
every stage into the brain — when the mind’s attention 
has been awakened to them — when an ideal trace, image, 
or idea of them has been left there; then this idea 
may he reflected down upon the sensory apparatus, 
and produce the same efiect at the extremities as that 
which is caused by the physical impulse itself. 

Thus the idea of a pleasant taste will make the 
mouth water, and the idea of anything disgusting will 
produce sickness. When the nervous system, indeed, 
is brought into a peculiar state of sensitiveness it may 
he played upon by means of suggestions like an 
instrument, wholly responsive to the will of another. 
Hence the phenomena of what has absurdly been 
denominated electro-biology, in which ideas and strong 
suggestions are made to work downwards upon the 
sensory apparatus, till they overcome by their superior 
force the entire will of the individual, and produce a 
series of the most surprising involuntary phenomena. 

Thus, then, we are brought to regard the whole cranio- 
spinal axis as one great automatic system, giving life and 
movements to the entire muscular frame, and carrying 
out its proper functions independently of any immediate 
direction of the will. If the will desire to influence it, 
it must do so through the ideas or the emotions which 
have their seat in the cerebral hemispheres. All human 
action accordingly, externally speaking, is really auto- 
matic ; it results from a state of the sensory nerves. 
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over which the will has no direct control; and it is 
thus that it enables us to perform all the funetions 
necessary for the comfort and security of human life, 
even when the mind is wholly absorbed in thought, or 
feeling, or reverie. 

Thus, too, the physical organ by which the soul 
operates is seen to be one complete sijstem, all its parts 
wonderfully harmonized to produce at once the best and 
the most beneficent results. The eonnexion between 
its parts is perfect, the lowest form of impression 
reaching up to the highest centre of action, and that 
highest centre reacting down to the simplest muscular 
movements. While some sensation ab extra is always 
necessary, on the one hand, to guide the activity of the 
will, the will, on the other, thus guided can act through 
all the intermediate centres of nervous influence, down 
upon the simplest automatic movements of the outward 
organs. 

In giving this brief sketch of the laws and opera- 
tions of human activity, we have, of course, only 
viewed the question on the physiologieal side, and 
entered only so far into the higher operations of the 
mind as may enable us to understand the real nature 
of sensation itself. There is, in faet, no precise point 
in which we can draw the line of distinction between 
the two, either physically or metaphysically. Nervous 
force, we find, can replace mental force, and mental 
force can replace nervous. The same phenomena may 
pass in and out of conseiousness, according as the 

p 3 
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superior system is affected or not. We conclude from 
all this, not that the two forces are distinct, but rather 
that they are one at the root. The great soul within 
is the mainspring of the whole ; consciousness, intelli- 
gence, and volition being the accidents, and not the 
essential marks of the soul’s operations. 


in.— SENSATION PROPER. 

Having now got a general view of the nervous 
system, and its connexion at once with consciousness 
and intelligence, we are better prepared to determine 
the precise nature of sensation, properly so called. 
Sensation always implies an affection of the nervous 
system, but an affection of a distinctive character, and 
holding a given place in the whole chain of vital mani- 
festations. 

There are many affections of the nerves, as we have 
seen, which never come into consciousness at all. 
These are usually attributed to what is termed vital 
force — an expression which, in fact, simply designates 
the actions of the soul, so far as they are purely 
instinctive and unconscious. On the other hand, 
there are other affections of the higher nervous centres, 
which correspond with the more purely intellectual 
and emotive activities. The sphere of sensation 
accordingly stands midway between these two. The 
former lie beneath sense, being more nearly allied to 
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those instinctive and almost vegetative operations which 
are found upon the embryonic stage of our being. The 
latter lie above it, consisting (rf intellectual processes 
to which the stimulus of the senses has first given 
occasion. Sensation always implies an aflFection of the 
nerves which passes to the sensory system — to the real 
seat of consciousness, and there awakens the mind’s 
attention to the impression of the moment. Its 
characteristics, accordingly, as based upon this descrip- 
tion, may be summed up in a very few observations. 

1. Viewed as a complex ^rocesi, sensation lies partly 
without the consciousness and partly within. The 
organic impulse, from the time it affects the extremities 
of the nerves to the moment when it reaches the 
sensorium, lies wholly without the consciousness, and 
should anything happen to prevent the complete 
transmission of it, would always remain so; by pro- 
ceeding, however, to the proper centre, it passes the 
line which separates the physical from the mental, 
enters the light of consciousness, produces a recognised 
impression, and thus becomes a psychological, as well 
as a physiological fact. 

2. Sensation proper is not purely a passive state, 
but implies a certain amount of mental activity. It 
may be described, on the psychological side, as result- 
ing directly from the attention which the mind gives 
to the affections of its own organism. This description 
may at first sight appear to be at variance with the 
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facts of the case, inasmuch as everj’ severe affection of 
the body produces pain, quite independently of any 
knowledge we may possess of the cause, or of any 
operation of the tvill being directed towards it. Facts, 
however, rightly analyzed, show us, that if the atten- 
tion of the mind be absorbed in other things, no 
impulse, though it amount to the laceration of the 
nerves, can produce in us the slightest feeling. 
Extreme enthusiasm, or powerful emotion of any kind, 
can make us altogether insensible even to physieal 
injury. For this reason it is that the soldier on the 
field of battle is often wounded during the heat of the 
combat without discovering it till exhausted by loss 
of blood. Numerous facts of a similar kind prove 
demonstrably, that a certain application and exercise of 
mind, on one side, is as necessary to the existence of 
sensation, as the occurrence of a physical impulse, on 
the other. 

3. The entire mental process which is necessary to 
produce sensation consists, according to what we have 
shown, in the mind receiving the affections of the 
body, and then embodying its own affections. It is 
the fact of action and reaction which first awakens the 
consciousness, just as the double magnetic current 
moves the needle. For the purpose of completing 
this circle, there is given an appropriate double 
system of nerves — the nerves of sensation carrying 
the affections of the body to the centre, and the nerves 
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of motion receiving the impulse and embodying the 
mental affection in the corresponding movement, mien, 
or gesture. 

The nerves may he subjected to many impulses, 
affecting the body, and, indirectly, the mind, without 
those impulses ever coming into consciousness ; and 
conversely, many actions may go forth from the vital 
forces (urged and impelled as they are by the soul 
itself) with an equal unconsciousness of their very 
existence. The instant, however, the whole circle 
comes into operation (like a magnetic chain), the 
instant an affection reaches the centre, provokes 
reaction, and is impelled back to the other pole, 
the light of consciousness at once breaks in, the mind 
is roused to a perception of what takes place within its 
own organic sphere, and a mental fact, indispensable to 
all our further knowledge, is the result. Sensation, 
accordingly, holds exactly the middle point in the 
souFs development, between consciousness and uncon- 
sciousness. On the one side of it are processes which 
are termed vital; on the other, processes which are 
termed spiritual; in sensation itself, the vital and the 
spiritual are indissolubly combined. 

4. The last remark we have to make respecting sen- 
sation proper is, that in relation to knowledge it is 
wholly subjective. The affections to which the mind’s 
attention is directed may be of infinite variety, but 
they are all affections relating to itself. The awakened 
consciousness is simply occupied with what passes 
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within its own sphere. No question has yet arisen as 
to an external world, or, indeed, as to any outward 
Cause, by whieh the phenomena presented have been 
piuduced. It will be very easy to understand and 
represent the nature of this mental state if we use a 
verb in the neuter sense to designate a mental action 
confined to the agent, and then employ an adverb 
to express the particular modification of that action. 
Thus, in the expressions, I feel strangely, I see green 
(using green as an adverb), &c., we indicate a con- 
dition of mind in which there is a consciousness of 
a certain mental state, partly affective, partly active, 
modified inlcmaUy, but not passing beyond the sub- 
jective sphere, to the cognizance of any external cause. 
Let the verb become active instead of neuter, and 
change the adverb into an object (as, I feel something 
strange, I see something green), and we have the 
characteristics of a new mental state, which we shall 
soon have to analyze under the name of " per- 
ception.”* 


IV.— VARIETIES OF SENSATION. 

The human organism, then, is the field of sensation, 
objectively considered. All the affections, which, 
having commenced there, reach the centre of the 

• See Erdmann’s “ Psychologische Briefe,” Letter 8th, and 
Hamilton’s Reid, Note D *. 
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system and engage the mind’s attention, come alike 
under this designation. Of the countless nervous 
influences which thus stream in upon the mind, perhaps 
no two are exactly alike. There are, however, various 
classes of sensations, which can be easily arranged 
■ under certain heads, in virtue of some specific points 
of similarity, and it is to such a classification that w'e 
must next briefly direct our attention. 

The first class of sensations we notice is well adapted 
to illustrate the subjective nature of these phenomena ; 
it comprises all those undefined feelings by which we 
are made conscious of the present state of our whole 
physical organization. There is such a thing as a 
feeling of health and sickness, of lassitude and vigour, 
of hunger and thirst, of sleepfulness and w akefulness, 
of heat and cold, with many other similar phenomena. 
All these and such-like states of the body are un- 
doubtedly conveyed by the nerves to the brain, and 
it is thus that they come clearly into consciousness ere 
they pass away or merge into other feelings. 

Nearly allied to them are the different muscular 
feelings, which exist independently of any apparent 
external impulse. Thus shuddering, twinging, cramps, 
and a variety of other feelings arising from the parti- 
cular state of the muscles, come clearly under the 
category of sensations, for in them all there is alike an 
affection of the nervous system, a transmission of it to 
the sensorium, and an awaking of the consciousness to 
the bodily condition of the moment. Here the process 
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stops, as far as the sensation is concerned; for any 
inquiry into the cause or into the object of such 
feelings would be an intellectual process, clearly dis- 
tinguishable from the sensation itself. 

The other varieties of sensation can be more easily 
and more definitively classified, from the fact of their ’ 
being distributed amongst jive specific organs, each of 
which is adapted to convey one particular species of 
our sensible impressions. Of the five senses those of 
seeing and hearing evidently form one pair, smell and 
taste another, while the sense of touch stands alone, 
marked by many distinctive and remarkable features. 
Let us, then, briefly notice them in this order. 

Sight and hearing have been termed by some the 
objective, by others the theoretic, senses. These names 
are merely employed to designate the fact, that they 
stand more closely connected than the others do with 
the intellectual powers, that they fix the mind’s atten- 
tion more directly upon the object affecting them, and 
that they make us less sensible than the rest of the 
corporeal affection apart from the objective cause. 

This is seen from the fact, that in these two organs 
the pleasantness or unpleasantness of the impression is 
altogether subordinate to the other ulterior purposes 
they have to serve. While anything ungainly or 
grossly anomalous, or too violent in its effect, may 
produce a feeling something like pain to the eye and 
ear, yet in the great majority of cases the character of 
the subjective impression is not thought of, nay, is so 
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absolutely indifferent to the real object we have in 
view, and so absorbed in that object, that we eould 
pronounce no distinct judgment upon it when it is 
once past. 

The same truth is indicated by the fact, that the 
terms used to designate the action of these organs, in 
nearly all languages, are identieal with those whieh are 
employed to signify intellectual processes. Knowledge 
is called light, attention is called hearing; and thus 
universally, the analogies of language point to the 
closest connexion existing between them and the intel- 
lectual faculties. 

If we consider, however, the specific characters of 
sight and hearing side by side with each other, we 
shall find a contrast, as well as a similarity. 

The nerve of the eye is nearer to the frontal region 
of the brain ; that of the ear to the cerebellum, and 
the posterior regions. The former, aecordiugly, being 
more nearly allied to the intellectual organs, is calcu- 
lated to eonvey impressions, which appeal at once to 
the understanding ; the latter, more allied to the region 
of passion and sentiment, is ealculated to eonvey im- 
pressions whieh appeal rather to the deepest feelings 
and emotions of our nature. 

“ The one,^' says Erdmann, “ is the clearest, the other 
is the deepest of the senses. The same eontrast shows 
itself in the objects by which these organs are severally 
afiected. In the former case, the object shows its out- 
ward surface, as it exists unmoved in space : in the 
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latter case it betrays, by means of the tone it gives 
forth, what exists within and under the surface. It is 
not the form and colour of an object which tells what 
it is, but its sound. For that reason the sight of a 
thing, does not penetrate so much to tJie heart ; it only 
tells us what is its appearance. On the other hand, 
the tone moves us ; it tells us how the thing, or the 
person, stands to the heart itself. On that account, 
we can easily explain the phenomena so often observed, 
that deafness is hard and distrustful; while bhndness 
is mild and confiding. 

“ We see things only at rest ; — their motion is only 
observed mediately, by comparing a moving object with a 
resting one. On the other hand, we hear succession, i.e., 
MOTION immediately; and rest {i.e., the continuance 
of a tone), only by measuring it upon the flow of our 
thoughts, and the continuous pulsations of the moments. 
On that account, words (i.e., the ever-recurring 
thoughts,) direct themselves to the ear; only where 
thought perishes, and turns into a dead letter, can 
words become visible. Inasmuch as sight gives per- 
manence and certitude, I write a bill in black and white, 
and that gives conviction. If I want to be moved, how- 
ever, I must hear. You may read many a thing quietly, 
which, if you read it aloud, would make your very 
voice tremble.” * 

The other pair of senses, which we mentioned, as 
related to each other, are those of taste and smell. 

• Erdmann’s “ Psychologische Briefe,” p. 163. 
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These are of a far less objective and theoretic character 
than the two former, carrying the feeling of agreeable- 
ness, or disagreeableness, as connected with the physi- 
cal impression much more prominently upon them, than 
the intellectual perception of the objects, to which they 
refer. In their use, moreover, they are practical rather 
than theoretical, — subser\ing the most important pur- 
poses in the economy of animal life, providing pleasures 
as well as selecting suitable sustentation for the body ; 
aiming, in brief, at our physical comfort and welfare, 
rather than the development of our intellectual nature. 

While their immediate object, however, is practical, 
yet each of these senses conveys impressions, which 
may easily be idealized. The taste penetrates far 
into the chemical constitution of bodies, and may be 
easily associated with a very considerable know- 
ledge of their interior nature ; while the smell, whose 
element is the air, awakens associations of a still more 
spiritual kind; and often calls back deep and long- 
forgotten feelings out of the volume of our past 
experience.* 

Of all the senses, however, that of touch is the most 
universal in its applications, and the most necessary to 
human existence. It combines, to a certain extent, 

* Erdmann — “ Psychologische Briefe” (p. 164), to which 
I am indebted for several of these views upon the senses. See 
also Karl Schmidt’s “Psychologische Briefe,” p. 68, et seq. 
Also, Fischer's “ Grundzuge eines Systems der Philosophie,” 
vol. ii., p. 146, et seq. 
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all the functions of the rest j being sometimes objec- 
tive in its suggestions, and sometimes subjective ; 
sometimes creating physical pleasures, at others intel- 
lectual ideas; enabling us, gradually, to replace, by 
manifold comparisons, the loss of the other senses, 
while itself can never be replaced by all the others 
combined. 

The more subjective phenomena of this sense, have, 
by some, been separated from the more objective, — the 
former being termed feeling, par excellence, the latter 
the muscular-tactual sense. 

To the latter of these divisions has been assigned 
the chief agency, by which we come to the distinct 
conception of the primary qualities of the material 
world, and with a considerable amount of reason and 
probability. It is not to he supposed, however, that 
any knowledge of this kind is an inference from our 
sensational impressions. The mind, as we shall soon 
see, proceeds intuitively towards all the fundamental 
elements, of which human knowledge is constituted: 
and when we attribute the dawn of a given idea to any 
specific class of sensations, we are merely stating the 
probable occasion, upon which the intuitive powers in 
question are first called into exercise.* 

• Oken calls touch, the earth-sense: taste, the water, or 
Jluid-sense ; smell, the air-sense ; hearing, the motion-sense ; 
and sight, the light-sense. Although we cannot always classify 
our sensations by the objects to which they correspond ; yet in 
the case of the special senses there is manifestly a relationship 
between each organ and some peculiar mode of objective exist- 
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Thus, although to mark the distinctive characteristics 
in each of the senses, we have pointed to the ideas 
which are excited by them, yet it must not be supposed 
that these ideas are contained, or even organically 
involved in the sensation itself. All sensation, as we 
have before explained, is purely subjective in its cha- 
racter; consisting simply and solely in the conscious- 

ence; and the terms which Oken has employed to designate 
them evidently come very nearly to a proper designation of 
this relationship. There are various questions respecting double, 
and inverted vision, &c., which have often been discussed in 
connexion with the phenomena of sensation. So far as these 
have any psychological interest, they must find their solution 
in the philosophy of perception. The English reader will find 
them well treated of in a very pleasant and useful little work 
(which forms, indeed, an excellent introduction to the study of 
the mind), on the “Philosophy of the Senses,” by Robt S. 
Wyld. Edinburgh. 1852. 

The following six laws are given by Karl Schmidt, as dis- 
tinctive of the peculiarities of sensation generally : — 

1. The organ should never be overtaxed. 

2. By periodical exercise the organ is always strengthened. 

3. Every special object requires a special mode of activity. 

4. The longer the impression upon the object lasts, the keener 
is the object felt ; and the less the organ is exercised, the longer 
must it occupy itself with the object, if it will completely appre- 
hend it. 

5. The organ receives freshness and life, when fresh and 
living objects are given it, as it were, for nutriment. 

6. The organ can only be harmoniously, entirely, and com- 
pletely satisfied by an harmonious, entire and perfect object. — 
Anthropologische Briefe, p. 94. 
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ness of our own bodily states, and affections. Whatever 
is afterwards added to this consciousness, or whatever 
of knowledge or idea grows out of it, it is all due to a 
development of mind higher up the scale than sensation 
itself. This being kept in mind, we shall now, in 
conclusion, show, how this further development, first 
of all, begins to appear. 


V.— RISE OF SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS. 

It is a peculiarity of the view, which we are now 
taking of the human mind, as an organic development 
— that there is no precise line of demarcation between 
the faculties. As in the growth of the plant, all the 
different stages through which it must pass, merge 
insensibly into one another, so also is it with the 
growth of the soul. We have just pointed out the 
most peculiar and distinctive characteristics of the sen- 
sational sphere of its existence ; hut it would be wrong 
to suppose that there is any sudden change, which 
takes place, from this sphere to the one next above it. 
So far from that, the change, as it exists in nature, 
is extremely gradual, — too insensible indeed for any 
analysis, however acute, to define the exact point or 
period of separation. 

Notwithstanding this, we may observe and may 
explain, without much difficulty, the preparation which 
takes place for the advance of the human intelligence 
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upwards from its sensational to its intuitional form. 
This preparation chiefly consists in the rise and 
development of self-consciousness ; for it is in the clear 
separation of self, from the world around us, that all 
perception, and indeed all knowledge, properly so 
called, commences. 

From the explanation already given of the nature 
of sensation, and the infinite variety of phenomena 
it presents, we can easily imagine, in what a chaotic 
confusion of impressions the mind must at first be 
involved. Sounds, sights, tastes, smeUs, feelings 
external and internal, all press onwards in countless 
multitudes to the centre of the system, and summon 
there the soul’s attention. Without some point of 
unitrj — some fixed reality running, like a continuous 
thread, through all these phenomena, our whole sen- 
sational life would be but a succession of mere impres- 
sions j — each point of existence being distinct from the 
other, and each renewed sensation, like a momentary 
life and death of the whole individual. In this chaos 
of impressions, accordingly, a middle point soon begins 
to appear, around which they aU tend to cluster ; order 
begins, then, to ensue; a dim connexion between the 
phenomena, of the different senses, makes itself mani- 
fest ; and the shadow of a continuous life, of which 
these impressions arc but the passing phases, is pro- 
jected from out the dark confusion. This shadow is the 
first rise of self-consciousness, — the middle point of our 
phenomenal existence — the unity around which all our 
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sensations, from the earliest periods, are gradually 
marshalled. The primary form of self-consciousness, 
accordingly, is the unity of seme. 

The rise of this unity prepares for an entire revolu- 
tion in the whole form of our intelligence. Before, every 
feeling was purely subjective, — a momentary state of con- 
sciousness, passing by, to make way for another equally 
independent and equally fleeting. Now, a duality 
is introduced. Here, on the one side, is the abiding 
self — the real point of identity, amidst all the flow of 
our feelings; — there, on the other side, are its varied 
phenomena. With the consciousness of self, accordingly, 
there rises, in exact counter-relation, the conscious- 
ness of the phenomenal world. Self-consciousness 
and world-consciousness, are thus indissolubly asso- 
ciated ; tbe one cannot exist without, but only by, 
the other. Self is first perceived, as that which is 
not phenomenon; the world is first perceived, as that 
which is not self. As there would be no light to us 
without darkness, as there is no finite without an infi- 
nite ; — so it is by the separation of self, from the chaos 
of our subjective sensations, that the world, as far as our 
comciousness is concerned, is first created. Hence, by 
aflSrming the me, we create for ourselves the not-me ; — 
and it is, by the power of self-consciousness, that, 
psychologically speaking, we construct the universe. 

The instinctive curiosity of the infant — ^his love of 
play, — his impetuosity against control, — his destruc- 
tiveness of everything that comes within his grasp, — 
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his evident impulse to rule, to master, to annihilate, 
to despoil, — all are alike indications of a state of mind, 
in which self-consciousness has just dawned, and is 
disporting itself in a new life, to which it knows, at 
present, no proper limitation.* All this, however, is 
but an education towards a further and a higher pur- 
pose. By these means the soul gradually finds its true 
place in the universe, sees itself as part of a great 
system, against whose laws it is vain to strive ; and 
prepares for that coming stage of development, in 
which it contemplates both itself and the world, not 
for the sake of struggle, or dominion, but simply for 
the intuition of Truth. 

• The development of self-consciousness in the child, as in 
the history of the world, and the phenomena by which it is 
accompanied, are somewhat minutely analyzed in Hegel’s 
“ Phanomenologie des Geistes,” and have been reconsidered by 
most of the Hegelian psychologists, especially Erdmann. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SECOND STAGE OF INTELLIGENCE.— INTELLIGENCE 
AS INTUITION. 


Wir erfaseen die Wahrheit nur so tief und so weit durch 
entwickelte und rermittelte Erkcnntniss als wir sie unmitielhar 
inno werden, d. h. innerlich erleben oder erfahrcn. Daher gilt 
das credo — experior «< Melligam nicht nur von der Wissen- 
schaft der Beligion, sondem von der lebendigen Erkenntniss aUer 
Wiesensgebiete. — Fibcheb. 


Before proceeding further, let us reconsider the point 
to which we have now arrived, in tracing the mind’s 
organic development. The physical frame and nervous 
system are already complete, the appropriate stimuli 
from w’ithout have acted upon the various organs of 
sense, awakened the nervous energy, reached the centre 
of the system, furnished the mind with a countless 
variety of impressions, and excited it to react along 
the motor nerves to the various extremities of the 
bodily organization. In addition to this, a central 
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unity has begun to appear amidst all the variety 
of our mental phenomena; for the feeling of self- 
consciousness has bound the multiplicity of our sensa- 
tions together into a wondrous harmony ; and, simul- 
taneously with this, the reality of the phenomenal 
world, as something distinct from self and its affections, 
has just dawned upon the mind. 

With the first dim revelation of self and the world, 
accordingly, we begin this new stage of our intellectual 
being. Hitherto the mind has acted only in response 
to some physical impulse : its activity, therefore, has 
been bound down to the sphere of sensible impressions, 
has shown no independence, no ideality, no freedom. 
The only approach to any pure mental activity has 
been the rudimental development of a self-conscious- 
ness and a world -consciousness, rising out of the 
primitive chaos of conflicting impressions. ^\Tiat, 
then, we have to inquire, will be the form of the 
human intelligence, when the mind has once broken 
loose from the physical impressions of the senses, and 
when it can view itself, and the universe, as separate 
and opposed realities ? 

Up to this point we must remember there are no 
signs to aid it, no words, no associations, no traditions. 
The bias of age, country, civilization, education, all 
is as yet unknown. Here is the soul on the one side ; 
there, the universe on the other. The soul, moreover, 
though already awakened to self-consciousness, yet has 
no other tendency within it than to yield itself to the 
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first and freshest suggestions, both of its own nature 
and of the world around it. The problem, therefore, 
we have to consider is this : supposing, after a nervous 
impression has reached the sensorium and provoked a 
reaction, we were immediately to draw an imaginary 
line, which should separate this from all further effects — 
what will be the precise character of the mental pheno- 
menon that presents itself directly we cross this line, 
and enter into the more intellectual side of the whole 
process ? 


I.— ON THE THEORY OF PERCEPTION. 

We shall approach the problem above stated most 
conveniently on the side of the material world, and its 
physical qualities. The effect produced upon the mind 
by an external impulse, as we saw in the former chapter, 
is termed a sensation : that which immediately follows 
after the sensation has been experienced, is termed, in 
our usual philosophical phraseology, & perception. It 
is, therefore, to the nature and theory of perception 
that the proper development of our psychological 
scheme now naturally leads us, and to which, there- 
fore, we must next of all direct our attention. 

There are two extremes in the views which meta- 
physical writers have taken upon this subject. The 
idealist, on the one hand, has attempted to account 
for the entire phenomena of the case by the inherent 
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power of the mind ; which, raised above the influence 
of material things, he conceives, constructs the whole 
succession of such experiences, for itself, and then lives 
in the ideal world of its own creation. The ailments 
for this position, taken chiefly from the necessary homo- 
geneity of the knowing and the known, are subtle and 
acute; but need not, at least in this county, any 
elaborate refutation. That they have tended to intro- 
duce a more spiritual view of nature, is their merit, 
and perhaps their mission; but that they will ever 
establish themselves, in the long run, against the 
practical realism of mankind, is neither to be hoped 
nor feared. 

For the same reason "we may pass by the theory of 
occasionalism, according to which we are supposed to 
experience all the phenomena ascribed to perception 
in pursuance of an immediate Divine interposition, not 
because there is any direct intercommunication between 
the soul and the world. In this doctrine we have 
simply a “ Deus ex machind," to solve the old difficulty 
respecting the intercourse of mind with nature, in place 
of a direct attempt to analyze and explain it on natural 
groimds; and the very failure of all natural attempts 
to probe the question to the foundation is its best and 
only apology. 

The opposite extreme, however, to these idealistic 
hypotheses, is one which demands a more careful 
consideration; — that, namely, which regards our per- 
ceptions as being simply impressions of external things, 
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stamped materially on the senses, and so, through 
them, upon the mind itself. According to this theory, 
we must regard the human organism as possessing a 
species of machinery, by which the forms and physical 
impressions of nature are taken up and conveyed to 
the soul. The trace which the actual impact between 
the outward object and the nervous system has left, 
first on the physical and then on the mental substance, 
is supposed to be the real basis of our subsequent 
knowledge of it; that knowledge not being able, in 
any case, to transcend the limits of those ideas, which 
are involved in the whole sum of our external impres- 
sions, when duly classified, compared, and subjected 
to the still further operations of the reasoning faculty. 

Now we need not wait to comment upon the extreme 
indefiniteness of the terms impression, trace, idea, &c., 
as employed in this whole perceptional theory. The 
smallest consideration will be sufficient to show us, 
that, admitting the existence of material impressions, 
and even images, on the organs of sense, yet the 
succeeding perception must involve the co-operation 
of another factor, which will greatly modify the final 
result : I mean, that of the perceiving mind. How- 
ever similar the outward impressions may be in any 
two cases, yet we know by actual experience, that the 
resulting perception will vary greatly, in its whole 
nature and contents, according to the mental consti- 
tution of the percipient. To take an extreme case ; 
mark the difference between the effect of an organic 
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impulse upon the brute mind and the human mind. 
In the former instance, there is a mere instinct 
aroused, and nothing further; but, in the latter case, 
there is supcradded to this instinctive element an 
intelligent mental action. The mind meets the im- 
pression, if we may so speak, upon the sphere of the 
nervous system, idealizes it, completes it as an intel- 
lectual phenomenon, and, ha\dng done so, attains to 
an appreciation of the actual properties of the thing 
presented, so far as it affects ourselves, such as could 
never be accounted for by the mere transmission of 
any physical impression. 

That our perceptions of external things, therefore, 
are simply copies of outward existences, is manifestly 
untrue, since a large element in their formation does 
not come from the external impression at all, but 
from the internal faculties of the perceiving mind. 
Just as the same air and moisture will produce in one 
case the materials of a lily, and in another of a rose, 
according to the structure of the organism through 
which they pass, so will the same external impressions 
effloresce into wholly different mental , experiences, 
according to the intellectual nature of the being who 
receives them. 

It will hardly escape, moreover, the observation of 
any acute analyst, that the sensuous impression we 
actually receive on the bodily organ cannot be by any 
means a complete prototype of the perception which 
follows it. A very small portion of the properties 
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perceived are actually given in the physical affection. 
The impression, for instance, by which we become 
cognisant of solid figures is made on a perfectly flat 
surface, so that here the mind has to complete what is 
only imperfectly indicated to it from without. The 
organic affection, in fact, acts only as a suggestion, 
which excites the min d to an independent intellectual 
operation of its own, but it can never bring with it any 
complete pictorial counterpart of the subsequent mental 
phenomenon.* 

The perceptive mind must indeed take cognisance of 
the physical stimulus, and start from it j in place, 
however, of merely receiving and propagating it, it 
converts it at once into a new mental phenomenon, 
and this mental phenomenon, coming as it does from a 
soul originally constituted in most perfect harmony 
with nature, is far more true to the entire objective 
reality opposed to it than any material impressions 
could possibly be. All oim perceptive experience, 
in fact, is idealized from fragmentary impressions made 
upon the bodily organs, and those impressions could 
never come at all out of the sphere of existence into 

• “ There is not the slightest reason,” says Mr. Mill, “ for 
believing, that what we call the sensible qualities of the object 
are a tj-pe of anything inherent in itself, or bear any affinity to 
its own nature. A cause does not, as such, resemble its effects ; 
an east wind is not like the feeling of cold, nor is heat like the 
steam of boiling water : why, then, should matter resemble 
our sensations ? ” — MiU^s Logic, vol. i., p. 80. 
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that of thought, except as thus transformed and assimi- 
lated by the thinking mind. 

Thus, then, on merely psychological grounds, we 
may conclude against the theory of representationalism, 
there being no assignable correspondency between the 
physical process in perception and the mental result. 
Externally, there is an appropriate impulse ; internally, 
there is a direct perception of truth. Of any inter- 
mediate representation, whether physical or mental, we 
know nothing. The result, as far as regards the 
nature of perception, is this, that our immediate 
experiences of the world without are mental phenomena 
which arise out of the direct conflict of mind and nature ; 
resulting, therefore, neither from the mere operations of 
the one nor the mere impressions of the other, but from a 
combined and harmonious action of both. 

To make this position more obvious, we shall adduce 
a few familiar examples. First of all let us take the 
perceptions of heat and cold. An object is applied to 
some portion of the surface of our body, and 
we call it hot ; another is applied, and we call it 
cold. A moment^s reflection shows us that heat and 
cold are simply afliections which we experience, and 
that there is nothing similar to them existing in the 
object itself. That there is a certain state of things 
externally which tends to expand, dissolve, consume, or 
stifien material objects, is true, and the intensity of 
this state can be measured by the thermometer ; but 
the degrees on the thermometer are no representation 
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and no measure of our perceptions of cold and heat 
in a body exterior to us. Those perceptions are 
dependent entirely upon the conflict between our 
organic condition (both mental and bodily) and the 
secret unknovNH powers of nature, so that heat and 
cold, strictly speaking, only exist by means of the 
sentient being that experiences them. 

If we take the phenomena of taste and smell, we 
shall come of necessity to the same conclusion. The 
particles or properties which affect the palate or reach 
the olfactory nerve, are, apart from ourselves, mere 
chemical agencies, by which one force in nature acts or 
reacts upon another. Tastes and scents do not exist in 
them apart from the counter operation of our own 
mental and bodily constitution. Take away the per- 
cipient mind, and all the enjoyments of the feast, all 
the fragrance of the flowers, and the whole of the 
associations which they embody, vanish as with a 
single and magic stroke. 

With sound the case stands precisely the same. 
Externally to ourselves there are movements and 
vibrations in the atmosphere, but there is no sownd 
until those movements affect the living ear. The 
whole world of tone — the grandest harmony, the softest 
melody, the living voices of nature — all exist not 
except as we co-operate, each one individually, in 
their production, nor can their characteristics be for a 
moment separated from the whole constitution of those 
who realize them. The perceptions of tone and harmony. 
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indeed, we know vary indefinitely, according to the tem- 
perament of different individuals, and therefore can have 
no common type or representation out of ourselves. 

In the perceptions, connected with the sense of 
touch, we do not at first sight so clearly discern the 
agency of our own percipient minds. And yet here, 
too, there is nothing in the outward object that at all 
resembles the inward phenomenon. The prick of a 
pin or the wound of a knife experienced by the mind 
has no likeness to the instrument with which it is 
effected, nor can an object of any given shape when 
pressed upon the surface of the body convey to us 
of itself any idea of that shape whatever. It is only, 
in fact, by a very complex process of mind that we 
can learn to identify a given bodily impression with 
the form of the external object which produced it. 

It is in the case of sight, however, as being the most 
objective of all the senses, that we have the greatest 
difficulty in separating the outward object and the 
bodily impression from the mental results ,' the more so 
as we find by actual experience that an image of things 
as we see them is actually thrown upon the retina at 
the back of the eye. There is here, however, a 
perilous distance for the materialist to travel between 
the retina and the living soul. The eye does not see 
of itself, neither if the optic nerve be severed can any 
visual perception reach the mind. How, then, we may 
ask, can this image on the retina travel along the nerve 
and impress the brain with its own form and hue ? 
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The moment we get beyond the mere mechanism of the 
case our pow’er of tracing the image is lost, and we can 
only detect at the other, or spiritual end of the process, 
a mental phenomenon, differing as widely as possible 
from the mere material substance without. 

This difference may he made obvious enough by 
considering the phenomena of colour. Strange as it 
appears to common sense, yet science assures us that there 
is no such thing as colour inherent in external objects. 
There is a given system of vibrations undulating 
through the universe which, amongst other things, 
affect the human organism, and enable it to create 
the phenomenon we term light. Thus while the 
exciting cause of light exists apart from the mind, 
that which we mean when we speak of the light itself 
does not. Now colour, as is well known, is simply 
a mode or peculiar determination of light — a reflection 
to the eye of some particular pencil of its rays. It is a 
phenomenon, therefore, which originates, as all light 
does, in the entire vitalized human organism ; so that 
without the eye, and the soul behind it, the imiverse 
would be all dark and dreary — not a tint nor a hue 
there, not a smile on the face of nature, nor a shade of 
beauty on the summer’s landscape. 

In all these cases abke we have no apparatus of 
representationalism between the world, as it is, per se, 
and the percipient mind, but simply a system of im- 
pulses, first conveyed to the brain, and then interpreted 
there, by the soul. These impulses are, as it were, a 
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divinely constituted language of inward signs, which 
the soul has to learn and to read; — but it were vain 
to say that that interpretation must be identical with 
the physical impression made upon the body. It is an 
interpretation which, in fact, reaches infinitely further, 
and which brings us much more closely into connexion 
with truth, as truth must exist to us in this world, than 
any mechanical impression, even were it traced up to 
the very soul, could ever accomplish.* 

• Hemsterhuis long ago affirmed the truth of this view of 
the case. “ All our perceptions of objects,” he writes, “ are the 
result of relations, which exist between us, and the objects, and 
every thing which connects us with the objects. Thus between 
us and ^dsible objects there are the light, the eyes, and the 
nervous process. If we put for the object itself the number 4, 
for the whole of what lie between us and the object, the number 
3, and for the perception the number 12, — then we cannot say 
that 12 = 4; but yet if 4 were not 4, then 4x3 would not be 
12. The perception {= 12,) therefore, is not the pure represen- 
tation of the number 4, which stands for the olyect, nor of the 
number 3, which stands for the whole mediating apparatus — 
nor for the process of recipiency, — it is simply the perception 
itself = 12. If I consider .a sphere, the external object, toge- 
ther with all which mediates between me and it, gives me the 
perception which I term a sphere. If I consider a pillar, then, 
in like manner, the external object, together with all which 
stands between me and it, gives me the perception which I call 
a pillar. As, however, all which stands between me and the 
sphere, is the same as that which stands between me and the 
pillar, so I must conclude that the difference which I perceive 
between the one and the other must be in the objects them- 
selves. — Hemsterhuis's Sophyle, as quoted by Jacobi, Werke ii., 
171. 
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This view of the nature of perception will be con- 
firmed, if we consider those cases which are usually 
termed acquired perceptions. It was long thought, 
that we were able to see distance, form, size, &c., by 
an immediate transmission of the perceived object to 
the nerves and brain. Bishop Berkeley first laid the 
foundation for a more correct theory on these matters, 
by showing that the mind simply receives certain 
partial intimations, and acquires the power of inter- 
preting them by use and experience. In these cases 
of so-called acquired perceptions, we simply possess an 
unusually clear exhibition of the process, in which all 
our perceptions originate. Strictly speaking, every 
perception we possess is an acquired perception. The 
mind exists, first, simply upon its sensational stage 
of development. Gradually, through the impulse exerted 
by all the variety of subjective impressions, it struggles 
out of itself, and sees both self and nature in clear 
opposition. At first, however, it cannot interpret all 
these impressions in relation to its newly-acquired 
world-consciousness. This is the work of time and 
experience. Trace after trace has to be laid up in the 
mind; many of them to be compared together; the 
intimations of one sense to be used in correction or 
elucidation of another ; — and thus gradually the sign- 
language of sensation, has to attain the meaning which 
we denote by the term perception.* The cases usually 

* Numerous cases illustrative of this are on record. Thus 
Cheselden’s patient, who acquired his sight suddenly by an 
operation, was totally unable to interpret the signs which 
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put down as acquired perceptionSj are no exception to 
the general rule; they are simply unusually complex 
characters, which require more time and experience 
than the rest fully to unravel.* 

It is not to be imagined, however, that our percep- 
tions are in any case inferences which are consciously 
drawn from acknowledged data. The inferences, if we 
may term them so, are purely intuitive , — we draw them 
without being conscious of doing so, by the very intel- 
lectual necessity of our existence, and without any 
reflective idea of the data on which we proceed. All this 
again illustrates the true nature of perception, as being 
the operation of the whole mind upon its lower sphere 
of action. The reason is there, with all its essential 
characteristics, but is there only implicitly. With an 
intuitive glance the mind looks into the relations, in 
which we stand to the universe around us, feels them, 
and knows them; but it is not yet able to give its 
knowledge any formal or abstract expression. The 
materials, however, exist already in the primary intuition, 
which are destined afterwards to grow up into a clear 

reached him through the eye correctly. Though he could 
distinguish the cat from the dog perfectly by touch (having 
acfMtVed the power to do so), he was quite unable to tell which 
was which by the eye, until he had established the proper asso- 
ciations, and learned to interpret the new characters. 

• The invention of the stereoscope by Prof. Wheatstone has 
thrown considerable light upon the process by which we acquire 
the power of seeing solid objects at such. 
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intellectual and scientific knowledge of the properties 
of the vast universe in which we are placed. 

The only further remark we have to make in illustra- 
tion of the nature of perception is, to point out the law 
of its relationship with sensation, properly so called. 
The whole mind, as we have seen, is present in both. 
In sensation its attention is directed to its own subjec- 
tive affection or feeling, as produced by the bodily 
state ; in perception its attention passes from the affec- 
tion itself to the interpretation of it, as being an 
expression of some outwardly existing fact. Between 
these two poles there may lie an infinite number of 
intermediate states, in which the mind is balanced 
between the inward affection and outward intuition. 
The law of this relationship is thus stated by Sir W. 
Hamilton: — “That above a certain point the stronger 
the sensation the weaker the perception, and the dis- 
tincter the perception the less obtrusive the sensa- 
tion.” * That is, in other words, the more we attend 
to the affection, the less we are endeavouring to in- 
terpret it — and the more we are endeavouring to 
interpret any affection the less conscious we become of 
the mere sensational characteristics of the feeling itself. 
As, however, the sign and the interpreter must have 
an intelligible connexion ; as the impulses, which come 
from without, must find an organism preconstructed for 
their service, and as that organism itself, when thus 
stimulated, must stand in the same telegraphic relation- 
• “ Notes on Reid," p. 880. 
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ship to the mind^ — so we must, in fine, refer the whole 
process and the whole certitude of our intuitive percep- 
tions to that pre-established harmony between the soul 
and nature, which has adapted them to each other, and 
enabled us to read from our own inward feelings, the 
laws and operations of the world without. 


n.— ON THE PSYCHOLOGICAL IDENTITY BETWEEN 
PERCEPTION AND INTUITION GENERALLY. 

Having got so far in our analysis we may now proceed 
to consider, to what extent our immediate contact with 
nature and the external universe generally is capable of 
exciting the soul to a direct and intuitive perception of 
truth. By a careful investigation of the question, we 
shall find that the perception of the physical qualities of 
the world around us, is a complete psychological type 
of all other intuitive processes, and that the mind is 
really on the same stage of its intellectual development, 
when it is receiving its primary notions of such qualities, 
as when it is drinking in its first intuitions of beauty, 
or of harmony, or of any other elements of human 
knowledge. 

To show this let it first of all be remembered, that 
it is not substance itself of which we arc directly 
cognisant in the act of perception, but simply its 
properties. This is a truth assented to by every 
school of philosophy, and one which we may grant 
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without at all involving ourselves in the subtleties of 
idealism. The following passage from a tract by 
H. Wedgwood, Esq., printed among the Cambridge 
Philosophical Transactions, gives a clear common-sense 
view of the question, as held by thinking men of every 
class ; — “ It is hardly necessary to premise that we 
have no knowledge of body by any of the five senses. 
What I immediately perceive by sense is the sensible 
phenomenon itself, and not the bodily substance with 
which it may be locally connected, cither as the proximate 
cause of the sensation, or as the organ by or in which 
it is felt. When I suflFer tooth-ache, or when a pin is 
run into me unawares, the thing of which I have 
actual apprehension is the pain I sufier, not the bodily 
substance of the pin and the tooth. When a gun 
goes off before my windows, what I hear, or perceive 
by the ear, is neither the bodily gun, nor the vibrations 
of the air, by which the material action is conveyed to 
my ear, but the sound itself. When I gaze upon the 
stars, the visible image before my eyes affords a sub- 
stantive object of contemplation, apart from all specu- 
lation as to the bodily nature of the object seen. Thus 
the exercise of the senses displays to us five elementary 
modes of beinff, logically unconnected with the notion 
of bodily substance — ^five kinds of being upon which 
we may think independent of all intellectual reference 
to a bodily support.” 

What we are immediately conscious of in perception, 
then, is the Qualities of the material world around us, 
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such as extension, size, figure, resistanee, motion, &c. — 
all the phenomena, in a word, which go to make up 
the whole sum of our direct experience of natural 
objects. Perception, accordingly, may be described as 
that particular attitude of mind, which adapts it espe- 
cially for the appreciation of physical qualities ; those 
qualities being the real elements which constitute to us 
the actual phenomena of the external world. 

Now what I wish to be especially noted is this : 
that the appreciation of these particular qualities is as 
much an intellectual exercise of mind as is that of any 
others. 

A portion of the universe is brought into eontact 
with us through the senses, and the intelleetual faculty 
immediately apprehends its physical properties. But 
this assuredly is not all. The very same intelligence 
ean apprehend other facts and relations as well, and 
that with precisely similar directness. If the appro- 
priate objects are presented to the eye, the mind appre- 
hends beauty as readily as it does extension ; if the 
proper conditions are presented to the ear, we appre- 
ciate harmony just as directly as we do time or space. 

The fact that one department of truth may require 
generally more mental development than another, ere the 
intuitions become clearly apparent, does not alter the 
fundamental character of the knowledge itself. In all 
essential points the psychological features remain pre- 
cisely the same, though a greater or a less amount 
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of mental experience and culture be required to develop 
them. 

The real object of intuition, be it observed, in 
the one case is no more material than in the other; 
the mental power which appreciates form, force, 
motion, &c., as objects of thought, is as distinctly 
of an intellectual character, as that which appreciates 
beauty or harmony. The mind, again, as a whole, is 
in the same altitude of direct apprehension in the one 
instance as it is in the other ; while variation of capa- 
city in the power of appreciating physical qualities, 
such as space, size, distance, &c., is as plainly marked 
in different individuals, as the power of distinguishing 
those which belong to other departments. 

Moreover, trace the elements of knowledge which 
come to us through these respective avenues up to 
their higher intellectual forms, and the one does not 
give us a less rational set of ideas than the other. 
The elements involved in our higher intuitions (as they 
are ordinarily regarded), give us, when intellectualized, 
the rational laws of harmony, beauty, moral science, or 
natural theology; in the same way the elements in- 
volved in what is termed perception, such as figure, 
extension, motion, &c., when translated into the higher 
language of the intellect, come forth as the most 
abstract truths of mathematics and physics. 

A question might be here raised in the minds of 
some, whether the fact of the lower animals “per- 
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ceiviriff ” objects as distinctly as man, does not prove the 
non-intellectual nature of perception, and remove it 
altogether from any direct identity with those other 
regions of thought which we have now placed on the 
same scale with it. Such an objection, I imagine, 
could only arise from an imperfect analysis of the 
elements respectively involved in sensation and percep- 
tion. That the lower animals possess everything 
ineluded in the organic element of sensation as perfectly 
as man himself, may be readily admitted. But the 
instant we get beyond the nervous impulse itself, a vast 
difference becomes observable in the two cases. 

In the one case, the organic affection appeals to and 
excites simply the brute faculty ; in the other, it excites 
the human faculty. The difference between the two, in 
the case of perception, lies here : that while the brute 
perceives objects, and acts in reference to them only 
instinctively, either for the satisfaction of its appetites, 
or for self-preservation; a conscious separation is in- 
stantly effected by the human faculty between the subject 
aud the object. In this separation lies the first distinctive 
act of human intelligence, an act to which there soon 
succeeds an apprehension of qualities in the external 
object, totally different from any intelligence that can 
take place in the case of the lower animals. 

The animal does not think within itself, I am a dog, 
or a horse, and that is a hare, or a corn-field; it is 
simply impelled by the force of instinct towards the 
object, without any apprehension of its own personality. 
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as distinct from the thing presented to it. On the 
other hand, the child, or the savage, without the least 
culture whatever, consciously separates self from the 
objective world in the very first distinct act of percep- 
tion; and it is exactly here, in this very act, that 
the intellectual quality of perception is first manifested. 
In the separation of subject and object, all thought is 
primarily cradled ; and wherever that distinction takes 
place, everything else peculiar to the human intellect is 
able to follow. 

Having now got a definite notion of what is meant 
by the intuitive perception of the properties of matter, 
we can go one step farther, and give an equally definite 
idea of intuition within the other spheres of human 
knowledge. The peculiarity of intelligence on this 
particular stage of its development is, that it approaches 
very near to the character of a sensibility. In percep- 
tion proper, we have a state of mind raised only 
one remove above mere sensation; and in many 
instances it is so like the sensation as to be well nigh 
convertible with it. Now, in looking out upon the 
world, with the first fresh gaze of nature, it is not 
merely the material qualities which strike us. The 
young mind, long before it comes to the use of words, 
or has received the smallest portion of direct instruc- 
tion, is seen drinking in all possible kinds of impressions 
from the world without. It is not only experiment- 
ing upon form and colour, distance, and force, but 
is also gazing with an undefined sense of wonder and 
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admiration at the beauty which surrounds it on every 
hand. No one can say at what exact moment the eye 
of the child ceases to convey a mere nervous impulse, 
like that of the animal, and when it awakens in the 
soul the first glimpse of the sublime and beautiful. 
All those who have shown a remarkable appreciation of 
form and beauty date their first impressions from a 
period lying far behind the existence of definite ideas, 
or verbal instruction. The germs of all their sesthetic 
impressions lay, from the first, potentially involved in 
the interior nature of the soul, t. e., in its harmony 
with the world of beauty without ; and they manifested 
themselves, first of all, as a spontaneous feeling or 
instinct, which was from the earliest dawn of reason 
awakened by the presentation of the phenomena which 
correspond objectively with it in the universe. 

No one can doubt, but that the creation around us 
has been formed according to the most perfect laws 
of form and beauty, or that the human mind is so 
constructed that the ideas of beauty must, under the 
highest culture, correspond with the teachings of 
nature. The mere presentation of the beautiful with- 
out us, we shoidd therefore conclude, is as well 
calculated to awaken the intuition of it, as our ordinary 
contact with material objects awakens the percep- 
tions of physical qualities. 

And this agrees perfectly with the facts of the case. 
We contemplate an exquisite flower, or a summer^s 
landscape, or the starry heavens, — and what do we 
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there perceive ? Not merely physical qualities, — 
not merely shape, size, and colour; we perceive far 
more than this. An indefinable sense of beauty steals 
over the soul, which, as a mental phenomenon, is too 
real to be denied, and which, w'e find, on reflection, to 
involve the dim realization of some of the deepest 
thoughts and realities of existence. 

The fact that the same amount of capacity does not 
exist in every individual, for appreciating form and 
beauty, is in no respect contrary to their intuitive cha- 
racter. All perception and intuition, as we before showed, 
is really acquired by a spontaneous mental process, ac- 
quired by some, too, far more readily and rapidly than 
by others. In Homer, Raphael, Shakespeare, Goethe, 
how wondrous were the glimpses opened by this inward 
faculty; how true the ideas which the outward world 
reflected into their inmost souls ! Such instances, how- 
ever rare, yet exhibit to us in a magnified form, the 
reality of the intuitive powers, as regard the appreciation 
of order and beauty. They show us, that the mind, by 
an immediate apprehension, may bring within the circle 
of its view a whole world of properties, different from 
those of mere matter, and yet as real and as permanent, 
objectively considered, as any other ideas which God 
has embodied visibly in nature, or breathed into the 
human soul. 

The same conclusions can be drawn, in respect to the 
perception of harmony. It was not instruction, or verbal 
inculcation, or even culture, which taught the infant 
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Mozart the wonders of the world of tone. Long ere 
he could understand a word in explanation, long ere 
the subject had even presented itself to him at all 
in the form of thought, his finely constituted nature had 
drunk in all the intuitions of harmony, and his physical 
powers, responsive to the bidding of the soul within, could 
reproduce them. The harmony itself was first presented 
through the ear to the mind ; hut then the mind sym- 
pathetically adjusted, and containing already the springs 
of music within, seized upon the truth itself, with a 
direct and intuitive apprehension. Between such an 
intuition of harmony, and the ordinary phenomena of 
perception, we cannot reasonably draw any psychological 
distinction. They arise indeed from a difierent form of 
sensibility, just as the impressions of hearing and feeling 
do, but they stand precisely upon the same platform of 
mental development. 

If we turn next to the phenomena of the moral 
sentiments, where perhaps the present theory may he 
thought less applicable, we shall find that they, too, 
appear, like all the rest, in the same rudimentary form 
previous to the distinct development of moral ideas. 
Moral life is a thing which cannot be imparted by 
words alone; neither is it a compound of ideas and 
associations. The very terms by which such ideas 
must be conveyed, or such associations established, all 
presuppose the sentiment in question, without which, 
indeed, they could never possess either a force or a 
meaning. 

H , 
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If we appeal to experience we find, that an instinctive 
appreheTision of right or wrong, as attached to certain 
actions, precedes in the child, any distinct comprehen- 
sion of the language, by which we convey moral truths. 
Moreover, the power and the purity of moral feeling not 
unfrequently exist, even to the highest degree, amongst 
those, who never made the question of morals in any 
way the object of direct thought, and may, perchance, 
be unconscious of the treasure they possess in their 
own bosoms. Too often, indeed, the self-conscious 
and reflective knowledge of good and evil implies the 
loss of inward innocence, and the tarnishing of the 
moral nature by sin. It is only by the experience of 
defect that we realize in thought, the nature of moral 
perfection, or note articulately the inward voice of con- 
science. 

And how deep the elements of truth, which lie 
potentially in those primary moral feelings ! What are 
all the current and artificial notions of virtue in point 
of richness and reality, to the intuitions of the simplest 
soul, whose moral nature has not been blighted by 
physical degeneration, or by conventional influences ? 
Nay, we well know, that without being perpetually 
enlightened and refreshed from such inward experi- 
ences, all the moral doctrines we may propound, or 
systems of ethics we may construct, become hollow 
forms of the understanding, as useless for good as 
they are powerless against evil. All Jthis manifestly 
tends to show us, that our moral life takes primarily 
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the form of a direct intuition, in which we become 
conscious, by contact with others, of a peculiar sphere 
of relations, that exists between that whole universe of 
minds, of which we each form one complete unit. 
The fact that our fundamental moral sentiment requires 
to be guided and expanded by experience and culture, 
only shows it to be so much the more in harmony 
with our whole intuitive nature. 

Closely connected with the moral are the religious 
intuitions of the soul. These are developed, more or 
less distinctly, amongst the earliest of our human 
sentiments, in that form of awe, veneration, and 
reverence, which is inspired by objects of sublimity, 
grandeur, vastness and mystery. In process of time 
other elements, first the mental and then the moral, are 
joined to this primary intuition, until, at length, we reach 
the elevation of an intelligent, voluntary, and cheerful 
dependance upon an infinite and all-perfeet being. 

These religious intuitions, like all the rest, though 
they may be directed and expanded, cannot be created 
by theoretic ideas. This would be to reverse the whole 
order of man’s mental development, and stand at the 
same time in plain contradiction to that uniform body 
of experience, which shows religious life to be at once 
the forerunner, and the necessary condition of an 
articulate faith. The realization of the Infinite — the 
divine — the holy and perfect One, in the depths of our 
self-consciousness (i.e., in the religion of experience) is 
prior to all theory; and, when attained, is a wholly 
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different thing from the view we take of God intellectually 
in a theological system. In the latter, we see simply the 
understanding busy with a series of abstract ideas ; in 
the former, we have a realization of the Infinite in the 
natural and truthful mirror of the religious feelings. 

To adduce any further examples, as illustrative 
of the nature of intuition, is unnecessary; what we 
have already brought forward may be sufficient to 
make manifest the general truth, — that in all depart- 
ments of human knowledge, the piimary elements must 
come alike through the intuitive process, and present 
themselves as springing from an intellectual sensibilitg, 
previously to their being clothed in the forms and 
symbols of the understanding. And this agrees per- 
fectly with the general results of physiology, as shown 
in the preceding chapter. Each portion of the nervous 
system, as w'e there saw, has its proper function in 
relation to the manifestations of mind and intelligence. 
The peculiarity of each progressive type of the nervous 
system in the ascending scale of organic life, is to give 
a higher form of mental sensibility, and thus to bring 
a larger amount of material over from the real world of 
existence into the ideal world of thought. There are 
influences in nature, for example, experienced by the 
higher vertebrata, to which the low'cr orders of animated 
life are wholly insensible : and so also are there still 
loftier influences accessible to man, of which the mere 
animal is quite unconscious. The animal, for example, 
manifestly possesses an intuitive sense of space, time. 
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fora, and distance; he has the rudiments of well- 
nigh all our perceptive knowledge, although, as we 
before saw, he holds it in a merely instinctive manner. 
In man, however, a more finely attuned nervous 
organization is present, and one which is sympathetic 
with still higher influences. To him nature is not only 
a system of shapes, shades, and resistances, it speaks a 
higher language — embodies loftier ideas, — and breathes 
into the soul diviner sentiments. 

“With this higher organization,” says Maximilian 
Jacobi,* “the capability is given to perceive, in the 
objects of the universe opened to us through the 
senses, a rhythm, a harmony, a fora, and a beauty ; 
and not only to perceive, but to participate in them. 
This capability can consist in no other than an origi- 
nally implanted sense for the aesthetic ideal, which we 
possess, as also we do that for the moral ideal, as a 
direct gift from God. In this self-created idealization 
of nature, man comprehends the surrounding world 
with its ever fresh illustrations, enchained to it by a 
love and longing, ever new and ever young. Thus he 
drinks in once and again the morning dawn flaming 
over the new-awakened earth, and thus the evening 
sky, that stills the inward storm of his heart ; and so, 
likewise, does he comprehend the starry arch above him 
that awakens his deepest senses, and so, too, all the 
contrasts of the landscape, just as mountain and valley 
• “ Naturleben und Geistesleben," p. 21. (I.eipzig, 1851.) 
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field and wood, and the stream with its ever-changing 
hues, present them.” * 

Having now gained some idea of the general nature 
and scope of intuition, we shall combine the results in 
a brief series of remarks, in the next section. 


in.— THE ESSENTIAL CHAEACTEKISTICS OF OUR 
INTUITIVE INTELLIGENCE. 

Let us revert, once more, to the law of organic 
development, already explained. (Chap. I.) According 

• The same view respecting the identity of perception and 
intuition generally is thus put by Mr. Dove : — “ The grand 
question of philosophy is, whether the material world furnishes 
only a summation of sensual impressions, or whether it is really 
and truly a revelation ? That is, can we or can we not see 
through material phenomena into a region which is not appre- 
ciable by sense ? To put the question in a clear light, we ask — 
Is the material world a final object, which conveys only sensual 
impressions, — or is the material world a book that afibrds sensual 
impression (the letters, fig^es, pages, &c.), and which, over 
and above that sensual impression, conveys an intellectual 
meaning intended by the Author f A dog looking at a book 
sees the same that a man sees, but he understands not the 
intellectual meaning intended to be conveyed to the reader by 
the aid of the symbols. Is, then, the universe an object final 
or a book f This is the great question of philosophy ? If we 
admit it to be a book, as St. Paul does (Rom. i. 20), we thereby 
admit science to be truly a revelation” — Theory of Hum. Prog., 
p. 252. 
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to this law the human mind is designed to present a 
succession of stages, beginning with the first impulse 
of the senses, and then rising in the scale of self- 
consciousness and intellectual freedom up to the 
highest reason and the highest will. The nature 
and varieties of sensation we have already analyzed; 
and now, having drawn the imaginary line that 
separates this from the next intellectual process, we 
have to consider, what are the characteristics which, 
according to our theory on the one hand, and to 
the actual facts of the case on the other, most obviously 
attach themselves to the intuitive form of the 
human intelligence. The following observations will 
comprehend what is most essential to be retained as 
forming the distinctive features of this particular form 
of our mental activity. 

1. Intelligence as developed on this stage will not, 
as is the case in sensation, be a mere response to some 
physical impression ; in other words, it will necessarily 
involve a certain additional amount of independent 
mental activity.* 

2. As the lowest of the ,purely intellectual states, it 
will exhibit, amongst them all, the least amount of 

* “ In perception proper there is a higher energy of intelli- 
gence than in sensation proper. For though the latter be the 
apprehension of an affection of the Ego, and therefore in a 
certain sort the apprehension of an immaterial quality, still 
it is only the apprehension of the fact of an organic passion ; 
whereas the former, though supposing sensation as its con- 
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reflection, the least accompaniment of self-consciousness, 
the least element of voluntary control, or personal effort. 

3. From this it follows, that it will be the intel- 
lectual state of all others most allied to feeling, that 
which lies nearest to the primary mental impres- 
sion, that with which the abstract understanding has 
least to do, and in which the spontaneous unreflective 
activity of the soul is most energetic. 

4. Knowledge, as it exists on this stage, though 
less distinct and defined than on any other, yet 
remains just so much the more direct in its nature, 
in proportion as it is less intermingled with the 
doubtful elements of human personality and artificial 
culture. 

This remark will be verified by the following con- 
sideration. Before human knowledge comes into a 
definite form it must have passed through the process 
of abstraction. To do this it must have become 
embodied in words — have taken the peculiar hue of 
some one of the languages of mankind, and have been 
mingled up with a given amount both of individual and 
of national peculiarity. Qn the other hand, know- 
ledge, as it springs up fresh from the intuitions, and 
unbiassed by any artificial influence whatever, is 
pure and direct, presenting to us the most unbroken 

ditlon, and though only the apprehension of the attributes of a 
material Non-ego, is, however, itself without corporeal passion, 
and, at the same time, the recognition, not only of a fact, but 
of relations” — Hamilton’s Reid, p. 880. 
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reflection of the reality of things from the mirror of our 
interior nature. 

5. Distinguishing the two elements of matter and 
form, we shall have in the knowledge belonging to this 
peculiar stage of our mental development a maximum 
of the former and a minimum of the latter. That is, 
there will be in it the greatest amount of direct appre- 
hension in reference to the concrete object, and the 
least amount of logical comprehension. 

6. From the above remarks, it will be easily under- 
stood, that the knowledge we have considered under 
the form of intuition, though, as we have said, the 
very reverse of being, logically speaking, clear and 
well defined, yet is of all other modes of intelligence 
the most vivid in its eficcts on the soul, and the most 
inexhaustible in its resources. The insight it gives 
into the constitution of things around us goes down 
to the very depths of our being. We read here the 
truth of things, not in signs, or formulae, or any other 
abstract representation, but simply in the hidden 
recesses of our own self-consciousness. These intui- 
tions, accordingly, form the spiritual materials out 
of which all our subsequent ideas and notions are 
elaborated — materials which can never be wholly 
exhausted or used up by the subsequent powers of 
reflection. "Intuitive feeling,” says Fischer, "is at 
once the most inward and the most vivid kind of 
intelligence, so that its depth and fulness can never 
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be sounded by thought, but contain the germ of an 
infinite development of life and knowledge.'' * 

7. Another great peculiarity of the knowledge which 
is involved in this immediate experience of the soul 
lies here : — that as it is associated indissolubly with 
our inward or subjective feelings, it cannot be expressed 
in language, or adequately conveyed by any possible 
system of signs to another mind. The sole condition 
of intercommunication and sympathy, within this 
region, lies in the possibility of other minds reaching 
the same state of inward development as ourselves; 
so that they may see the same truth which we do, 
reflected in their own interior consciousness. If we 
look along the whole range of our intuitions, we find 
them all alike unutterable. They may be, indeed, 
intensely felt; their inward existence, too, may be 
manifested by a thousand significant indications ; nay, 
they can create an impulse and a sympathy in others, 
by the very light they kindle in the features, and 
the power they infuse into the actions of those 
who intensely realize them; but they cannot yet be 
articulately expressed. Before words can prove of any 
avail, another transformation in the whole form of our 
knowledge must take place, which we shall have to 
investigate in the next chapter. 

8. To some it may seem strange that we should 
make the realization of such a depth and richness of 
• “ GrundzQge eines Systems der Philosophie.” Vol. ii., p. 185. 
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truth coincident with so early a period of our mental 
development. To explain this difficulty, we offer the 
followung observations : — 

(a.) That although the material of knowledge is so 
richly supplied to us within the sphere of intuition, 
yet its form is proportionally immature. Experience 
shows us that the sensibilities even of the child are 
extremely acute, and that they lay hold on the 
elementary germs of almost every generic branch of 
human thought. Were we to represent this sphere 
of our mental activity, as bringing our knowledge, on 
any of the questions above stated, to clearness of thought 
and expression, we should he manifestly wrong ; but 
it is equally true, on the other hand, that it deals 
largely with those primary and fundamental elements 
of truth, which slumber from the first within the 
soul, and arise out of the very relation in which it 
stands to the universe at large. 

ib.) It must be remembered, that the intuitive 
sphere, though it appears so early in our mental 
development, yet exists as a mode of mental activity 
through every subsequent period. Hence, as the mind 
itself becomes more mature, more perfect, and more 
rich in experience, the intuitions become proportionally 
developed, and inclose a greater breadth of subjective 
idea within their circle.* But, still, the same law 

• On the culture and growth of the intuitive powers, there 
are some valuable remarks in Professor Whewell’s “ Letter to 
the Author of the ‘ Prolegomena Logica,’ ” p. 1 0, et seq. 
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equally holds good, that every branch of our know- 
ledge passes through the intuitive form before it can 
become realized cither in a verbal or a logical expres- 
sion. Even if we learn the expressions and the forms 
of truth hy heart previous to any inward realization 
of it, still we must go back to the sphere of intuition, 
and grasp it there, before the words and the propositions 
possess to us either a spirit or a life. 

(c.) We must not forget that the intuitive powers are 
all open to the influence of human culture, historically 
considered. It is sometimes argued that certain facts 
cannot be known intuitively, because they are only 
found in connexion with a given degree of human 
cultivation, and in cases where men are brought into 
contact with ready-formed and verbally-inculcated ideas. 
We have already shown, however, that the intuitive 
powers universally grow up under the guidance of 
experience and culture, as well as all the rest of our 
faculties; so that in proportion as the entire man 
arrives at a higher development, his intuitions will 
become at once more vivid in their character, and 
more wide in their range. 

It is in this intuitional culture that civilization 
itself mainly consists. For, if we compare the civili- 
zation of one of the higher types of mankind, such 
as the Greek, with one of the lower, like the Hottentot, 
we cannot fail to see a natural sensibility of mind in 
the one, which, independently of all external advantages, 
raises it incomparably higher in the scale of history 
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than anything to which the other has hitherto attained. 
When the intuitive faculties, indeed, are strongly deve- 
loped, there is no limit we can place to the light which 
they will spontaneously cast over every subject of 
human thought. There is no reason, per se, why 
every man in an advanced state of cultivation should 
not he as sensitive to harmony as was Mozart, as 
intuitive of beauty as Raphael, as readily apprehensive 
of poetic imagery as Shakespeare, as instinct with 
nature as Goethe, as open to moral and religious 
influences as Paul and John. 

9. This leads us to our last remark, which combines, 
in short, the matter of all the rest. Intuition (as we 
conclude from the whole foregoing analysis) is that 
precise attitude of the soul, in which it sees the 
various relationships of the universe presented to it 
spontaneously as an immediate objective reality. The 
appreciation of truth, accordingly, which is involved in 
it, must arise from that primaeval harmony which exists 
between the universe itself, and our own inward 
spiritual nature.* 


IV.— ON THE PHRASEOLOGY EMPLOYED IN THIS 
DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY. 

As a large amount of misunderstanding constantly 
arises in all questions relating to mental phenomena, 

• See, again, Fischer’s “ Grundziige des SysL der PhiL,” voL 
iL, p. 174. 
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from the indefinitencss of words, and the previous 
notions frequently attached to them, it is important, 
in conclusion, to offer a few remarks in explanation 
of the terms above employed. 

In using the word intuition to signily the primary 
mode of intelligence just explained, we are simply 
returning to the phraseology which has been sanctioned 
by the highest authorities in the history of philosophy. 
The schoolmen in the middle ages, following the sug- 
gestions of Aristotle, and viewing the whole question 
on its logical side, divided all human knowledge into 
two species, “ cognitio intuitiva,” and “ cognitio abstrac- 
tiva." By intuitive knowledge they signified that which 
we gain by an immediate presentation of the real indi- 
vidual object; by abstractive, that which we gain and 
hold through the medium of a general term : the one 
being, in more modem language, a perception, the other 
a concept. 

Kant employed the term intuition, or, rather, the 
German equivalent, Anschauung, in its proper scholastic 
sense ; and throughout the whole critical school which 
followed in his footsteps, we find it strictly used 
to signify that immediate knowledge which the mind 
acquires of the properties of an individual object, when 
such object is brought into direct contact with the 
human faculties through the external senses.* 

• It should be remarked, however, that this applies to 
what Kant terms empirical intuition; he maintained also the 
existence of a pure intuition, which' determines the formal and 
d priori conditions of all our perceptive knowledge. 
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Modem writers on Logic, in our country, have fol- 
lowed the same phraseology. Thus the author of the 
" Outline of the Laws of Thought ” writes (p. 1) : — 
“ The intellect gains a knowledge of things by means 
of certain representations which they generate within it, 
when subjected to observation. Such representations 
are of various kinds, differing in extent, in clearness, 
in value : some are of individuals only, and these are 
termed intuitions; some are gained from intuitions, 
by an internal process hereafter to be explained, these 
we call conceptions.” 

In the ideal controversy, which Reid originated in 
this country, the term intuition was laid aside, and 
that of perception (only in a more restricted meaning), 
took its place. As that controversy turned especially 
upon the mode in which we come to the knowledge 
of material objects, the term perception came to be 
employed as simply correlative to sensation ; indicating, 
namely, the intellectual side of the process, by which 
we gain our knowledge of the external world, and its 
material properties. Thus it became generally appro- 
priated as the technical expression for this particular 
phenomenon throughout Europe at large. 

A very marked inconvenience arose from this restric- 
tion of the term. It became generally imagined, that 
the exercise of the human intelligence, which is 
directed to the immediate apprehension of the qualities 
of external things, forms a distinct and peculiar faculty 
in itself, totally different from that by which we appre- 
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hend, with like directness, the materials of all other 
departments of truth. The fact that our immediate 
knowledge of corj)oreal qualities must rest upon a 
primary belief, or an intuitive perception, or a primitive 
harmony between the mind and nature, or some other 
equivalent expression, has been constantly maintained 
in all the schools which sprung forth from the 
“ Common Sense ” philosophy down to the present 
day ; but it has not been generally seen amongst these 
schools, that the soul thus brought into contact with 
the universe, gains not only an intuitive perception of 
its corporeal constitution; but that it grasps in this 
spontaneous unreflective form the elements of all the 
truths in nature, which matured thought can at any 
future time develop into a reflective and explicit form. 

In Germany, this inconvenience has not existed. 
The term intuition, and its equivalent Anschauung, have 
there been retained in their broader signification, and 
thus the true idea has been conserved, even by 
means of the current phraseology, that it is one and 
the same mode of intelligence, by which we apprehend, 
in this primary spontaneous form, all the other, as 
well as the mere physical facts of the universe 
around us. 

Since, then, the term perception has now become 
naturalized in this country, as applicable simply to 
material qualities, I have continued to employ it in 
this sense ; and have re-introduced the term intuition 
to signify the same spontaneous form of intelligence in 
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its universal application to all human truth. Percep- 
tion, therefore, will mean intuition, applied simply 
to the apprehension of material properties. Thus the 
one will be the genus, the other the species. 

The chief difficulty we encounter in determining the 
proper phraseology for these phenomena, arises from 
their involving in them so many of the characteristics 
both of intellect and feeling. This has led some to 
indicate them by the terms sentiment, feeling, sensi- 
hihty, emotion ; and others by a phraseology running 
parallel with such words as thought, notion, conception, 
idea. I have already shown that the terms intelligence 
and feeling, do not mark distinct faculties at all, but only 
different sides of all the stages of our mental develop- 
ment. Accordingly, when the term feeling is em- 
ployed to designate intuitive phenomena, it must 
imply feelings of such a nature, that they involve a direct 
realization and inward experience of truth. If, on the 
other hand, such phenomena be referred to thought, or 
reason, yet they must be rational, in such wise as to 
include a spontaneous and emotive exercise of the intel- 
lect, rather than a voluntary and logical one. Was the 
immediate perception and appreciation of the laws of 
harmony, for example, in the infant Mozart, due to the 
strength of his reason, or the power of a given 
susceptibility ? If we say to the strength of his 
reason, we must evidently employ the term reason as 
involving much that is contained in the feelings ; if we 
say, to a given sentiment or sensibility, yet it must 
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have been a sensibility which did not exclude but posi- 
tively involved the perception and application of truth. 
So in morals ; if we refer a refined moral nature to rea- 
son, we must use the word altogether in a modified sense, 
and distinguish, as Kant did, the practical reason from 
the speculative; if we say, to a moral feeling, yet we 
must not exclude from the function of that feeling the 
deep appreciation of all that is contained in moral 
idea. 

These considerations show us what a field lies open 
for contending about words and phrases in all subjects 
relating to our mental operations, while there may 
possibly be no difference of opinion respecting the 
phenomena themselves. I have employed the term 
intuition, as involving neither an intellectual nor an 
emotional theory on the question ; but as simply indi- 
cating the facts of the case as we find them. 

The real facts, I believe, are these : first, that every 
branch of human knowledge passes through the in- 
tuitive before it reaches the reflective form. Secondly, 
that the intuitive modes of intelligence are more nearly 
allied to the phenomena of the feeUngs than those 
which are more abstract. Thirdly, that there is no 
actual separation in nature between intelligence, feeling, 
and will, but that they are, from the first, more or less 
commingled with each other. Lastly, that for the 
sake of analysis we may consider the intellectual side 
of every mental operation apart from the emotional 
and voluntary j and that we are not abusing or twisting 
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the facts of the case, when we employ the term intu- 
ition to designate this intellectual side of our mental 
activity on that early stage of its development, when 
it deals only with objects immediately presented to it 
from without. 

If any one objects to the term intuition, let him 
employ another which he likes better ; but no change 
of phraseology can obliterate the mental facts which lie 
patent all aroimd us, and are verified in the experience 
of every hour. 
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THIRD STAGE OF INTELLIGENCE.— INTELLIGENCE 
AS REPRESENTATION. 


Tlie distinction of immediate and mediate cognition it is of the 
highest importance to establish, for it is one without which the 
whole philosophy of knowledge must remain inTolved in ambiguitios. 
* * * A mediate cognition (inasmuch as the thing known is 
held up or mirrored to the mind in a vicarious representation) may 
be called a befkeseittatite cognition. — H amilton. 


We have now gone through two stages of mental 
phenomena, each distinguished by certain well-defined 
features. In the sensational stage, the mind is least 
free; it acts, as yet, in immediate response to some 
physical impulse, and only prepares the way for a 
higher intellectual stage by leading us imperceptibly to 
the separation of self from the whole multiplicity of 
fleeting impressions, which pass through the conscious- 
ness. 

This separation once eflected, we commence the 
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second, or intuitional stage. Here the soul, though 
attaining somewhat more of free activity, yet remains 
under the immediate influence of the external realities 
which surround it. In all our intuitions, the mind 
is, as it were, sunk in the object of its contemplation. 
The phenomena of the universe — i.e., its physical 
qualities, its beauty, its teleological constitution, and 
its relation to the infinite, all are viewed, not so much 
as objects of thought, as objects of sentiment and feeling. 
The thing perceived stands face to face with the perci- 
pient mind, and the latter, wholly immersed in its 
object, exercises hardly any self-conscious activity in 
the apprehension of it. On this very account intuitive 
knowledge, though less definite, yet, as we before said, 
is more real to truth than any other ; so much so, that 
we must always recur to it, from time to time, to 
prevent ourselves while in the pursuit of knowledge 
from being made the sport of barren abstractions. 

For the intellect, however, to become fully developed, 
it must pass beyond the sphere of intuition ; for it is 
evident, that so long as intelligence takes the form of a 
mere subjective experience nothing can become, in the 
logical sense, definitely known or clearly comprehended. 
Before an ohjeet can be distinctly understood, it must 
first be projected out of om’selves, made to stand 
altogether apart from our immediate experience, and 
assume the character of an independent intellectual 
reality. Until this is the case, all intelligence is, if we 
may so express it, in a fluid state; it comes to no 
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shape, crystallizes into no clear conceptions, but 
remains wholly identified with the momentary feelings 
of the thinking subject. 

How then, we inquire, can this separation be accom- 
plished ? How can we possibly get beyond the sphere 
of intuition, or disentangle ourselves from the influence 
of subjective impressions ? The answer to this inquiry 
will introduce us to another stage of mental activity. 
It will point us to a power of mind by which we are 
enabled, first, to recal our experiences, and then after- 
wards to build upon them a still higher form of know- 
ledge in the process of our intellectual development. The 
objects of perception, when thus recalled, belong to a new 
and an ideal world. They are no longer mere impressions 
— no longer subjective feelings ; they have now become 
REPRESENTATIVE IDEAS. OuT Dcxt duty, then, is to 
enter somewhat closely into the phenomena of human 
intelligence whilst in the representative form. 


I.— OF THE MEMORY. 

The first phenomenon we shall have to consider aa 
belonging to this stage of intelligence is the memory. 
Before entering into the analysis which this term will 
require, we may take the opportunity of ofiering one 
preliminary observation, which it will be important 
constantly to keep in view. The human mind from 
its earliest existence comprehends implicitly, and that 
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in the very mode of its existence, ever3rthing which its 
interior nature is calculated afterwards to develop. 
Hence, although there are particular periods in its 
development, in which each specific form of mental 
activity comes into more prominent operation than the 
rest, yet the rudiments of them all are present from the 
first, and manifest themselves for a time, in a merely 
impulsive manner. For example, the earliest instincts 
contain a certain amount of unconscious reason in 
them, as proved by their effects, although reason, 
as a complete and explicit fact, does not appear 
till very late in the mind’s organic growth. In short, 
by a close analysis, we may find on the sphere of 
sensation the analogue of every subsequent mental 
operation. 

This being kept in mind, it will be seen, that to 
trace the natural history of memory from the first, we 
must look for its rudiments upon the primary sphere 
of the mind’s activity. 

The very earliest sensations we experience, it is well 
known, find a lodgment in our mental being, which 
renders them more or less capable of reproduction. 
Every nervous impression to which the mind gives 
a response leaves in some mysterious way an inner 
trace behind it, which nothing appears afterwards able 
to obliterate. It is true, that very early impressions 
do not often return to us consciously, and yet it is not 
difficult to discover, that it is by the accumulation of 
such impressions that the perceptive faculty from a 
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mere power becomes gradually developed into a great 
and a universal mental fact* 

This early accumulation, then, of mental traces is 
the primary and instinctive form of memory. When our 
intuitions are revived, so that we are fully conscious of 
the affinity between the type and the antitype, then we 
are said to possess memory, properly so called. And 
we shall see hereafter, that the process of recalling 
ideas that are fully formed and expressed in language is 
designated by another term still, namely, recollection. 

To trace the exact process included under the term 
memory, let us consider what has already preceded it. 
Sensations in infinite variety have been experienced; 
a self-consciousness and a world-consciousness have 
dawned upon us; and the soul, by virtue of its 
intuitive powers, has begun to see and appreciate 
truth in the depth of its own inward sentiments. 
These intuitions, however, are in each case but the 
passing realizations of the moment — the actual 
experience with which each instant is filled, and 
nothing more. With the vagueness attending all 
knowledge based upon this foundation we in due time 
become instinctively dissatisfied. We want to see facts 
in a brighter light — to scan the individual objects of 
perception more fully and perfectly. A fresh mental 
activity accordingly soon arises out of this vrish, which 
we term attention. 

• See Beneke’s “ Psychologie,” chap. iii. Von der Reproduc- 
tion der Spuren. 
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By attention, we mean simply the mind’s effort to 
grasp any given intuition with the utmost degree of 
clearness, to ^ it within us, to stamp it upon the 
soul as deeply and indelibly as possible. We have 
already shown that the mind is active to a certain 
extent during the whole process of intuition — ^that it 
meets the sensational impression, idealizes it, and 
gives it the primary form of knowledge. Here, 
however, a higher degree of activity comes into play. 
The mind not only perceives as truth what the objec- 
tive world presents as reality, it does more. It seizes 
upon the prominent features in each perception, 
throws them out into bold relief, and thus creates, 
by its own inherent power, a new and peculiar aspect 
of the entire phenomenon. It is this peculiar act of 
attention which, as we shall now see, prepares the way 
for the process of reproduction. 

The more free and active the mind is in performing 
any given operation, the more permanent, as a general 
rule, is the result. A mere sensation, however vivid at 
the moment, soon passes away, so that it can never be 
recalled with anything at all approaching its original 
intensity. An intuition can be more fully reproduced, 
but not perfectly so. It is but a cold and faded 
shadow which the soul retains even of its brightest 
intuitive moments. When, however, the mind has 
voluntarily fixed its attention upon any object — ^when 
it has singled out certain prominent points, and has 
thus constructed for itself a new representation of the 
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whole phenomenon, then, although the object may 
pass away, the idea of it so constructed will be capable 
of almost perfect reviviscence. 

The truth of this may be tested by daily observation. 
After gazing upon any object of beauty — a landscape, 
a picture, a countenance — what is it that we can 
recal ? Not the precise tints — not the hghts and 
shadows of the scene — not those elements of it which 
approach most to a purely sensational character. ^Tiat 
we recal is the whole idea in the precise form in which 
it seized the attention. The prominent outlines of this 
idea remain in the mind almost as welldefined as 
ever ; the rest of it ghdes back into unconscious obli* 
vion. Memory, accordingly, is nothing more than the 
REPETITION, apart from the real phenomenon, of the same 
process of attention, which the mind has already performed 
in its presence. If it be originally performed with great 
intensity, and imder the stimulus of strong feeling, 
or if it have been repeated a great number of times, the 
reproduction will be so much the easier. The reason 
why such reproduction can take place at all is, because 
the process of attention, which necessarily precedes 
memory, is an act of the mind’s own intellectual 
power; and aru/ act which it can do once under the 
stimulus (f the real object, it finds little difficulty in 
repeating, even when that object is no longer present.* 

• See Erdmann’s “ Grundriss der Psychologie,” sec. 98. 
Eigentlich liegt in der Erinnerung eine Gestalt der Intelli- 
genz verborgen, welche ihren Gegenstand bildet (oder formt), 
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To say, therefore, that memory is a renewed sensa- 
tion, or a prolonged sensation, or any kind of repro- 
duction of a sensation, is wholly incorrect. We. can 
neither prolong nor revive our sensations. They come 
and they go; they fill up the experience of a given 
moment, and then disappear for ever. What we 
reproduce is simply the product of the mind^s own free 
activity. If any sensation has aroused the mind’s 
attention — if we have gazed intently upon it — if we 
have idealized it — if we have seized upon its prominent 
features, and thus placed it before us under a peculiar 
aspect of our own, then we may easily recal it ; — ^just 
as easily, in fact, as we can repeat the operation by 
which it was first brought out to view. Thus, then, 
we see, that memory is simply the repetition of a simple 
mental operation, called attention, accompanied with 
the consciousness of its prior existence. 

Next let us consider the immediate object with 
which the mind deals in the case of memory. We 
have experienced, I will suppose, a given mental 
perception some time ago ; our attention has been 
directed to it, and has stamped it in outline upon 
the mind, in the manner we have just explained. 
Now, I happen to recal it, or, to lose the common 
phrase, to remember it. What is it, then, that I 
recal ? Or what is it that the mind is immediately 
contemplating, at the moment when I am said to 

und Solches, welches ursprunglich (d.A., dessen Original) 
gegeben ist, sich pr^ent macht, d.h., welches reprdsentirt. 

I 2 
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remember a thing long gone by ? The mind is 
evidently no longer dealing with the thing itself, nor 
with the sensation, nor with the perception which 
accompanied the sensation. It is dealing with a mental 
representation of it — i.e., xvith an idea. 

Here, then, there comes to view an entirely new 
phase of our intellectual life. Instead of receiving 
sensations, instead of being sunk in the depth of our 
intuitions, we are now contemplating an object as it 
has been represented within us by an intellectual 
process of our own. We have taken that object out of 
one sphere and raised it into another; we have brought 
it over, in fact, into an ideal world, in which we can 
view it calmly and leisurely; and in order to con- 
template its main features as forming one united 
intellectual reality, we have supjpressed all that was 
unessential to them in the original perception. This 
is the first step in the process of representation — a step 
which is necessary to all the rest, and without which 
knowledge itself, in the higher sense, could never 
exist. So far, then, with regard to the psychological 
character of memory. The next step leads us to 
consider the phenomena of 


II.— IMAGINATION AND ASSOCTATION. 

The image or representation, which memory recals of 
any past object, is always connected in the conscious- 
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ness with the previous perception of the object itself, 
and with the process of attention, by means of which 
it was still farther idealized. Although we deal, 
therefore, in this case with a representative idea, yet 
that idea is not yet consciously freed from its con- 
nexion with the outward reality. It is formed, to a 
great extent, in accordance with the perception we 
experienced of that reality, or, at any rate, after the 
pattern of its most prominent features. 

The whole process of memory, however, is only intro- 
ductory to a subsequent step. The image we form 
of an object may become so idealized, that, after a time, 
we lose sight of its connexion with any given event 
in nature, and retain it, as a kind of fixed representa- 
tion or idea, altogether separated from any reference 
to time or place. The representative faculty, arrived 
at this stage of its activity, is termed imagination. 

The term imagination is applied to two processes, the 
one of which holds a somewhat higher place than the 
other in the scale of mental development. The lower 
of these two processes is termed reproductive imagina- 
tion, and answers exactly to what has been just 
described. Its office is to store the mind with ideal 
images, constructed, through the medium of attention 
and memory, out of our immediate perceptions. These 
images, when laid up in the mind, form types, with 
which we can compare any new phenomena we meet 
with, and which help us to begin the important work of 
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reducing our experiences to some appreciable degree 
of unity.* 

Did they not exist, every fresh perception would 
be a new wonder; our life would be spent in gazing 
with absorbed attention, upon every thing around 
us, — ^just like the life of the child, before the memory 
and the imagination have duly come into play. 

We may note the difference in our mental state, 
arising from the possession of these inward representa- 
tions, if we only observe a child and an adult looking, 
for the first time, at some natural curiosity. The chdd 
is all wonder and amazement; he never tires of gazing; 
the intuitive process, which goes on within him, moves 
and interests the feelings, but does not engage the 
understanding. The adult, on the contrary, as soon 
as he has taken a first view, mentally eompares the 
thing with some idea he has already stored in his mind, 
i.e., he either verifies, or he corrects some previous eon- 
ception, and, that done, is satisfied. The effect, there- 
fore, of this new treasure of inward ideas is to raise 
the mind more and more above the imm ediate influence 
of external impressions; — to give it an independent 
material, on which it can employ its own intellectual 

* Hence Kant attributes to the imagination the office of 
producing Schemata ; those mediating representations between 
the senses and the understanding, which bridge over the gulph 
between the particular and the universal. — Kritik der reinen 
Vemunft . — Transcendental Analgtick, book ii., chap. 1. 
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activity ; to create for it a new intelligible world, in 
which it can see the phenomena of the real world, 
newly arranged, and, at the same time, coloured hy the 
hue of its own personal activity.* 

From these explanations it will be easily seen, how 
important a part the imagination plays generally in the 
production and development of human knowledge. 
By it the mind is furnished with an infinite variety of 
inward representations, separated from any circum- 
stances of time and place, and containing on that 
account the first germ, both of abstraction and of 
generalization. By means of these types it is, that 
we possess the power of rightly appreciating every 
subsequent experience, and thus become furnished 
with a rich and ever-growing material for future 
thought. Through their instrumentality, in fine, the 
fruits of all experience become regularly cumulative, 
forming a solid mass of inward idea, capable of 
instantaneous reproduction, and consequently ready for 
hourly use.f 

Such is the lower, though not the least important, 
kind of imagination. The higher kind of imagination 
is that which is csHHteA. productive or creative. To under- 
stand the nature of this, we must suppose the repro- 
ductive process to be already in full operation ; that 
is, we must suppose a number of ideas to be already 

• Seeontbis — ^Erdmann. — Grundri8sderPsychologie,sec. 100. 
t Imagination, in this sense, is very nearly the same as what is 
termed by Stewart conc^tien. — Phil, of Human Mind, parti., c.3. 
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fonned, and stored up within the mind. These ideas, 
as we before showed, are constructed by a process of 
attention out of the multiplicity of our immediate 
perceptions, and will consist, therefore, not so much 
of the representations of entire objects, as of those parts 
and features of them, which appear most prominent 
and striking to each individual mind. 

Now it is by no means necessary that these ideas 
should be reproduced in an isolated manner. They 
may be combined together, so as to form new images, 
which, though composed of the elements given in the 
original representations, yet are now purely mental 
creations of our own. Thus I m^y have an image 
of a rock in my mind, and another image of a diamond. 
I combine these two together, and create the purely 
ideal representation of a diamond rock. The elements 
being infinite in number, the combinations may, of 
course, be infinitely varied too. Just in proportion to 
the activity, with which the play of fancy goes on, 
image will succeed image, and assume, according to 
the characteristic habit of the mind, a grotesque, a 
beautiful, a diverting, or some other distinctive form. 

Whilst, however, the flow of images through the 
consciousness, and their after-combination dependgreatly 
upon the peculiar temperament of each individual, yet 
there are general laws, which to a certain extent hold 
good throughout mankind at large, by which this 
succession takes place. 

These are usually termed the laws of association. 
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and constitute a class of phenomena, which, from the 
time of Aristotle downwards, have occupied, more or 
less, the attention of psychological writers. To gain 
some critical idea of the laws of association, let it be 
first of all observed, that consciousness itself is only 
possible under the condition of a succession of pheno- 
mena in the mind. If the flow in the stream of our 
thoughts stands still, consciousness stands still with 
it; we become immersed in the present; and only 
awake to a consciousness of it, when the tide flows on 
again, and we see from that very fact, where we were 
then, and where we are now. 

In the case of perception, the succession of pheno- 
mena is provided for, and even necessitated, by the 
changing influences of things around ns. But when we 
shut out the material universe from our view, when we 
become occupied with mental images only, and retire 
into our own self-created intelligible world, — then, 
there must manifestly exist certain inward laws, regu- 
lating that succession of mental phenomena, by which 
consciousness itself has to be perpetually sustained, and 
carried forward. 

These laws, we find, from a very slight considera- 
tion, vary, greatly, in regard both to their certainty 
and their universality. There are, at least, four dif- 
ferent classes, which can be readily pointed out, 
all materially differing in this respect from each other. 

1. In the first class we include those cases where 
there is an essential affinity in nature between the asso- 

I 3 
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ciated ideas. Many of our ideas, we perceive, exist 
as correlates, the one of which absolutely involves the 
other. Thus the word father stands in correlation to 
son, — light to darkness, — good to evil, &c. Others, 
again, stand in the correlation of cause and effect j as 
the sun and daylight, — fire and warmth, — snow and 
cold, &c. In all such instances as these, the one idea 
necessarily suggests the other, from the very fact of 
their constituting together one whole phenomenon in our 
past experience. Their observed unity in nature neces- 
sitates a unity in thought ; for every process of perceptive 
experience, by which the one image has been formed, 
has also contributed its share to form the other. This 
law of correlation, then, may be reckoned absolute and 
universal.* 

2. The second class of associations are those, in 
which there is a real similarity between the two 
objects ; as when one countenance or one landscape 
or one edifice suggests another, which resembles it. 
Such suggestions depend upon that peculiar law of our 
nature by which an existing idra tends to bring into 
consciousness other ideas of a similar character, which 
we have already experienced. The similarity, however, 
may be one not only of feature, but of function. Thus 
the arm of a man may suggest the arm of a chair ; — 
or the head of a man, the head of an army. This is the 
basis of what is usually termed analogy ; and which, in 

• Sir W. Hamilton has termed it the law of relativity or 
integrations. — See “ Dissertations on Reid,” note D***. 
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the above instance, may be thus stated: — As head: 
man : : general : army. The law of similarity, though 
universal in its operation, is by no means so absolute 
and uniform as that of correlation. The mind of each 
individual, from its own peculiar constitution, plays a 
considerable part in the manner and degree of its 
operation. If the representation or analogy exhibit 
the associated object, in the exact way, in which it 
has struck our attention, the suggestion will he imme- 
diate and powerful ; if, in any other way, the sugges- 
tion will be proportionally weaker. 

In an intellectual as well as a scientific point of view, 
this law is of the utmost weight in our mental develop- 
ment. It is by seizing upon similarities, as we shall 
hereafter see, that the processes of abstraction and gene- 
ralization are carried forward : while the suggestions of 
analogy form the most fruitful hints for all kinds of 
scientific research. 

3. The third class of associations are those, in which 
there is an artificial rather than a real affinity between 
the associated ideas. It may be termed the law of 
contiguity. This artificial affinity may arise from a 
co-existence of phenomena, either in regard to time or 
place. Things which have no natural connexion, yet 
become indelibly associated in our minds, when we 
have been accustomed to witness them often at the 
same period, or in the same locality. The mental 
experiences, by which the one image has been formed, 
have BO frequently involved the elements, which enter 
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into the other, that a close connexion has gradually 
become cemented between them. Moreover, if the 
objects related have been absolutely co-existent, they 
will always be reproduced simultaneously ; while if, on 
the other hand, they have been witnessed in succession, 
they will reproduce themselves only in succession. 
This law of co-existence and succession, though subject 
to minor variations and modifications, yet may also 
be regarded, in the broad outline of its operation, as 
universally applicable to humanity at large. Although 
by no means so influential in relation to our intel- 
lectual development as those laws, which are grounded 
in nature itself, yet it subserves the most important 
purposes in reference to the powers of memory, and 
is indispensable, as preparing us for the practical avoca- 
tions of human life. 

4. The fourth class of associations are those, which 
depend wholly upon the temperament and idiosyncrasies 
of the individual. The peculiar mode in which we 
attend to any series of phenomena, the influence of 
the feelings and will upon our mental operations, 
the tendencies of the mind to unite facts under one 
aspect rather than another, the strength of the passions, 
the vividness of the fancy, all modify, more or less, 
the flow of our mental associations. The causes of 
these differences we cannot divine; they lie beneath 
our gaze in the organic structure of the entire man, 
and belong really to the department of anthropology, 
rather than psychology. The psychological part of 
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the law lies simply in the fact — that men, universally, 
are influenced in their suggestions by the peculiarities 
of their own temperament, as well as by the more 
general causes, which we have already described.* 

• “ The law of association is this : That empirical ideas 
which often follow each other, create a habit in the mind, 
whenever the one is produced, for the other always to follow. 
To require a physiological explanation of this is in vain. . . 

No explanation of it is practical — that is, it cannot be em- 
ployed for any use, because we have no knowledge of the 
brain and of the points in it, where the traces of impressions 
out of con$ciomne»s might come into union sympathetically 
with one another, by mutually touching each other.” — Kanfa 
“ Anthropologie,” 182. 

In this passage Kant has gone a little too far, in denying the 
possibility of aU physiological explanations. The following 
passage from Dr. Carpenter’s “ Physiology,” goes somewhat 
further, — as far, perhaps, as it is possible to go, at present, in 
this direction : — 

“ The readiness with which associations are formed varies 
greatly in different individuals, and at different periods of life. As 
a general rule, it is far greater during the {>eriod of growth and 
development, than after the system has come to its full maturity ; 
and remembering that those new functional relations, between 
other parts of the nervous system, which give rise to the 
secondarily automatic movements, or acquired instincts, are 
formed during the same period, it seems fair to surmise that 
the substance of the cerebrum grows to the conditions luider 
which it is habitually exercised : and as its subsequent nutrition, 
according to the general laws of assimilation, takes place on 
the same plan, we can understand the well-known force of early 
associations, and the obstinate persistence of early habits of 
thought.” — Human Physiology, p. 802. 
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The association of ideas exhibits the mind in a state 
of more free and self-determined activity than any, 
which we have before considered. Up to this period, 
it has been bound down to exercise itself upon what is 
given in our actual experience ; now, however, it has 
broken loose from this, forms free representations of 
its own, and begins to live in an ideal world, in which 
every phenomenon is strictly of its own production. 
Nor is this all. It can now pass from idea to idea, 
not by any outward constraint, but by virtue of an 
internal law of its own nature. All alike shows, 
that, one after the other, the bonds, which circum- 
scribe the freedom of the intellect, are being 
loosened, — that it becomes less and less determined by 
the outward world, and more so by the structure of its 
own being. 

Throughout all these processes of the imagination, 
moreover, we can see a gradual approach to the region * 
of the general and the abstraet. The more concrete 
elements, which are present in all our intuitions, 
gradually disappear ; the mind becomes occupied more 
and more with the prominent features ; these features 
become detached from their original connexion with 
any given time and place, and remain, as independent 
ideas, in the mind — portions of images, retaining, 
indeed, the hue of external reality, but yet gradually 
losing the clearness of their colouring, in proportion as 
they grow up into a more purely ideal form. Before 
the process of generalization, however, can become 
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complete, another aid is necessary, — I mean that which 
springs from the use of outward signs. This leads us 
to consider — 


III.— THE SEMATIC POWER. 

Through the whole of this representative stage of the 
mind’s activity, one main purpose has been steadily kept 
in view. That purpose is, to separate the thing about 
which the mind is occupied, as completely as possible, 
from the restraints of outward experience ; and thus to 
render it a distinct and intelligible object of contempla- 
tion, which can be placed, at pleasure, either within or 
without the consciousness of the moment. Every fresh 
process we have noted has contributed somewhat to 
this end ; and yet the end itself is not yet fully secured. 
In memory, and in all the different forms of imagina- 
tion, a considerable intuitive element is still present, 
unresolved into pure idea. The images with which the 
mind deals have still much of the freshness and 
colouring of reality. It is true, they may be, in the 
case of productive imagination, purely mental crea- 
tions ; yet they are creations, formed out of fragments 
of our real perceptions, and closely related, therefore, 
to our subjective experiences. 

Something is yet wanting, before the inward repre- 
sentation can be pftrojected, mentally, quite <nU of 
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ourselves ; before it can become wholly objective, take 
an independent intellectual position, or be recalled and 
dismissed at pleasure, without losing any of its dis- 
tinctive features. This complete result is effected only 
by the use of signs. 

Until signs are employed, our mental images are not 
held clearly apart : they merge, like dissolving views, 
into one another. Our life, in fact, without them 
would be more like a dream than a waking reality, — 
portions of a thousand different ideas perpetually com- 
bining with and melting into one another. Language, 
on the other hand, forms a new world, in which all our 
mental processes are objectified — held clearly apart — 
and not only made distinct to ourselves, but so 
embodied as to be rendered likewise separate intel- 
lectual realities to other minds as well.* Our next 

• Compare the following passage from W. Von Humboldt : 
“ It is our inward activity, that constructs the object in thought. 
For no kind of intelligence can be considered as a barely 
receptive contemplation of a present object. The activity of the 
senses must unite itself s)’nthetically with the inward processes 
of the mind; the representation then frees itself from this 
connexion, — becomes an object to the subjective faculty, and, at 
last, having been so perceived, returns to it back again. To 
this end, however, language is indispensable. For whilst the 
mental effort forces a passage through the lips, the product of it 
returns back to it through the ear. The representation is, 
therefore, transferred into a true objectivity, without becoming 
the less subjective. Speech alone can db this ; and without this 
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object, then, must be to analyze the psychological 
elements, which are contained in what we have termed 
the sematic power. 

We will now suppose, that the mind has arrived 
at the point of development indicated by and involved 
in the association of its ideas. The process of abstrac- 
tion has gone so far forward, that some of the most 
striking qualities of the phenomena around us have 
been formed into independent mental representations, 
and now exist in the mind distinct from any given 
object to which they consciously apply. In nature, 
however, the qualities of all perceived phenomena, we 
well know, take a variable character. At one time 
they are more intense than at another; anon, they 
will vary in kind as well as degree; all of which 
changes render it the more difficult for the intellect to 
unite them under one common representation, or to 
seize upon the precise features which will best include 
the whole. So long as the representation remains 
purely subjective, it is in all probability impossible to 
do so ; for the influences to which the mind is open 
on every side lend to all our inward perceptions and 
ideas a very unflxed and fluctuating character. Could 
the idea only be projected from within to the world 
without ; could it be separated from the variable states 

perpetual transference of subject to object, and object to subject 
again (which is accomplished only by language,) no concept can 
be formed, and, consequently, no thinking is possible.” — “ Intro~ 
duetion to KatDi-Sprache,” 
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of the soul j could it become in an objective form, 
then there would be a middle point out of the mind 
itself, around which all the future fluctuations to which 
it is exposed would revolve — a kind of invariable txfpe 
to which every future experience on the question could 
be referred. 

The objectifying of our inward ideas, then, is a 
process most important to the progress of oiu: knowledge, 
and one to the completion of which the soul is impelled 
with all the force of its intellectual nature. The flrst 
effort to do so is, perhaps, seen in the choice of a 
symbol, which, having a natural affinity to the idea, 
can be used to signify it. The early periods of human 
development show evident marks of a symbolic lan- 
guage. At first, such language would be a rough imita- 
tion of the real phenomenon produced by movements of 
the outward organs, or by inarticulate sounds. Soon, 
however, objects in nature would be selected, that have 
an obvious analogy with the mental image ; the more 
so because those objects are fixed, and do not depend, 
as mere imitation does, upon the act of the moment. 
Thus, when we see the lion taken as an emblem 
of fierceness j the horse, of swiftness; the dove, or 
the lamb, of gentleness ; when we see this, too, as the 
most natural form, in which the untutored mind 
expresses its ideas, — we have before us, in all probability, 
the remnants of the process through which the power 
of expression first had to pass, ere it grew up into a 
more perfect form. 
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The use of sueh symbols is manifest. The images, 
which the mind possesses of any given quality, when 
once symbolized, remain no longer merely subjeetive, 
and changeable representations. They are thrown into 
a fixed and a significant type, which performs, however 
imperfeetly, the office of an abstract idea. The pre- 
sentation of that type wUl now recal the idea itself far 
more perfectly than could possibly have been the case 
had it not taken a symbol by which to gain a constant 
expression; for it keeps one prominent feature in the 
whole mass of experiences uppermost, and arranges 
the rest all round it. 

It is not necessary, however, that the symbol should 
have any affinity in nature with the thing signified. It 
requires but a very slight increase of intellectual power 
to fix upon an arbitrary sign to serve the same purpose 
as the natural one; and then just in proportion as the 
sign expresses only what the mind has consciously 
thought into it, it becomes just so much the more 
perfect as an instrument for embodying the idea. 

Thus, at length, the mind, at least partially, attains 
the end for which it had so long been striving, — namely, 
the complete separation of its ideas from the region of 
inward experience, and their embodiment in an objective 
reality. The relative position of the idea and the 
natural object has, in the meantime, become exactly 
reversed. In perception, the object took the initiative, 
and the idea was formed in response to the impression 
made upon us from without. Gradually, the direct 
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influence of the object became less, and the element 
supplied by the mind’s activity greater; until now 
in the use of arbitrary signs, we see the mind first 
constructing its own ideas, and then freely embodying 
them in the object.* 

One step more is only necessary to make the sematic 
process complete : namely, that instead of using some 
sign, existing apart from ourselves, for the embodiment 
of the idea, the mind should construct freely for itself, 
the idea and the sign likewise. This is actually accom- 
plished in the very first articulate word that is uttered ; 
so that here, at length, in the word, we see the triumph 
of the representative faculty. In the construction of the 
elements of language, it has raised itself above feeling, 
above intuition, above all the inward images of imagi- 
nation ; it has created a new external world, transferred 
into that world the phenomena of its inner life, and 
achieved the first step in the freedom of human thought. 

In words, then, as we see, we have the peculiari- 
ties both of the perceptive and the representative 
elements in human knowledge combined. The pecu- 
liarity of perception is, that it supposes the presence 
of a real concrete object; while the representative 
faculty supposes the presence of an internal or ideal 
object. In language we have both. The sign, whether 
spoken or written, is objective — it appeals to the 
senses ; it comes to us from the outward world, and is 

• See Erdmann’s “ Psychologische Briefe;” especially the 
analysis he gives of the Origin of Language, in Letter 17. 
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constructed from elements of nature around us. At 
the same time it has no natural meanings and contains 
no thought apart from the mind which created or uses 
it ; its whole essence consists in its being the 
embodiment of an idea. In brief, it is idea objectified.* 
Language, then (containing, on the one hand, the 
properties of an outward world separate from thought, 
and, on the other hand, the properties of pure ideality 
as being wholly the product of mind,) forms a middle 
sphere of existence between thought and being, into 
which all the phenomena of the universe may be so 
translated as to become at once accessible to the human 
understanding. Nature and idea there meet together 
in one indissoluble imity. The materiality of the one 
becomes plastic and penetrable to human thought, — 
the ethereal texture of the other becomes fixed and 
permanent as the rock on which its symbols are hewn. 
We perceive the phenomena of nature by virtue of the 
adaptation existing between it and our own minds j we 
comprehend them only in the form of language. The 
world must he known through the word ; there alone it 

• So W. von Humboldt — the first man who raised the 
investigation of language to the dignity of a science : “ Die 
Sprache gibt immer zugleich mit dem dargestellten Object die 
dadiuch hervorgebrachte Empfindung wieder ; und kniipft in 
immer wiederholten Acten die Welt mit dem Menschen ; oder 
anders ausgedriickt, seine Selbstthatigkeit, mit seiner Empfang- 
lichkeit in sich zusammen.” — “ Introduction to Kawi-Sprache," 
p. 68. Compare also, Fichte’s tract on the “Ursprung der 
Sprache.” 
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is presented to us, so as to be at once intelligible to 
the intellect.* 

We can now determine with some degree of accuracy 
the precise sphere of inward mental activity, which is 
visibly represented by external signs. The first two 
stages of mental phenomena, the sensational and the 
perceptive, have no words corresponding to them. 
Consisting entirely of subjective impressions, deter- 
mined by the peculiar circumstances and individuality 
of each mind, they cannot he externalised, or conveyed 
to another mind with any degree of completeness. 
It is always left to us to conjecture from the analogy 
of our own feelings, what is experienced by others, in 
reference both to their sensations and intuitions. No 
word that we can employ is able to convey their equi- 
valents to another, i.e., can make him feel a sensation 
which we feel, or experience an inward bght, which 

• So, again, Wilhelm von Humboldt: “Es liegt in jeder 
Sprache eine eigenthiimliche Weltansicht. Wie der einzelne 
Laut zwischen den Gegenstand und den Menschen, so tritt 
dieganze Sprache zwischen ihn, und die innerlichund ausserlich 
auf ihn einwirkende Natur. £r umgibt sich mit einer Welt 
von Lauten, um die Welt von Gegenstanden in sich aufzunehmen 
und sich zu bearbeiten. Der Mensch lebt mit den Gegen- 
standen hauptsachlich, ja, (da Empfinden und Handeln in ihm 
von seinen Vorstellungen abhangen,) sogar ausschlieaslich so, 
wie die Sprache sie ihm zufiihrt,” — “ Introduction to Kawi- 
Sprache,” p. 74. Compare, also, “ Feuerbach und die Philo- 
sophie,” by R. Haym — a tract that penetrates with singular 
depth into this problem. 
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reveals the primary material of knowledge to our- 
selves. 

So soon, however, as we get vrithin the region of 
representative ideas, the case begins to alter. Such 
ideas are formed, as we have seen, out of a large mass 
of individual experiences, by seising upon the prominent 
features, and leaving the rest to fade away out of the 
consciousness. Although, therefore, the individual 
experiences of every man may differ, and thus he 
incommunicable, yet minds constituted like our own, 
and placed in similar circumstances, may easily cull 
certain general characteristics, which enter into the per- 
sonal experience of all alike, and find at length that 
they can all agree upon some arbitrary sign by which 
to express them. This result, of course, can only take 
place after the representative faculty is considerably 
developed, and has carried us onwards to a considerable 
distance beyond the sphere of intuition. In cases of 
mere memory, for example, it could not be successfully 
accomplished, because the mental image is here entirely 
dependent on the character of the particular expe- 
rience which it recals, and must be exclusively a func- 
tion of the individual. Nor, for the same reason, can 
the process above described be carried out with any 
degree of completeness, even in cases of productive or 
reproductive imagination, until the images have attained 
a very considerable degree of generality. 

When, however, these images have been wholly 
separated from time and place, when they have been 
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formed out of a vast number of experiences in such 
a way, that the common features only are conserved j 
in brief, when the elements derived from our own 
personality are well-nigh suppressed, and those which 
flow from the more universal laws of mental association 
only remain, then the sematic faculty comes at length 
into play, embodies the common representation in an 
outward sign, and leaves it there, as an intellectual 
reality, easily recognised by all who have gone through 
the same mental process as that, by which it has been 
gradually formed. All notional words, accordingly 
(leaving relational forms of expression for the present 
out of the question), which arise in the natural develop- 
ment of the human mind, answer to the region of repre- 
sentative ideas, when those ideas have attained their most 
general character. They correspond exactly to that state 
of mental activity, where the imagination is passing 
over from its more concrete to its more abstract form.* 
They become, in this way, the indispensable machinery 
by means of which the process of generalization and 
abstraction may be eventually completed, and the mind 
become elevated above the region of representative ideas 
into that of thought or intellect, properly so called. 

• “ Die Sprache an sich ist also nach dem gesagten nicht 
mit dem Denken identisch ; sondem sie ist eine bestimmte Weise 
des Denkens, — sie ist Denken in der Bestimmung der Selbst- 
anschauung, — der Vorstellungl' (“ Classification der Spracben, 
von H. Steinthal,” p. 62, containing a very acute treatise on the 
philosophy of language, the main result of which is expressed 
in the above sentence.) 
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From the above analysis it becomes manifest, that 
words are not the immediate representatives of things 
themselves, hut of our more general images or ideas 
of them.* They represent the final result of a long 
course of mental effort, throughout which we have been 
unconsciously collecting and associating the most im- 
portant elements in our mental experiences, just so far 
as they are necessary to classify the phenomena around 
us imder certain general representations, and so to form 
fixed objects of thought. 

Thus, in the primary sensation, we feel the external 
impulse of the real object, as it affects the nervous 
system, and through that the mind : in perception, we 
translate that impulse into the form of intelligence, 
perceiving and knowing the objects affecting us 
by virtue of the harmony that exists between 
mind and nature. In memory and imagination, we 
embody our inward experiences in mental images or 
representative ideas ; and these ideas, when sufficiently 
generalized, we objectify, and fix in symbols or words. 
Words thus become the final expression of that entire 
mental process by which human knowledge reaches the 

• So Locke. “ Give me leave to say that it is a perverting 
the use of words, and brings unavoidable confusion and obscu- 
rity into their signification, whenever we make them stand for 
any thing but those ideas we have in our own minds.” (“ Essay,” 
book iii., chap. 2.) The whole chapter on “ Words or Language 
in General ” should be well studied by every student of mental 
science. 
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point of development here indicated, and the depository 
of its iinal result. 

As individual words only correspond with mental 
phenomena of the precise character we have just indi- 
cated, it follows, that they are uniformly abstract in 
their nature, never expressing a purely concrete experi- 
ence, but always a generalized image of the thing to 
which they refer. They cannot excite the feelings like 
a gesture ; they cannot warm the imagination like a 
picture ; they have, moreover, but a distant and 
secondary relation to our concrete perceptions. They 
represent simply a course of mental action, in which we 
grasp the essential elements which distinguish one thing 
from another, and make those elements spontaneously the 
ground for a classification of our multifarious experiences. 
In this way it is that they serve to construct the more 
general outlines of human knowledge. Hence the 
wonderful power which words possess in the whole 
process of human thought; hence the capacity they 
attain, after the teachings of experience have paved 
the way, for expressing the very essence of the things 
to which they relate ; hence, too, their use in forming 
a broad platform, on which the results of all the lower 
processes of mind are plainly recorded, and from which 
we can commence those higher forms of activity which 
give to reason its all but infinite range, and all but 
omnipotent force. 

Another important point, too, in reference to the 
nature of outward signs, can now be made perfectly 
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obvious, namely, that words have no absolute meaning, 
but can only signify to any individual what he is able to 
convey into them from the results of his own inward life. 

There are two mental elements concerned in the 
formation of words, a material and a formal. Under 
the material element we include every thing which is 
given in the intuitions — every thing out of which the 
general idea is formed, and which constitutes, on this 
very account, the matter or substance of our know- 
ledge. Under the formal element we include all, which 
the laws of mind effect by associating the analogous 
elements of our intuitions together, bringing them into 
a definite shape, and moulding them into one general 
representation, capable of being embodied in a sign. 

Every word, being abstract by nature, bears upon it 
the impress of the universal laws of mind, and, so far, 
presents to all the same formal significancy. But, 
then, these laws of mind have been exercised upon 
that varying mass of actual mental experience, out of 
which all our inward images are drawn, and the 
most general representations constructed. The real 
substantial meaning of every word, therefore, will 
depend upon the character and intensity of these 
primary experiences ; for however similar may be the 
formal processes of generalization, yet it is to the 
intuitions themselves we must look, as determining 
the real living idea which underlies all our intellectual 
forms of expression. 

In points where the mental experiences or intuitions 
k2 
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of mankind, in every age and country, have been well 
nigh identical, the corresponding words will be so 
much the more synonymous. Such, for example, is 
the case with reference to the primary properties of 
the material world, which, as they affect all minds 
nearly alike, give rise to a series of words that, in 
all languages, answer very nearly to each other. On 
the other hand, when we go into those regions of 
mental experience which vary with every fresh condi- 
tion of humanity, whether in regard to race, country, 
age, or national development, then we see at once 
how diverse, both in the character and intensity of 
their meaning, will be the terms in which these varied 
developments of mind have embodied themselves, and 
how different will be the ideas couched under the very 
same words, when they express the last result of a 
different course of human experience. 

The language of a people is by no means a system of 
signs arbitrarily made for expressing the phenomena 
with which they are conversant; it is throughout a 
reflex of their spontaneous mental operations ; a por- 
trait of their entire inward life, presenting the exact 
mode in which things natural and spiritual have repre- 
sented themselves to the national mind. The names, 
even of the most common objects in nature, exhibit the 
exact degree of generality to which that mind has 
attained in its approach towards physical science. 
Much more will the current terms for expressing moral 
or religious ideas exhibit, as in a mirror, the precise 
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modes in which these different spheres of thought have 
shaped themselves in the course of man's intellectual 
development. It is this which renders it impossible 
for us perfectly to reproduce the meaning of words, 
which grow up in a state of civilization and moral 
development wholly different from our own; and this 
we may likewise add, which renders it philosophically 
certain, that human words can never be the ultimate 
measure of absolute and infallible truth. 

The relation of language, then, to our ideas may 
now be summed up in a very brief space. We have 
seen, first of all, that they do not directly indicate 
things themselves, but our generalized experience 
of them. The amoimt of generality, however, 
which they contain, rises in infinite gradation, firom 
the more individual side to the more universal. The 
only sign which expresses an absolutely individual 
experience is a gesture, or an inarticulate cry. Even 
an inteijection, which comes next to what is inarticulate, 
has a certain amount of generahty about it; for the 
very fact of its taking a given articulate form, iden- 
tifies the emotion of the instant with certain prior ones, 
of which the exclamation in question is the common 
symbol. Still more is this the case with all noims. 
Proper nouns themselves are, in fact, general terms ; for 
if I use the term ‘'John Smith” to indicate an indi- 
vidual man, it does not represent to our minds any one 
definitive experience of John Smith, whether sitting, 
standing, sleeping, or working, hut the generalization 
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of our whole experience concerning him up to the 
present moment. A purely individual word is a 
fiction ; if it gather under it more than one momentary 
feeling (which eveiy articulate word does) it must be 
to some extent general. 

Poetical terms are those which, after proper names, 
lie nearest to the experiences themselves, and have the 
least amount of abstraction in them. Hence their 
universal use amongst uncultivated nations, previous 
to the reflective faculty being properly developed. 
Next to poetical language, we should place simple 
narrative expressions, which convey facts in a more 
generalized form than descriptive poetry, and indicate 
a greater amount of reflective power. For this reason, 
we always find that prose is a subsequent creation to 
poetry in the literary development of every people. 
Lastly, there are purely abstract ideas, and, answering 
to them, what we may term philosophic prose; the 
words here employed requiring for their comprehension 
and use a high degree of intellectual culture, and 
lying furthest of all from the experiences out of which 
they have been originally constructed. 

Thus all the different kinds of terms, of which 
language is composed, have a given degree of mental 
abstraction or generalization, standing parallel with 
them — some a small degree, and some a high one. 
The very fact of our constructing a name at all — 
whether for a substance, a quality, an action, or a 
relation — indicates that we have proceeded in the 
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pathway of intelligence far beyond the immediate phe- 
nomena of experience. It shows that our attention 
has been directed, by a reflective process, to the expe- 
riences themselves, that we have singled out some 
portion of them which is most distinctive of the thing 
to be named, and that we have thus gained some 
element of explicit knowledge in addition to the 
primary intuitions of the soul. 

The more general the term, the higher the kind of 
knowledge which it expresses, and the more closely 
is it brought into harmony with the abstract laws of 
thought. There is only one danger to be avoided in 
the use of highly generalized terms, that of losing the 
whole element of experience out of them, so that they 
become hollow and insignificant. Every generalization, 
realized and embodied in a term, derives its whole 
inward life and force from the individual phenomena 
in which it first originated. \lTiere there has been a 
simDar course of mental experience amongst a given 
number of individuals, and the impression of that 
experience is retained, the abstract terms employed by 
them will express to each mind as nearly as possible 
the like equivalents. But, even here, they should be 
renewed and vivified from time to time, by a recurrence 
to tbe concrete phenomena. When this recurrence is 
precluded or neglected, abstract terms are always in 
danger of exhaling their spirit and power, just as an 
odorous object loses its fragrance by use. 

In our ordinary intercourse with the physical world 
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there is comparatively little room for diversity in the 
character of the experiences which are gained from it by 
different men. But, even here, we should be mistaken 
if we supposed that they were absolutely identical, or 
that foreign words, which are regarded as equivalents to 
such terms as flower, tree, cloud, river, &c., are abso- 
lute synonyms. They all vary in character, exactly as 
the experiences of them, whether from subjective or 
objective causes, vary amongst different people, and 
in different parts of the world. Still more is this the 
case with terms depending upon the experience of the 
moral, aesthetic, or religious faculties. Love, amor, 
Liebe, amour, ar/awy, all express ideas as different as 
the temperament of the people by whom they are 
employed ; nor can they by any means be substituted 
as perfect equivalents, in every case, the one for the 
other. It is to the error of neglecting the primary 
intuitions, and treating abstract terms as though they 
expressed, not only realities apart froiH our experience, 
but exactly equivalent realities, to everj mind, that half 
our confusion in speculative questions is commonly due. 
Words cannot represent to any one more than he has 
actually realized of the thought which they are intended 
to convey. To employ them in a sense which tran- 
scends the limits of our inward experience, is to talk 
without meaning, to engender mere logomachies, and 
thus to pave the way for hollow delusions, or empty 
sophistry. 

It is evident, therefore, that as far as words are 
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concerned, no use or study of them can supply the 
' place of each man’s individual experience of the 
realities themselves ; their great use is to enable us to 
intellectualizc and classify our perceptions and ideas, 
so that we can rise at length to the proper compre- 
hension of GENERAL TRUTH. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


FOURTH STAGE OF INTELLIGENCE.— INTELLIGENCE 
AS THOUGHT. 


Die Vcmtmft ist Geist, indem die Gewissheit, aUe Bealitat zu 
geyn, zur Wahrheit erhoben, und gie sich ihrergelbst, als ihrer 
Welt, und der Welt ala ihrer gelbgt bewnsst wird. — H eoel. 


Under the sematic faculty we have considered the 
process of embodying our ideas in signs^ and the aid 
which is thus rendered to the development of the 
human intellect. These signs, when once formed and 
indissolubly associated with ideas, are so retained by 
the mind, as to stand ready for immediate use, when- 
ever we may require to communicate our notions to 
another. The power of retaining words, and of repro- 
ducing, through them, the ideas which they embody, is 
termed recollection. 

This particular form of memory is strongly developed 
in childhood, and subserves the most important pur- 
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poses in the mind’s early growth. Language, we must 
remember, is not constructed afresh by every individual 
mind which uses it. It is a world already created for 
us, one into which we have simply to be introduced, and 
in which the process of human development, up to any 
given period, is more or less perfectly preserved and 
registered. Recollection, accordingly, by enabling us 
to appropriate to ourselves a whole system of signs 
with the ideas attached to them, initiates us, insensibly, 
into the intellectual world of the present, puts us 
upon the vantage-ground of the latest degree of civi- 
lization, and enables us to grasp the ideas of the age, 
without having the labour of thinking them out con- 
secutively, by our own individual effort. 

We have not yet reached the point, however, in the 
mind’s organic development, in which it creates and 
employs language in its completeness. We have 
analyzed, indeed, the process of forming individual 
words : but words, individually considered, do not 
make a language. Language involves the further 
power of combining words together, so as to express not 
merely isolated notions, but the various relations, which 
those notions bear to each other. Such a power is 
evidently higher in the scale of intellectual develop- 
ment, than that of merely constructing individual 
signs. In the latter case, we are only engaged in the 
work of representation (representation, it is true, in 
its most complete form) ; but in the former case we 
are judging explicitly between one representation and 
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another, and framing a method by which such judgments 
may be afterwards articulately expressed. It is exactly 
here, accordingly, as we shall soon perceive, that the 
. power of representation passes over into the distinctive 
sphere of thought. This brings us, then, to consider. 


I.— THE UNDERSTANDING. 

To follow the order of analysis as closely as possible, 
let us start from the vantage-ground, which the intellect 
has gained by the use of words, as shown in the last 
section. The result of these new instnunents soon 
makes itself manifest. Previous to the use of words, 
the different elements of our mental images were not 
held clearly apart. They flowed insensibly together 
according to the arbitrary play of fancy, so as to give 
rise to new and strange phenomena, succeeding each 
other indeed according to the laws of association, but 
producing no steady and progressive development of 
knowledge or experience. Now, however, every striking 
and prominent feature, which our inward experience 
presents, can he readily objectified, clothed in a sign, and 
thus held intellectually distinct as an object of mental 
contemplation. Thus far we had already advanced in 
considering the representative faculty. 

Now let us see, next, what is the result to which all 
this naturally leads. Every object, which the mind con- 
templates, presents a cluster or combination of qualities, 
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which qualities constitute the entire concrete pheno- 
menon that we term a thing. The less essential of 
these qualities, as we have before seen, disappear in the 
process of forming ideas, and only the more essential 
or striking ones remain. It so happens, accordingly, 
that the mind, starting from a number of different 
objects, which yet have certain great qualities in 
common, will readily eliminate from each one the 
points of diversity, and find, at last, that they all 
unite in the same scheme, or general representation. 
If this general representation is, in every case as we 
go on, fixed and expressed by a term, it will soon 
become manifest, that the very same term may be 
equally well applied to a great number of individual 
existences; that it will express what is alike essential 
to them all, as mental phenomena; and that it may 
be henceforth used, as the common sign, for the entire 
class. Thus, at length, by the most natural steps, the 
min d arrives at a complete generalization. 

By a slight variation of the process, we may separate 
any given quality from a number of difiierent objects, 
and instead of regarding these objects in their more 
generalized form, may banish them from the conscious- 
ness altogether, and consider only the quality, which 
we have separated alike from them all. This quality, 
accordingly, when thus isolated, fixed by a term, and 
retained as a distinct object of thought, forms what we 
call an abstract idea, — a product which, in the same 
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manner as a generalized object, can likewise only be 
perfected by the use of words. 

Here, then, the whole concrete world, with its- 
images and impulses, may pass away from the con- 
sciousness, and the mind occupy itself, for a time, only 
with abstractions and generalizations, as exhibited in 
words. The effect of this is to give immense breadth 
and extension to our knowledge, while it draws us, 
proportionally, away from its minor details. As long as 
we were engaged with perceptions, or the images formed 
immediately from them, the intellect was kept closely 
directed towards the outward object itself, — ^towards its 
present aspect, and its multifarious phenomena. But, 
gradually, the case alters. The process of generaliza- 
tion suppresses the smaller details, and concentrates our 
attention upon what is more essential. Such essential 
features, uniting together by virtue of the great law 
of similarity, and blending into one common repre- 
sentation, become, accordingly, the basis of a logical 
distribution of our ideas under a number of general 
heads, each of which is marked and distinguished by a 
separate term. Thus, if we collect all the general terms 
of any given language, we shall find, that they contain 
a complete classification of our inward experiences — so 
arranged, too, that, instead of being perplexed with their 
multiplicity, we have them duly subordinated to each 
other — all holding their proper place in the whole 
system of human intelligence, and ready, as such, for 
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immediate intellectual use. Here the human intellect 
finds a far wider scope for its activity, than any to 
which it bad previously attained. The path to general 
knowledge being now open, it can leave the considera- 
tion of mere details, and go onwards to the nobler 
goal which lies before it.. Let us trace its footsteps 
upwards. 

The first thing which the mind attempts, after it has 
acquired the use of this new fund of abstract and general 
ideas, is to compare the terms, which express them, 
with one another, so as to estimate their relative agree- 
ment, or disagreement. A latent act of comparison, 
indeed, exists through the whole exercise of the repre- 
sentative faculty, such comparison being absolutely 
necessary to form general ideas at all. We may term 
it there, implicit thought — thought which has not yet 
come to the consciousness of itself, or been embodied 
in any external form. Here, however, the thought 
becomes explicit and distinct, seizes upon outward 
and visible signs as the points of comparison, and 
passes various kinds of judgments upon them, accord- 
ing to its present intellectual wants. 

These judgments may be classified under three 
heads. Either we may compare an abstraction with 
an abstraction ; — or we may compare a generalization 
with a generalization ; — or we may compare an abstrac- 
tion and generalization together. 

First, it may be a question, how far one abstract 
quality agrees with another, as white with dazzling; 
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green with agreeable ; black with sombre, and so 
forth. If such agreement be found to exist in nature, 
then we assert it in the form of a proposition — as, 
white is dazzling — green is agreeable — black is sombre. 
In these cases the copula ‘‘is," simply joins the two 
abstractions together, and indicates that the former 
idea, in each proposition, always coexists, in our experi- 
ence, with the other, or follows immediately upon it. 

Or, secondly, we may take two generalizations as the 
points of comparison, connecting them also together 
by the copula in a propositional form; as, coal is a 
mineral ; — a bird is an animal, &c. Here, however, 
the signification of the copula becomes greatly modified 
by the nature of the terms. It signifies that both the 
terms in question have been generated out of experiences 
formed from the same series of external objects (by sup- 
pressing the unessential features, • and retaining the 
common points of resemblance) ; but that the former 
retains, under it, or connotes more of the concrete 
qualities than the latter. The coal, e.g., contains all the 
characteristics of the mineral, and more besides ; — con- 
versely the mineral comprehends all the individual exist- 
ences, noted by the word coal, and many other existences 
as well. It may seem strange, at first sight, that 
one monosyllable should express all this. We must 
remember, however, that these short relational words 
embody the final result of a long process of mental 
action ; — that the relation they point out between two 
terms is the fact to which all our past experience on 
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the subject has been tending ; and whieh registers 
the extent of our knowledge respecting it up to that 
point.* 

Once more, we may compare a general term with an 
abstract one. The word stone, for example, may be 
felt to have some kind of agreement with the word 
hard, — tiger with fierce, — snow with cold, &c. Putting 
these, as before, in the propositional form, we have the 
copula now expressing the fact in human experience, 
— that the given substance is always associated in 
nature with the given quality, and that the quality 
accordingly forms one of its distinctive attributes. In 
other words, that wherever the general qualities which 
form our whole experience of the thing are found, the 
particular quality now predicated is always found in 
conjunction with them.f 

We find, accordingly, that the mind, when arrived 
at this stage, not only apprehends the various and 
complicated relationships which exist between the 
generalized representations it had already formed, but, 
in apprehending, learns to express them also. Just 

• Consult Mill’s “ Logic,” chap, v., On the import of pro- 
positions. 

t Individual propositions, such as, Mont Blanc is lofty — this 
dog is black, &c., come under exactly the same laws of predica- 
tion. The individual name is equivalent to a generalization : — 
it denotes the complex or whole sum of experiences, which 
go to make up the thing named ; and the proposition asserts, 
that in whatever way we experience or view the object, the 
quality predicated of it co-exists with the whole phenomenon. 
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as the representations themselves become fixed, and 
defined by means of terms; — so do their conditions 
or relationships to each other become so, by means of 
propositions. It is in the process of giving expression 
to such conditions and relations, together with the 
circumstances of time, place, manner, &c,, which accom- 
pany them, that language, or continuous speech, first 
comes into existence, and is moulded, step by step, 
into a complete organ of thought. 

A sentence or proposition in language answers to 
a complete thought in psyehology. By a eomplete 
thought, in the sphere of the understanding, we mean a 
distinct act of comparison between two terms, in which 
we apprehend the relationship that exists between them. 
All logical or formal thought (of which we are now 
speaking), answers exactly to this explanation; and 
the mental activity by which we compare terms — find 
out their exact agreement, or disagreement,^ — give 
expression to this in propositions, — and deduce other 
propositions from them, is that which, par excellence, 
bears the title of the understanding. 

Now that we have attained a distinct idea of the 
rise and nature of the understanding, we may look a 
little more closely into its operations, and see in what 
way it carries us into a region of intellectual activity, 
altogether difliercnt from the processes already analyzed 
and described. 

The abstract notions and generalized ideas which 
have been formed in the manner before explained, and 
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which are now held distinct from each other by means 
of words, imiversally retain, amongst those who have 
experienced the intuitions out of which they are 
formed, some impress of their origin. When, however, 
the mind begins to deal with them for purposes of 
formal reasoning, and regards them merely as terms, 
to be compared and estimated, it soon loses all sight 
of those intuitions, and seeks to fix the meaning of each 
term it employs by pointing, not to the phenomena in 
nature, which they are intended to denote, but to the 
other terms, which they either exclude or comprehend 
in their logical signification. 

Having become, in this way, apt in the use of 
language, and accustomed to employ words according 
to their defined logical signification, it is a very easy 
step for us to make use of terms, without having ever 
experienced the real phenomena, that led to their 
formation. We may obtain the most precise know- 
ledge of the logical meaning of such terms, — under- 
stand exactly what other terms agree or disagree with 
them, — use them correctly in conversation and argu- 
ment, — employ them with the utmost accuracy as signs, 
of a given formal comprehension, while, at the same 
time, we have never possessed one of the intuitions, 
or of the mental images, out of which the abstraction 
originally proceeded. 

To take a familiar example; an untaught African 
has often seen the hippopotamus in his native rivers, 
and has a name by which to designate him. An 
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educated European probably has never seen the animal 
at all; and yet, by the relation of ideas, he knows 
far better what it is (logically speaking) than the man 
who has watched all its habits from his infancy. The 
term, by which the animal is noted, has manifestly a 
different intellectual force in each of these cases. In 
the former it represents a mental image, formed out 
of a continued series of experiences ; in the other case 
it is a pure generalization, understood only by its defi- 
nition, and its relationship to other terms that express 
the most prominent abstract qualities of the animal 
itself. 

The former of these mental productions would be 
termed, in German technology, a “ Vorstellung the 
latter would be termed a “ Begriff” To make our 
English phraseology equally clear, we may call the 
one a generalized idea, — the other a concept.* The dis- 
tinction between the two lies here ; that the generalized 
idea always looks hack to the concrete experiences, 
as the source from which it has been formed; while 
the force of the concept depends entirely upon our retain- 
ing the consciousness of the other abstract qualities, or 
existences, which may be affirmed or denied concerning 
it. The one is still a mental image, though it has no 

• The term concept has been introduced by Sir W. 
Hamilton to signify a general notion in the logical sense. The 
convenience of having an expression, so perfectly definite, for 
this purpose, is too obvious to need any apology for employ- 
ing it. 
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individual reality answering to it; — the other, as its 
name implies, is a mere bond, which holds together 
in its intellectual embrace, a certain number of other 
well-defined abstractions, without any immediate refer- 
ence to the objective reality of the things they denote. 
The very same word may express, as circumstances 
require, either an idea, or a concept. In fact, it would 
not be far wrong to define the concept, as being a 
generalized idea, viewed, simply, in reference to the more 
particular ideas that are involved in iV.* 

From the nature of the concept flow, immediately, 
all the laws of thought, as exhibited in the science of 
formal logic. By the laws of thought we mean the 
common forms which our judgments assume, inde- 
pendently of the subject about which we are thinking. 
The regions of intuition and of representative ideas are 
not pervaded, logically speaking, by laws of an absolute 
character. Much here depends upon the constitution 
of the mind, and the circumstances in which it has 
been placed. Once, however, project these images out 
of ourselves — objectify them — embody them in terms, 
which are adequately defined by their relation to other 
terms, and the whole becomes subject to fixed laws, 

• So J. H. Fichte. Fine Allgemeinvorstelluiig mit dem 
Bewusstsein, und der Beziehung auf ein in ihm befasstea 
Besondere, heisst der Begriff — conceptus. 

He adds, in the next page (I know not with what accuracy), 
that it was Hegel who first gave this distinctive view of the 
nature of the concept, as opposed to a general representation. — 
GrundzUge sum Systems der PkUosophie. Part I., s. 65. 
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which the mind, by virtue of its veiy constitution, and 
on pain of denying its own work, must look upon as 
absolute and irrefragable. 

To see how such laws necessarily flow from the 
nature of the concept, we have only to consider, that 
every logical term is thought, by us, only as containing 
a certain number of other terms under it. Each term, 
therefore, looked at apart from actual experience, must 
be reckoned as a sign standing in a given quantitive 
relation to other signs. Thus, if we take A, as repre- 
senting one logical term, we may suppose it to com- 
prehend imder it B, C, and D ; which would give the 
three propositions: all B is A, all C is A, and all D 
is A.* 

If we proceed in the same way with B, C, and D, 
marking down certain other signs respectively com- 
prehended by them, — then we should have a more 
complicated process of calculation, to determine the 
precise relation of any given sign to any other. In- 
crease the signs still more, and employ terms of every 
degree of extension, some containing under them only 
individuals — some species — some genera, and so forth, 
and the problem again becomes just so much the more 
difflcult. 

Now logical thinking is simply a process of calcula- 
tion like this — only employing words as our ciphers.t 

• Or to use the language of Mr. Mill, A connotes B and C. 

t See an admirable tract of M. Laromiguiere, entitled, “ Dis- 
cours sur la langue du raisonnement, a I’occasion de la langue 
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Language gives us the signs ready formed — and has 
determined, by the concurrent powers of human 
thought and experience, where they should each stand 
in the order of generalization. This done, the material 
of logical thinking lies ready before us. All we have 
to do is to calculate, numerically, the various relations 
we may require to know, as existing between the dif- 
ferent terms that language supplies. The laws of this 
arithmetic are embodied, partly at least, in the science 
of logic ; — but all those laws, however expanded, will be 
found to be simply deductions from the single fact first 
indicated, that the concept, outwardly expressed, is a 
term, whose whole signification is determined by the 
other tei'ms, which it numerically involves. Hence the 
nature of the proposition ; — hence the laws of “ oppo- 
sition” and “conversion;” and hence all the rules 
of the syllogism itself.* Into these we do not enter, 

des calculs de Condillac.” Also, “Mathematical Analysis of 
Logic, being an Essay towards a Calculus of Deductive Reason- 
ing,” by Professor Boole, of Cork. These latter researches pro- 
mise to be one of the most fruitful of modem contributions to 
the science of logic ; and if fiilly carried out by the author (as 
we understand it is to be), to the science of metaphysics as welL 

• The following are Professor Boole’s six canons, which 
stand at the commencement of the article published by him in 
the “ Cambridge and Dublin Mathematical Journal — 

1. That the business of logic is with the relations of classes, 
and with the modes in which the mind contemplates those rela- 
tions. 

2. That antecedently to our recognition of the existence of 
propositions, tliere are laws, to which the conception of a class 
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as they belong to the science of logic, and not to 
psychology. 

We are now in a position to determine, with some 
degree of certainty, what is the precise use of the 
understanding in the whole scheme of the human 
faculties. The great function whith the understanding 
fulfils, is, to bring the mind to a fixed point in the pro- 
cess of its intellectual productivity. With the operations 
which organically precede it, this is not the case. In 
the sphere of intuition, for example, the mind looks 
into a depth of idea, which it cannot fathom. Glimpses 
of truths perpetually arise, which strike the imagina- 
tion, and move the feelings. But, with all this, the 
object is not completely discerned j and the light, with 

is subject, — laws which are dependent upon the constitution of 
the intellect, and which determine the character and form of 
the reasoning process. 

3. That those laws are capable of mathematical expression, 
and that they constitute the basis of an interpretable calculus. 

4. That those laws are furthermore such, that all equations 
that are formed in subjection to them, even though expressed 
under functional signs, admit of perfect solution, so that every 
problem in logic can be solved by reference to a general 
theorem. 

5. That the forms under which propositions are actually 
exhibited, in accordance with the principles of this calculus, 
are analogous to those of a philosophical language. 

6. That, although the symbols of the calculus do not depend 
for their interpretation upon the idea of quantity, they never- 
theless, in their particular application to syllogism, conduct us 

the quantitative condition of inference. 
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which it is to be viewed, continually wavers, some- 
times being bright and animating, sometimes dim and 
mysterious. In the sphere of memory and imagina- 
tion some advance is made towards fixedness of idea; 
but still that fixedness is not attained. There are, as 
yet, elements of numberless representations mingling 
together, in the mind; — so that we can never he sure 
of reproducing or recovering the same precise image. 
The process of intellectual productivity might thus go 
on ad infinitum , — lights and shades, might be perpetually 
added or interchanged, and the representation never 
attain any clear and definite proportions. Here, then, 
the understanding comes into play. The inward 
image having been objectified and fixed by a sign, 
the understanding draws a limit all round it, defines 
its exact quantity and quality ; — its extension and com- 
prehension ; —and thus brings the productive effort of 
the intellect to a clear and well-defined result.* 

* Der Verstand sprach seine Producte in Satzen aus; setzt 
aliofest, ganz wie das ihm verwandte Gedachtniss sie fest hielL 
Diese Festigkeit, welche die Gebilde des Verstandes auszeichnet, 
wodurch sie Stand halten, diese giebt ihm den Charakter der 
Bestimmtheit und Klarheit, die aller Verschwommenheit 
entgegensetzt ist. Auf der anderen Seite, wird gerade durch 
diese Festigkeit das vom Yerstand Gedachte, sogleich eine 
Schranke fUr ihn, welche den Fluss des Denkens hemmt, und 
an welche dieses als an ein Hemmniss anstosst. — Erdmann. 
Pgychologische Briefe, p. 307. 

“ The understanding, as we saw, uttered its productions in 
sentences ; it sets them fast, therefore, exactly as the recollection 
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In doing this^ it attains great distinctness^ on the 
one hand; while it limits the range of thought on the 
other. In the region of the understanding every thing, 
in fact, is sacrificed to clearness of definition. It mat- 
ters not how little our real knowledge of a thing may 
be ; the moment it reaches this sphere we must treat 
it as though our knowledge were perfect. We must 
declare it to contain certain definite characteristic 
attributes, and proceed as though the whole essence of 
the thing were concentrated there. 

The form in which the understanding utters itself is, 
that of the proposition ; and the assertion it makes is 
equally positive in form, whether the matter be per- 
fectly investigated, or not. As, however, the essence 
of the proposition consists merely in affirm ing a less 
general term to be included in a more general one, it is 
clear that there is no new discovery made by it, nor any 
real addition to our experimental acquaintance with the 
matter on hand. There is simply a limitation of the 
thought, a distribution of the knowledge, already 
gained, into a series of terms, and a method adopted 
for retaining the proper subordination of one term to 
another. 

held them fast. This fixedness, which distinguishes the pro- 
ducts of the understanding, and by which they attain a stand, 
gives to it that character of definitiveness and clearness, which 
is opposed to all fluctuation. On the other side, that which is 
thought by the understanding becomes, by this very fixedness, 
a limitation to it, which bounds the flow of thought — and on 
which thought itself strikes as upon an impassable barrier.” 
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It is highly important for us to keep the real nature 
of the proposition clearly before us, inasmuch as 
exactly the same error which is so fruitful of misunder- 
standing in the case of words, is still more liable to 
lead us astray in the case of propositions. I mean the 
error of supposing them necessarily to possess one uni- 
form and unalterable meaning, which attaches to them 
independently of individual experience. In the employ- 
ment of a word, it is natural for us to consider what 
the real meaning is, and whether we have grasped that 
meaning aright ; but in employing a proposition the 
mind is apt to be concentrated on the affirmation, 
while it neglects to consider how far it confronts an 
adequate idea under each of the terms. 

The error we are now describing clings with remark- 
able tenacity to those who either wish to gain, or 
suppose that they have gained, an absolute expression 
of truth. Having arrived at certain propositions, 
which appear to them impregnable, they suppose that 
these propositions must have the same precise meaning 
to all other minds, and retain it throughout all ages 
of the world. They forget that the process by which 
such affirmations are arrived at, is based fundamentally 
upon our actual experiences ; and that in case the ex- 
periences of other minds are incommensurate with our 
own, through a difference either in their circumstances, 
in their organization, or in their whole historical deve- 
lopment, the terms generalized from them will vary 
also in force, and the propositions themselves conse- 

L 2 
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quently contain a very different kind, and a very 
different amount of signification. 

The neglect of these considerations leads to two 
series of evils. It leads, first, to the habit of clinging 
to words and phrases, as though the living soul of 
truth itself depended upon them, and would perish by 
their abandonment. Hence the eager contention we 
often witness for mere forms and dogmas, the 
trust which is placed in the bare profession of them ; 
and the delusion naturally following, that a man’s posi- 
tion in the eye of truth depends on his retention 
of certain verbal propositions, and not upon the actual 
development of his inward life. 

The other evil which arises from the above-mentioned 
error is the encouragement it gives to a sophistical and 
casuistic spirit, one that makes rectitude depend upon 
logical inferences, not upon uprightness of mind, 
and becomes satisfied if the letter of the law is not 
transgressed, however men may crush and wound the 
spirit. Only admit that propositions can have one 
absolute meaning, and the keenness of the reasoning 
faculty will soon develop a series of conclusions from it, 
which will all be regarded, on the faith of logic, as 
eternally valid, an*d appealed to as being perfect tests 
of rectitude and truth. Nay, what is more, dialectical 
skill will be sure to get the meaning out of it, which is 
most wanted, by a series of tortured inferences, that in 
form look perfectly correct. This spirit of casuistry is 
termed in the legal vocabulary of Germany, " Rabu- 
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listik;” i.e., a twisting, torturing and wringing of 
words and phrases, in order to bring out of them 
a given conclusion, without apparently violating the 
laws of logic. The results are — a notion that moral 
right will be secured by avoiding logical error, — a 
blindness to the eternal distinction which exists be- 
tween a consecutive use of terms, and a moral regard 
for truth itself, — and a consequent demoralization of the 
whole man. 

The proposition, we should never forget, cannot be 
an absolute expression, nor a primary source of truth. 
Its real service is eaplidtness. It gives us no concrete 
elements of knowledge; hut when such elements are 
once obtained, it enables us to distribute our knowledge 
aright, to link together facts and phenomena before 
lying isolated in the mind’s experience, to hold our 
ideas in correct subordination the one to the other, 
and thus give to the whole sum of them a logical and 
systematic value. 

The same principle, in fine, applies to the syllogism, 
which is only a more developed form of the proposition ; 
and, consequently, to a whole series either of proposi- 
tions or syllogisms. In no case are they, taken alone, 
instruments of actual discovery, nor can they, under 
any circumstances, add directly to our fundamental in- 
tuitions. All they do is — to assist us in arranging them, 
when generalized and named, into due subordination ; 
and then to fill up with fresh affirmations and detailed 
truths the knowledge virtually contained in those 
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general expressions in which we have embodied the 
mass of our living experience. 

Of this nature, for example, is the value of deductive 
reasoning in the positive sciences ; where everything is 
based originally upon the primary perceptions, and 
where it becomes a matter of the utmost importance to 
draw out into detail all the multiplicity of propositions 
which are included virtually in the actual data. 

Wherever a system of philosophy, however, is at- 
tempted to be constructed, irrespective of all intuition, 
its sole refuge is to fall back upon words, and to occupy 
itself with the forms of thought, which have become 
spontaneously embodied in the interior structure of lan- 
guage. Such is, in fact, to a great extent the nature 
of the Hegelian and some other abstract philosophies 
in Grermany. Words alone constitute their real subject- 
matter ; and the dialectical skill thrown into them con- 
sists in seizing upon the forms of thought embodied in 
language, and moulding them into a system, which 
appears to map out the entire province of human 
truth. 

Philosophy of this character is nothing more than a 
subtle species of logic, and logic is nothing more than a 
profoimder kind of general Grammar, which grasps the 
more abstract attributes of language, as the instrument 
of thought, and leaves out its more specific character- 
istics. We do not, on this account, deny to such systems 
a very considerable amount of value and merit, in bring- 
ing out, through the medium of language, into plainer 
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terms, the interior structure of human thought; but 
we are none the less convinced of the delusion under 
which we should labour were we to imagine these 
dialectical processes to be the perfect representations 
of the real nature of things themselves. 

As all thought, therefore, is primarily involved in 
immediate experience, we come hack to this, even after 
the highest dialectical flights, as the real starting point. 
All truth has its germ in the living individual. Take 
away this first term, and the rest will be merely an 
empty abstraction. 

Here, then, we close our investigation of the formal 
side of the phenomena of thought ; and must proceed 
next to see how these phenomena pass over to those 
higher modes of thinking which are included under 
the term Reason. 


n.-EEASON. 

Looking hack upon the progress of the human 
intelligence, along the course we have already traced, 
we find, succeeding to the primary impulses of sensa- 
tion, three fundamental forms of intellectual activity: 
namely, intuition, representation, and logical thinking. 
In all three the mind is abtive , — but active in a very 
different manner and degree. In the first case, the 
mental activity is roused by the actual presence of 
some phenomenal object out of itself with which the 
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soul is brought face to face, and which it interprets hy 
the corresponding structure of its own inward nature. 
In the seeond case, our mental activity is employed in 
forming images, after the reality as given in experience ; 
images which may remain as objects of contemplation 
when that reality is no longer present. In the third 
ease the mind's activity becomes wholly independent 
of the sensible world, and is employed in fixing our 
generalized ideas into determinate thoughts or affirm- 
ations. 

The object of the first process, accordingly, is a 
present concrete phenomenon ; the object of the second, 
is a mental representation more or less generalized ; 
the object of the third, is an abstract relation, couched 
in the form of a universal truth. 

Thus, to take an example, Socrates was to his con- 
temporaries, primarily, an object of perception or intu- 
ition. This, however, as a mental fact, can no longer 
exist. The object and the intuition are alike passed 
away. Socrates, however, was more than a mere object 
of sense : he was an Athenian ; a man of learning, 
a moralist, a philosopher. His contemporaries, from 
what they saw of these qualities, could form, mentally, 
a general idea of the individual ; and out of the mate- 
rials they have left behind, we can form an idea of him 
also ; an idea which we now fix, and represent as they 
did, hy the word Socrates. But, thirdly, we may go 
a step further, and say, Socrates was a man. Here, it 
is evident, we stand upon the same level, in reference 
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to our judgment, as did his contemporaries. We 
have stripped away all the minor characteristics which 
went to make up the individual, and now concentrat 
our mind upon the one abstract truth, which tells us, 
in the language of a universal affirmation, what 
Socrates was. Here, then, we see the essential mark 
of a thought, in contradistinction to a perception, or an 
idea.* 

We have, thus, two extremes lying at either end of 
our mental development, as we have traced it, up to 
this point, and both giving an incomplete result. In 
intuition, the mind, in place of exercising any free 
activity, abandons itself to the subjective influence 
of the moment, and lives in it unconsciously, as 
an immediate experience. In the logical understand- 
ing, on the contrary, the mind is so occupied in the 
construction and contemplation of defined forms of 
thought, that it loses sight of the matter, and moves in 
a world of pure abstractions and relations. 

We see at once, that this last cannot be the end of 
human knowledge ; that if we possess a mental struc- 
ture, fitted to be an instrument of real research j if, in the 
early stages of our existence, we unconsciously develop 
the higher laws of its intellectual being; if we frame 
spontaneously, in accordance with these laws, an organ 
of expression, into which we can translate all the results 
of our mental experience, we are not to rest in mere 

* These distinctions will be found admirably drawn out and 
applied in Daub’s “ Prolegomena zur Dogmatik,” § 31. 
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abstractions, as the final result. It would rather seem, 
that whilst we have been mentally absorbed in the out- 
ward world, on the one hand, and in the inward form 
of thought, on the other, we are, in fact, preparing for 
a sphere of intelligence, in which the results of both 
extremes will he united, in which we shall see the 
truth that exists in both, as one truth; in which we 
shall translate the phenomena of nature into the forms 
of the understanding, and comprehend them both 
as pervaded by the laws of one universal intelligence. 
This, it is elear, is the natural point to which human 
knowledge tends; the organ of whieh, therefore, we 
properly designate the Heasm, as being the mature 
fruit of our whole intellectual activity. 

To trace the exact character of reason, as a mode 
of intelligence, let us again refer, for an instant, to the 
two extremes above considered. In intuition, the 
mind, having received some given influence from with- 
out, is enabled so to idealize the impression made upon 
it, that it gains a direct and concrete knowledge of the 
surrounding phenomena. This knowledge is next re- 
produced hy the memory and imagination, in the form 
of inward ideas, some of a more and some of a less 
generalized description; but never of a well-defined 
and uniform character. 

To make our knowledge, accordingly, more fixed and 
distinct, we next attempt to sever these images from 
our immediate experience; to objectify them; to con- 
template them by an act of free intelligence apart firom 
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ourselves. Thus, we first view the world as shadowed 
forth in our interior consciousness, and then we project 
that shadow out of consciousness, until, by means of 
language, we create a new objective world, in which 
the inward experience can be contemplated, as though 
it were an outward reality. 

In the former case, we are so mersed in the object, 
that no distinct view of it can exist, beyond a vivid 
impression of something, undefined indeed, but in- 
tensely real. In the latter case, the min d itself has 
had so much to do with the creation of its object, that 
the connexion of that object with the real world is not 
unfrequently lost ; so that we occupy ourselves, at length, 
only with the forms, which ought to he filled with it. 
Thus, first of all, the universe is contemplated without 
any accompanying consciousness of mind, as the sub- 
ject; then, next, our own mental images are con- 
templated as though they were equivalent to the 
universe. The result in both cases is equally incom- 
plete, and a further development of our intellectual 
being is manifestly necessary in order to unite the 
results of both these previous efforts into a higher and 
more perfect unity. Let us consider in what way this 
development takes place. 

The mind, now become perfectly free in its intel- 
lectual activity, looks back upon all the other processes 
of knowledge through which it has passed with a 
comprehensive and penetrating glance. It can either 
bring over the direct knowledge, which it has gained 
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by means of its intuitions, into the forms of the under- 
standing; or, on the other hand, it can begin with 
accepting the forms of the understanding as valid for 
all truth, and then seek voluntarily to fill them out 
with real concrete experience. In this way we come to 
view mind and nature, as being, at the root, counter~ 
parts of each other; and proceeding upon this tacit 
assumption, we use all the power of generalization we 
have acquired by the understanding, to strip away 
what is merely temporary, in the multiplicity of our 
daily experiences, and to retain that which bears upon 
it the marks of a universal truth, valid alike in the 
sphere of nature and in the region of thought. 

The knowledge thus gained will be manifestly higher 
in the scale of human development, than that either of 
perception or of understanding. It contains the 
reality of the one, the ideality of the other ; the depth 
of the one, the distinctness of the other; it gathers 
up, in fine, all the fruits of our entire mental history, 
and combines them into a new and superior unity of 
knowledge, which, when duly carried out, we designate 
by the term science. The knowledge thus gained 
takes its initiative indeed from the intuitive faculty, 
and uses, in addition, all the forms of the under- 
standing ; it possesses, in fact, no element which is not 
really contained in these two ; only now, hy the com- 
plete blending of them together, we bring a distinct 
reality into our thonghts which they never possessed 
before. The sphere of mere abstractions is passed by. 
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and we only use their results to grasp concrete truth, 
in a universal form.* 

The proper function of reason, then, is to create 
knowledge, which shall be at once real and universal ; 
i.e., to create science. Understanding alone can never 
do this. It can analyze, distinguish, form concepts, 
construct propositions, weave them into arguments, 
perform, in a word, any formal process within the data 
furnished to it. But it can never go beyond the 
barriers of its own definitions ; it cannot reconstnict 
what it has separated; it cannot combine the matter 
and the form in our conceptions; nor can it ever 
embrace the idea of there being a real unity in the 
whole superstructure of human knowledge. 

Truth, therefore, so long as it is confined within the 
limits of logical definitions, is necessarily unconnected 
as well as incomplete. When we grasp a truth by the 
power of reason, on the other hand, it imphes far more 
than the attainment of a hare definition of it. It 
implies that we have penetrated to its very centre; 
that we can trace its pedigree in the world both of 
matter and form ; that we can regard it as one link in 
a connected chain, of which we are able to tell the 
antecedents, and foretell the consequents ; that we can 
recognise it, in fine, as a particular manifestation of 
some great and universal law, the operation of which 
we have learned to comprehend and apply. 

• See J. H. Fichte’s “ Grundzuge zum Systeme der Philo- 
sophie,” first part, § 153. 
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Science, however, is not all stamped with the same 
precise characters ; it may have a larger or a smaller 
amount of direct experience in it, as well as a larger 
or smaller amount of pure intellectual activity. Reason, 
therefore, like all the other faculties, will show a regular 
progression, in which freedom of action, and the power 
of self-determination, increase with every ascending 
step. These steps we must now attempt to characterise 
and justify. 

First step. — Observation and Experiment. 

The primary function of reason, regarded as the 
specific organ of scientific inquiry, is observation. 
In observation, the mind acts freely, but the primary 
material of all its knowledge, consisting wholly of 
outward phenomena, is taken for granted on the mere 
faith of the senses. It is the corresponding process to 
attention, only with one important difierence — that 
attention is spontaneous, and involuntary, whereas 
scientific observation implies that all the forms of the 
understanding are brought consciously to bear upon a 
given series of facts, in order to find out the principle 
or law of their co-existence. On the one side, there- 
fore, it involves a self-determined activity of min d 
ab intra, while, on the other side, that activity is regu- 
lated, as to its whole character, by the nature of the 
object, ah extra. In other words, scientific observa- 
tion, viewed as a mental activity, is free ; but, viewed 
in connexion with the phenomena observed, it is restricted 
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to the acceptance of those phenomena^ without douht 
or criticism. 

Observation, in this sense of the term, ranges just 
one step above classification. Classification is purely 
the work of the understanding (whether spontaneous 
or not), and does not involve in it, viewed alone, any 
scientific element at all. 

Such, for example, is the case in the departments 
of natural history, technical botany, and all other 
branches of knowledge, which stand upon the same 
platform with them. The only real mental exercise 
contained in these departments of thought, is that of 
putting the given phenomena into such order, that 
their abstract qualities are properly tabulated, and 
grouped together for the convenience of reference, into 
genera and species. The whole process depends entirely 
upon formal generalizations and abstractions; there 
is no attempt to show that these abstractions have any 
concrete foundation in reality ; no attempt to grasp the 
law of nature under which they exist. If we compare 
scientific botany with mere descriptive we at once see 
the difference. The generalizations, in the latter case, 
are real, not artificial ; they follow the movements of 
nature herself, not the mere arbitrary abstractions 
of the human mind.* 

• Mr. Dove, in the “ Theory of Human Progression,” has 
shown very clearly what the elements of every science must be. 
Starting from a given subject-matter, which he terms the funda- 
mental noun-substantive, we have three progressive operations ; 
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Classificatiou, accordingly, even when applied to 
real objects, does not come, properly speaking, under the 
denomination of science, but is only a preparation for it. 
Science always implies that we penetrate beyond the 
particular facts j that we gain some insight, however 
imperfect, into the mode of their operations; that we 
either tell, or endeavour to tell, in any given case, how 
they have been produced, and under what circum- 
stances they will be produced again. 

To observe scientifically, means simply that we 
watch phenomena in order to trace the law which 
underlies them. Thus we see bodies falling to the 
earth, and at length discover the relation existing 
between the time and the velocity of their motion. 
Once brought within the law of forces, we can assign the 
precise circumstances of such phenomena, in any future 
case. We observe, in like manner, the phenomena 
of crystallization, and discover the exact angle which 
the crystals, in different substances, strive to assume. 

1st, the nomenclature and description of the objects investi- 
gated. 2dly, a proper classification of those objects ; and, 
3dly, an inference respecting their functions, or laws of opera- 
tion. The first corresponds to the terms of the question ; the 
second to the propositions ; the third to the reasoning, or syllo- 
gistic process. These three elements are necessary before 
science can exist ; so that we may have any amount of mere 
description, or of mere classification, but can have no science of 
observation, before we begin to reason upon the data, and ex- 
plain the functional laws imder which they operate. (See 
“ Theory of Human Progression,” chapter ii.) 
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We trace the passage, once more, of a ray of light 
through a transparent medium, or watch it as it is 
reflected from a smooth surface, and find out the defi- 
nite laws of refraction and reflection. In all these 
cases we perform an intellectual operation quite dif- 
ferent from a mere abstract classification. We grasp, 
in fact, a general truth in a perfectly concrete form j 
we comprehend what is the abiding reahty embosomed 
in each fleeting phenomenon; we combine all which 
perception can give us, with the highest abstraction of 
the understanding ; and thus reach a species o£ know- 
ledge far superior to either. 

The fact, moreover, which gives the peculiar zest 
and interest to investigations of this kind is, that these 
laws of nature which we are engaged in observing are, 
at the same time, the laws of reason. The geometry 
and mechanics which are practically applied in the 
works of nature are precisely the same as those which 
reason perceives as necessary truth ; so that in scientific 
observation, we are really viewing the laws of our own 
reason, operating around us in the objective world. 
This it was which created the excitement of Archimedes, 
when he shouted the invention of the hydrostatic 
paradox; this which moved the soul of Kepler, when 
seeing the planets obeying the order which his reason 
had gradually marked out for them, he exclaimed, “ 0 
God, I think thy thoughts after thee !”* 

• “ Experience,” says Erdmann, “ is incorrectly opposed to 
reason and thought, inasmuch as it is really the first actualiza- 
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From these illustrations it will be evident that 
scientific observation, with the deductions which flow 
from it, gives us precisely that kind of knowledge 
which we have assigned to the reason, only in its 
primary form. Wherever we can trace the universal 
in the particular, the abiding in the transient, the law 
in the exemplar, there we have human reason perform- 
ing its proper function ; weaving together both elements 
of knowledge — the real and the ideal; and taking 
the fiirst step towards the ultimate consciousness of 
their perfect identity, in a universe which is throughout 
one vast dominion of reason itself. 

The function of reason is still more plainly visible, 
if we pass from mere observation to experiment. There 
is a rational law which, more or less consciously, 

tion of reason and of free thought What is it that the observer 
does ? He seeks for a Uno in the things observed. He seeks, 
and, therefore, pre-supposes it; nay, he is so certain of its 
existence, that he never rests till he has found it. He seeks a 
law; but this law, what is it?. If you ask the observer, he 
will generally tell you that law is that which shows itself in all, 
or in the majority of instances. This answer has always been 
to me a proof that empirical observers, if you speak to them of 
their doings, always give themselves pains to make them appear 
more insignificant than they really are ; many having gone so 
far as to call themselves mere mirrors of the outward fact. If 
you consider the observer more accurately, you will find that 
his practice is contradictory to his profession. The number 
of instances is, in truth, of no consequence to him, but only the 
fact that he has discovered reason in the object of his research.” 
“ Psychologische Briefe,” p. 322. 
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governs all the procedure of positive science. What 
is it that the investigator is seeking amongst the 
multiplicity of facts vrhich are passing almost unheeded 
under his observation ? He is not seeking mere uncon- 
nected phenomena^ but, as we said, some intelligible law ; 
some mark of reason, which shall hind all the pheno- 
mena together under one governing conception. He 
traces out, for example, final causes — adaptations of 
means to ends — modes of operation penetrable to 
thought, which he knows universally to pervade what 
would otherwise be dead and lifeless nature. To lay 
bare these laws he endeavours to surprise nature in her 
secret operations, removes all the more gross and 
meaningless elements which prevent him from discern- 
ing the working of universal principles, and con- 
trives means for watching their progress with accuracy 
and forethought. Such is the nature, psychologically 
speaking, of experimental science; a process in which 
the mind, foreseeing that there must be intelligible 
laws at work, first reads them dimly within itself, and 
then seeks to recognise them objectively in nature. 

Hypothesis is but an extension of the same mental 
process. In experiment we have only a faint percep- 
tion of some general laws of reason, and strive to make 
it more clear, by producing a combination of circum- 
stances, in which their existence and effects in nature 
may be realised with perfect distinctness. In forming 
an hypothesis, on the other hand, we strive to read, 
definitively, by the light of reason (aided by all the 
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experience already acquired) what the precise law 
actually is, before we have sufficient data either to prove, 
or verify it. It proceeds upon the supposition, that 
our minds contain implicitly all the rational principles 
which operate in the world around us ; but that we 
have not yet traced the harmony existing between 
them, in aU its applications and details. That har- 
mony, in fact, cannot be traced and verified before 
we have gained a complete body of real experience. 
In default of such experience, we must make the best 
comparison we can between the conceptions of reason, 
and the facts themselves, until, by a series of tentative 
efibrts, we can trace the one as being but the embodi- 
ments and individual exemplars of the other. 

Thus, in observation, in experiment, in hypothesis, 
and in all the details of empirical science, we have 
reason, as it exists in the mind, seeking to recognise 
itself as it exists in the world. To do this, the validity 
of our sense-perceptions is taken for granted, — the 
forms of the understanding are employed as psycho- 
logical facts, which we may employ without hesitation 
or reserve ; and by a combination of both we rise to a 
point, in the development of intelligence, where the 
concrete and the abstract are combined so as to form 
knowledge in the higher sense of the word, — knowledge, 
that is, by which we can comprehend the individual 
phenomenon as the direct result of a general law.* 

• There is another product, which we ought, perhaps, to have 
noticed as belonging to reason in its more primary form, that, 
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Second Step. — Reflexion. 

In empirical observation, as we have just shown, 
the mind accepts the facts of perception, and the 
forms of the understanding, as data, which can neither 
be doubted nor explained. As the reason, however, 
proceeds onwards in its development, and attains 
to a higher degree of independent action, it refuses to 
accept blindly the intimations of sense, and gets an 
indistinct idea, that they may possibly be unreliable, if 
not delusive. The course through which it has come 
to this nascent conviction is, by looking within, and 

namely, which is termed in philosophy dogmatism. In empiricism , 
we accept the phenomena of the outward world just as they ap- 
pear, and found a system of general truths upon them. In dogma- 
tism we accept the phenomena of the inward world in the same 
popular aspect, and found a whole system of philosophic truth 
upon the ideas, which we find already existing there. It is this 
process, more immediately than the other, to which the term criti- 
cism is opposed. Criticism does not admit the validity of any of 
our internal phenomena until it has subjected them to the closest 
anal}T8is, as reflection does not admit the validity of outward 
appearances, except upon a similar investigation instituted by 
the SEASON. Kant defines dogmatism. Die Anmassung mit 
einer reinen Erkenntniss aus Begriffen {d.h., philosophischen), 
nach Principien, so wie sie die Vernunft langst in Gebrauch 
hat, ohne Erkundigung dcr Art und des Rechts, womit sie 
dazu gelangt ist, allein fortzukommen — 

“ The presumption that we are able to attain to a pure know- 
ledge based on ideas, according to principles which the reason 
has long had in use, without any inquiry into the manner or 
into the right, by which it has attained them.” — See MeUin’s 
Cyclopadisches Worterhwh in loco. 
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questioning itself as to the nature and validity of its 
own intellectual operations — a process, which is cor- 
rectly designated hy the term reflexion. 

The fact, that a great portion, out of the whole mass 
of humanity, never rise distinctly to the stand-point of 
reflexion, is no proof that it is not an essential and 
universal tendency of the human mind. Historically 
speaking, we hud, that human thought having advanced 
to a certain point, always begins to turn inwardly upon 
itself, — to watch its own processes, — and to question 
the objective validity of its own spontaneous utter- 
ances. The earliest oriental philosophies show, that, 
even in the most distant ages, the thoughtful of man- 
kind had begun to look beneath the surface of pheno- 
mena, as the faculties first present them, and to 
interrogate themselves as to the reality which they 
cover and conceal. 

In the early Greek philosophy we can trace most 
distinctly the same reflective process (first in the 
Pythagorean school, and then in the Eleatic) down to 
the time of the Sophists, when the most complete 
speculative questioning had established itself with 
regard to all experimental knowledge in the minds of 
those who ruled the intellect of Athens. And from that 
time to the present, the same results have never been want- 
ing whenever thought has broken loose from the bands 
of mere authority, and asserted its own independence. 

Thus fact and theory both combine to show us, that 
the primary efiect of reflection is scepticism ; and that 
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this is an inevitable phase, through which the reason 
has to pass in its progress towards perfect freedom and 
independence.’)’ Scepticism, in its normal appearance, 
is simply a suspension of mind between two different 
bases of conviction respecting human knowledge. The 
mind, which has trusted implicitly to the data which 
present themselves spontaneously to its attention, — 
whether by means of the senses, or by verbal tradi- 
tion, or through any other medium, cannot divest 
itself of this trust all at once. While the reflective 
faculty, on,,the one hand, impels it forward to seek a 
deeper foundation for truth, — the power of old associa- 
tion prevents it from leaving its former moorings, except 
by very imperceptible degrees. The period of mental 
experience, accordingly, which intervenes between dis- 
tmst in the old foundation, and the clear discovery of 
the new, must necessarily be, to a certain extent, a 
period of scepticism ; — a period in which the mind, 
whatever it may hold respecting the possibility of 
human knowledge, feels no sure confldence in its 
actuality. All transition periods, accordingly, in the 
mental development, whether of an individual or of a 
people, are of necessity marked by a strong sceptical 
bias, — which, like an epidemic, destroys the life of 

• Nowhere has this heen more eloquently shown than in M. 
Cousin’s “ Cours d’Histoire de la Philosophie,” Legon IV. to 
XII. 

See also, “Der idealLstisch-realistische Prozess des Be- 
wusstseins,” by Dr. J. Kiesel. (Wurzburg, 1852.) 
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many, while it is preparing a higher organic condition 
for the rest. 

Scepticism, however, is a condition in which no man 
can willingly rest. The power of reflexion, impelled hy 
all our natural instincts after truth, soon gets beyond 
even the temporary necessity of unbelief, and sets to 
work upon the more pleasing office of reconstruction. 
The old phenomenal foundation being relinquished, we 
begin, ere long, to catch a distant view of some deeper 
principle, to which reason, in its demand for solid 
evidence, may have recourse. This principle, however, 
can only be verified by a thorough research into the 
whole process of cognition , — an analysis of its various 
elements, — and of the methods by which it seeks to 
accomplish its proposed results. Until this is done, 
we are not assured how far our knowledge can safely 
extend, what lies within the sphere of the faculties, and 
what without; or how much of the final result we 
must attribute to the objective material, and how much 
to the subjective form. This process has been desig- 
nated in the history of philosophy by the title of 
" Criticism.” 

The two most illustrious examples of human reason, 
in its critical phase, are Locke in our own coimtry, and 
Kant in Germany. Both of them came after a period 
of contest and scepticism, in which the human mind 
was beginning to doubt of the certainty of truth alto- 
gether ; both, therefore, started with a speculative dis- 
trust of all knowledge, as it then existed; both proposed 
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a critical inquiry into the nature and methods^ of the 
human understanding; and both ended by defining 
the principles, on which a new superstructure of scien- 
tific truth might be erected. That Locke’s philosophy 
made a prodigious step in the right comprehension of 
the ground-principles of human knowledge, few, even 
of his opponents, can justly deny : and that Kant, by 
his searching criticism into the whole sphere of human 
cognition, made another step equally in advance, is like- 
wise admitted, as far as I am aware, by every one who 
has taken the pains to follow that criticism successively 
through all its stages to its ultimate conclusions. The 
light he cast upon the combination of the matter of 
our knowledge with the necessary forms of thought; 
the view he gave of the co-operation of the objective 
factor in all our conceptions, with the subjective; the 
manner in which he elucidated the regulative principles 
of reason, and marked ofiF the proper boundaries of 
truth — all remain a lasting service to man, a KrrffM ei<t 
aei, which nothing but the most penetrating genius 
could have afforded.* 

• There is a very prevalent opinion in this country that the 
writings of Kant are obscure and mystical. This opinion, 
I am bold to say, is wholly due either to the entire want of 
philosophical culture in the minds of popular writers who 
undertake to sit in judgment upon him; or to a positive ignor- 
ance of the meaning of the terms he employs. No one, I 
believe, who has taken the most moderate pains to read the 
works of this greatest of modem critics intelligently, will hesitate 
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In bringing forw’ard these two instances, I am not 
forgetting that we have now to do with psychology, 
and not at all with metaphysical systems. My object 
in doing so is simply to give the most striking 
examples which history presents of reason in the 
reflective character. The efforts of these two great 
and penetrating minds to look beneath the phenomena 
of our ideas, and the utterances of their age upon 
them — to test the truth of what is popularly termed 
common sense and common opinion — to strip words of 
their outer guise, and enter into their real meaning — 
to define the powers and the extent of the human 
faculties, — all alike show, in the most intense form, 
what are the problems with which every individual 
mind has to struggle for itself in some form or another, 
when the reason within has once ceased to rest 
with entire satisfaction upon its first traditionary con- 
victions. 

The power of reflection, having thus performed the 
task of verifying the validity and criticizing the range 

to agree with me in affirming that a more clear, steady, pene- 
trating, dispassionate unmystical mind, is not to be found in 
the whole circle of modem literature. His style is incomparably 
more lucid than that of Locke ; — his use of terms far more defined , 
and his meaning grasped, on the whole, by a less stretch of 
thought. All he demands (which is surely not very unreason- 
able) is, that you shall learn the force of his terms, at starting, 
and then keep to their proper meaning throughout. 
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of the intellectual faculties, next applies the principles 
it has brought to light in order to investigate anew the 
various departments of objective truth. 

The departments to which the reflective power is 
thus applied may be classifled under three heads. 
First, the region of existence, or the true, in which 
the intelligence is the leading faculty that comes into 
play. Secondly, the region of duty or the good, in 
which the will takes the predominant place. And thirdly, 
the region of order, and harmony, and beauty, in 
which the feelings are brought principally into exercise. 

Of these departments that of existence, particularly 
in relation to the material universe, occupies the 
foremost rank, as comprehending the phenomena 
which most naturally invite and almost demand 
research. With the light now shed upon the intel- 
lectual faculties, we do not, on the one hand, accept 
all the phenomena of sensation as wholly inex- 
plicable facts, nor, on the other hand, do we despair 
of arriving at further truth concerning them. We 
first look to the whole process, by which the primarj' 
impulses made by the world without upon the nervous 
system become converted into perceptions and ideas, 
until, thus transformed, they mingle up with the whole 
mass of human thought. We discover in this way 
that, even when tried by the light of the severest 
criticism, we are undoubtedly conscious of a conflict 
between the world and the soul — between the forces of 
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the one and the faculties of the other, — and that, wdien 
construed by the power of reason, all our perceptions 
are found to be revelations of the veiy laws of nature, 
which in this way become penetrable to human 
thought. Starting from this truth, we begin to study 
nature herself under a new aspect — to comprehend her 
laws not merely as generalizations of material facts, 
but as principles of reason, which hold good independ- 
ently of any particular body of illustrative facts 
whatever — principles which we know to be as true in 
every planet and every possible system of the universe 
as they are in our own. 

To enter into any explanation of the philosophy of 
nature, however, is not to our present purpose; we 
merely adduce sufficient to illustrate the power of the 
reflective reason, in affirming principles by which our 
deeper comprehension of nature has to be guided. 

Not only does reason, however, in its reflective 
character, furnish principles for physical investigation,, 
it furnishes also, as we just affirmed, principles 
relating to moral action. Unsatisfied with following 
the mere impulses of the mind, with regard to right 
and wrong, it investigates the nature of ethical truth, 
shows where in the whole scheme of our mental powers 
it originates, and develops the laws by which our 
conception of duty is to be regulated. This is termed, 
by Kant, the practical reason; which we need not, 
however, to regard by any means as being generically 
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diflferent from the theoretical, but simply as the power 
of reflection apphed to the explication of moral pheno- 
mena. 

In the same way does reflective reason, when applied 
to the manifestation of beauty and sublimity — of order 
and design in the universe, develop the principles by 
which our judgments are regulated in regard to, first, 
the sesthetical sphere of truth, and then, finally, in 
regard to those teleological ideas on which the funda- 
mental principles of natural theology are based.* 

All these, as well as the above-mentioned subjects, 
lie beyond the reach of mere observation. Reason, 
in its simplest and lowest form, does not grasp them ; 
it requires to be raised to a higher potency before it 
can look beneath the laws of mere phenomena to the 
rational principles in which those phenomena them- 
selves originate. 

Hence it is, that although the human mind contains 
essentially the germs of all these problems, together 

• The development of these reflective judgments was that 
aimed at by Kant, in his “ Kritik der Urtheilskraft.” As the 
Critick of pure reason gave the principles hy which the irUel- 
leetiud faculties are regulated, as the Critick of the practical 
reason gave those relating to the will, so this third research 
was intended to develop the principles of judgment involved 
in the higher feelings or sentiments. The three formed alto- 
gether a noble attempt to carry the principle of criticism into 
every department of the human mind, and every sphere of 
human truth. 
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with every possible solution of them; yet it is not 
amongst the mass of mankind (absorbed as they are 
in every-day life) that the power of reflection comes 
prominently to view. All, indeed, who think at all, 
pass in some form through the fated struggle of 
humanity with the great problems of nature and 
destiny, though it is comparatively in few cases that 
it ends in the unaided conquest of intellectual satis- 
faction. To all, therefore, who meditate earnestly, 
the necessity of reflection sooner or later will come, at 
all events, in the religious, if not in the philosophic 
form ; thus verifying at first the truth of the proverb, 
that he who increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow, 
though that very sorrow is afterwards the portal to a 
higher and a nobler state of satisfaction and peace. 

Third Step . — Speculative Thinking. 

We stand now on the threshold of the very highest 
and most explicit form of the human intelUgence — 
that in which thought becomes, both as to its matter 
and form, perfectly free ; in other words, in which it is 
influenced by nothing which lies beyond the bounds 
of consciousness itself. The starting point and the 
immediate material of scientific research is widely 
difierent, according as it takes the form of induction, 
of reflection, or of speculation. In the first case we 
start from outward facts, as given in intuition ; in the 
second case, from ideas or notions, as given in the 
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representative faculty ; in the third case, from thoughts 
or concepts given to us by the understanding. Let us 
show this somewhat more explicitly. 

In observation, induction, experiment, and all the 
other processes of empirical investigation, we accept 
the data of experience exactly as they present them- 
selves, and try to find what evidences of design and 
intelligence lie within them as the law of their outward 
manifestation. 

In reflection, we subject these empirical phenomena . 
to a criticism which is based upon a deeper knowledge 
of the intellectual faculties, and which, therefore, 
instead of admitting the objective truth of phenomena 
as they present themselves, attempts to decide how 
much of them is owing to the peculiar constitution 
of the perceiving mind, and how much to the outward 
fact. Here, it will be seen, the immediate object of 
reflection is not the outward phenomenon itself, but 
the representations or ideas we form of it, constructed 
partly from the external fact, and partly from the 
nature of the human understanding. 

Lastly, in speculative thinking, we lay aside the 
whole a posteriori element, and start simply from some 
fundamental thouyht as it exists in the human con- 
sciousness, constructing the whole science by a dialec- 
tical process out of that thought, as the germ in which 
it is all implicitly contained ab initio.* 

• The Hegelian school has accordingly attempted to show 
that speculative philosophy consists wholly of pure thought — 
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Thus, to take the science of theology as an example, 
we may accept the documents, the traditions, the forms 
of worship, the religious notions current in our age as 
fixed data, and arranging them before us, attempt to 
grasp the connexion of thought, by which they may all 
be bound together into some intelligible system. This 
is simply a science of observation and induction, 
accompanied generally with a large amount of hypo- 
thesis, and giving as its result a system of truth well 
adapted often to the popular mind, but not by any 
means satisfying the demands of philosophic reflection. 

Dogmatic Theology may be built, however, secondly, 
upon a more critical and reflective process. In place 
of accepting the documents of our faith and current 
modes of apprehension as fixed data, we may subject 
both to a penetrating process of criticism. In this 
way we may discover more accurately what was the 
primary meaning attached to words, phrases, and 
doctrines ; how they have been modified by the spirit 
of every age; and how the peculiar intellectual and 

that reason and existence to it are absolutely identical. 
(Denken gleich Seyn.) The question, however, which they 
ought to have considered is, how it the thought itself from 
which they start generated f If it come by the whole process 
we have described, beginning with experience and ending in 
pure idea, then philosophy cannot be wholly severed from 
intuition ; on the contrary, it must derive its primary material 
from that source. — See on this point Trendelenburg’s “ Logische 
Untersuchungen,” particularly the chapter on the Dialectical 
Method. 
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religious elements of the present, uniting with the 
influence of written documents and with the religious 
forms of the past, produce a given intellectual result 
in the religious communities of our own day. Taking, 
then, the actual contents of the religious consciousness 
as our data, we may build our theological system upon 
them ; just as we before showed, in the case of other 
sciences, that reflection assumed as its object, not out- 
ward facts themselves, but the representations or ideas 
we form of those facts, by the combined action of the 
outward data and the inward faculties.* 

Lastly, we may at length pass beyond this point of 
view, and, disregarding outward facts altogether, may 
sink down into our own interior consciousness, grasp 
the Divine idea as it exists there, and from it, as the 
starting-point, deduce a connected system of truth, in 
which the Divine attributes, the creation of the world, 
and the problem of human destiny, all hold together 
as the dialectical expansions of one great and undivided 
THOCGHT.t 

With these few explanations kept in mind, as to the 

• The imperishable service which Schleiermacher performed 
for scientific theology was to point the way in which a 
complete dogmatic system might be founded on the living 
conscioumess of the faithful. In Daub’s “ Prolegomena,” 
Schleiermacher’s principles will be found still more scienti- 
fically developed, as also in Rothe’s “ Theologische Ethik.” 
t See Introduction to Rothe’s “ Theologische Ethik.” 
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sphere of speculative reason, we may without difficulty 
show its nature, its universality, and its necessity. 

1. With regard to the nature of reason, in this its 
highest development, we may describe it as that in 
which thouyht has itself only for the object of its 
research. Outward facts disappear ; inward repre- 
sentations of them are set aside ; we begin simply 
with thought itself, and investigate only what that 
thought implicitly comprehends. The sole thing to 
which we are bound is, the content of the conscious- 
ness on the one hand, and the laws of dialectics on 
the other. The former gives to speculative science all 
its matter; the latter lend it all its form. Beyond 
this no philosophical analysis can reach; the deliver- 
ances of consciousness and the laws of reason are the 
ne plus ultra of mental analysis ; and as in this case 
thought has only to deal with itself, we may regard it 
as having reached the highest possible sphei'e of free 
activity. 

2. To obviate the objection, that this is not an 
essential step in our mental development, we may 
point for a moment to its virtual universality. We do 
not mean that every individual mind can reach the 
stand-point of speculation, but that the human reason, 
in every age, as seen upon the broad platform of 
humanity, shows the constant tendency, and puts forth 
instinctive effort to attain it. More commonly than 
not, we find it mixed up with theological speculations ; 
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which, from their veiy nature, tend to develop them- 
selves into a connected philosophy of the universe. At 
no period, however, do we find the human reason, 
viewed as a whole, either raised above, or sunk below, 
the internal necessity of thinking speculatively upon 
the great problems of man’s origin, nature, and destiny. 

The Oriental nations, e.g., from the earliest times 
were under the influence of some reigning theosophj ; 
that is, they attempted to grasp the Divine idea in some 
peculiar form, and construe the entire universe from 
that point of view. Frequently, indeed, the attempt 
ended in Pantheism ; but Pantheism, be it observed, is 
itself a speculative system, which, even to the present 
day, occupies, if it does not satisfy, the reason of 
perhaps the largest section of mankind. 

The Mohammedan mind, again, has ever possessed, 
not, indeed, formally, but yet really, a speculative 
system of the universe. Starting from the idea of 
God, as the conception of a fatalistic, absolute, all- 
deciding will, it has drawn all nature and all events 
into one iron system of predetermination, every step 
of which is but an expansion of this primary concep- 
tion of the Divinity into its practical and theoretical 
details. 

I need hardly say how many and various have been 
the attempts, in the Christian world, to satisfy the 
reason by means of a Christian philosophy, and this, 
too, even where the word philosophy is unknown, or, 
if known, perchance rejected and despised. Where, 
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for example, can we find a more striking example of 
speculative reason than in the entire Cal vinistic system, — 
a system which, starting fromi a given form of conscious- 
ness, in reference to the Divine nature, draws everything 
— the Word, the ordinances, the creed, the character — 
into the irresistible stream of its dialectical procedure, 
and moulds them, in the end, to perfect harmony with 
its own conclusions. Speculation, however unnecessary 
to moral guidance or to the possession of religious 
life, there tvill be, so long as the human reason retains 
its present constitution ; so much the more important 
is it that we should become well aware of its procedure, 
and see that it starts, as far as our present insight can 
reach, from the right foundation. 

3. The necessity of speculative thinking arises from 
the instinctive yearning of the mind after unity in all 
its knowledge. This desire for unity is, in fact, the 
very mainspring of all intellectual progress, from first 
to last. It is this which renders us first dissatisfied 
with the multiplicity of sensible phenomena around us ; 
this which leads us next to classify our experiences, 
and to form both generalizations and abstract ideas. 
Having carried us thus far, it impels us to seek the 
groundwork of our ideas and convictions in more 
general principles, and never rests content tiU it has 
brought us face to face with some definite system of 
truths, all springing, logically speaking, from one sole 
foundation. The highest point of speculation, accord- 
ingly, is that in which thought and existence, formally 
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considered, become one ; and the logos, or reason, as 
an emanation of the Divinity, reigns alone, at once 
the essence of all being, and the content of all thought. 
Every complete system of philosophy, accordingly, 
rests in God, as its highest idea and its final aim. 
To see the Divinity as the beginning, the middle, and 
the end of all things, is the culminating point of all 
human thought. Thus it is the goal, not only of 
providence, not only of redemption, but also of the 
no less Divine laws of reason itself, — that God should 
be ALL IN ALL. 

The process of reason, then, may be described, in 
conclusion, as a perpetual progress from the real to 
the ideal, and ijom the ideal back again to the real ; 
at each step becoming more replete with higher 
thoughts of truth and existence. This progress takes 
its start from the ordinary intimations of the senses, 
and tries to find out the general laws which they 
tacitly involve. It soon becomes a matter of doubt 
whether we do not attribute more to the outward 
reahty than actually exists there, — whether thought 
does not go beyond the corresponding being. In pro- 
portion as the reason pursues this train of investiga- 
tion, it falls into one degree of scepticism after another, 
until a doubt is thrown over the entire reahty of human 
knowledge. 

Here, however, a regressive principle soon sets in. 
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The reason takes its stand, at length, upon the validity 
of consciousness. The facts of our internal life, it sees, 
cannot, at all events, be denied ; so that, even if we have 
no confidence in the reality of the universe, we must 
at least admit the reality of a scries of impressions 
and ideas corresponding to it. (Idealism.) But once 
having got so far, the regressive process still continues 
its course. Of what kind, it asks, can a perceptive 
faculty be, which perceives nothing ; or representative 
faculty, which represents nothing ; or a power of 
thought, which thinks nothing ? Admit, if you please, 
that matter, in the ordinary sense, is, rationally 
speaking, a delusion, yet there must he a system of 
forces in 'the imiverse, corresponding to the powers 
of the human soul, — which form an ol^ective existence, 
standing parallel with the world of thought, and 
participating in the same laws. 

But how can such ^nite existence be possible ? 
Clearly in the same way as finite thought is possible, 
namely, as an emanation at once from the infini te 
being and the infinite mind. 

Here, then, reason returnsvirtuallyto the same realistic 
point from which it started. It holds once more the 
validity of the senses, the actuality of the world, the 
reality of all its phenomena; only it holds them in 
a higher form, and views them from a loftier point 
of view. In place of making them the final barrier, 
on which our powers of thought stumble and break, 
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it sees them all as the unfolding of the infinite 
essence itself, and reads in them, as exemplars, the 
laws of eternal reason, beneficence, and love.* 

Thus, as we said, it brings us at length to that 
supreme point, where we behold God in all things, 
and see all things in God. 

• See “ Der Idealistisch-Realistische Prozess des Bewusst- 
seins,” by Dr. J. Kiesel. 
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La question de I'dtAt present de nos iddes et ceUe de leur origine 
sont deux questions distinctes, et toutes deux nAcessaires pour 
constituer une psjchologie complete. Tant que la psychologie n’a 
pas parcouru et dpuisd ces deux ordres de recherches, elle ignore les 
phenomAnes de I’entendement, car elle ne les connAit pas sous toutes 
leurs faces ; elle n’a pas leur secret. — Cousin. 


We have now traced all the prominent phases of man’s 
intellectual existence, from the primary impulses of 
sense, up to the highest exercise of reason. With refer- 
ence to the method pursued, we have followed the 
universal analogy of nature in the different spheres of 
organic life. Wherever life and organization exist, 
there is also development, and growth; and as the 
mind of man stands iu immediate connexion with an 
organized frame, and operates through it, we naturally 
look for it to partake of the general characteristics which 
mark every known species of organism. Guided by this 
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analogy, we have shown a succession of phenomena, 
each standing above the other in the scale of freedom 
and intelligence, and leading, by almost insensible 
steps from a state of almost passive receptivity, up to 
the most free and constructive exercise of reason. 

Every successive phase of mental activity to which 
we ascend, remains, when once realized, a continuous 
element in our intellectual being, and then reacts upon 
those which have gone before it. Thus our intuitive 
life is, at first, very feeble and circumscribed; as the 
higher intellectual powers however develop, they react 
upon it, and thus afford it a culture and a range which, 
without their aid, it could never have reached. This 
must be kept in mind, whenever our theoretic ideas 
appear to go before our intuitions. Such cases do not, 
in fact, disturb or disprove the logical order of our 
mental development ; they merely add some complica- 
tion to the phenomena, out of which we have to draw 
our scientific generalizations. It will still hold good, 
that, though the chronological order of procedure may 
be sometimes disturbed; though the forms of truth 
may, here and there, be learned by positive inculcation, 
prior to the intuitions being developed, yet the logical 
principle of development is still the order of nature, 
and is alone available in the scientific analysis of our 
ideas. 

The analogies we have followed in respect to the • 
method of investigation, are not presented, however, as 
though they amounted to a demonstration of that method. 
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Analogies will often serve as guides, never as proofs. 
The psychological principles we follow must always 
be rigidly tested by experience, before they can be 
assumed as perfectly valid. If true, they ought to 
stand the test of experience in every possible form. 
They should, on the one hand, be applicable to all 
the facts and phenomena of human life ; and they 
should present, on the other, a valid solution of the 
main problems which lie naturally within their own 
sphere. We shall point out, then, in the present 
chapter, some few of the verifications which are afforded 
by an appeal to facts on the one side, and by the solu- 
tion of important psychological questions on the other. 


i.— VERIFICATIONS AFFORDED BY AN APPEAL TO 
FACTS. 

1. And, first of all, it is most natural that we should 
look to the phenomena of the individual mind, — pheno- 
mena, which every one may, by due consideration, test 
for himself, both by watching the’ history of his own 
consciousness, and by observing the indications pre- 
sented by others around him. 

That our own mental history, and that of every 
other individual, begins with the predominant influence 
of the senses, no one can reasonably doubt ; for 
even, on the hypothesis of the existence of innate 
ideas, still we know, as a fact, that such ideas could 
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not be called really into consciousness, except from 
the influence of external stimuli. Without such stimuli, 
the brain itself remains torpid ; and with an inactive 
brain, it is impossible, as we are now constituted, con- 
sciously to possess any ideas whatever, whether innate 
or not. 

If, secondly, we observe the operation of the mind 
after these stimuli of the senses have been applied, 
we find that its intellectual state is nut one of definite 
thought, or even one in which it comes to the con- 
sciousness of any well-defined mental representations. 
The mind of the child goes most obviously through 
the stage of intuition; it learns, at first, by means 
of the senses; and is long occupied in experimenting 
with external objects, and reading their intelligible 
characters, previous to the time when it generalizes 
them, re-embodies them in distinctive signs, and thinks 
them for himself. Hence the use which is uniformly 
made of perceptive methods in the infant-school ; — 
methods which we almost instinctively see to be tbe 
only kind of instruction adapted to that early period 
of mental development. 

After the perceptive age is passed, we find that the 
memory and the power of retaining itnages next 
become tbe most prominent of the faculties ; connected 
at the same time with an extraordinary facility in the 
acquisition of words, and the association of them with 
the appropriate idea. Compared with the powers of 
a child (in this latter respect especially) those of the 
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adult are usually insignificant. Advancing childhood 
is the age in which the whole energy of the individual 
becomes husied with the construction of inward images, 
and the acquisition of outward signs, to express them. 
So important is it, indeed, that this work should be 
accomplished at the right time, that any direct hin- 
derance to it then, can never be whoUy replaced in 
after-life; or replaced, in any degree, without labour 
a hundred-fold greater than that with which the power 
might have been originally acquired. 

It is only, in fine, when the mind verges towards 
maturity that the powers of abstraction and generaliza- 
tion become fully developed ; and, even after that, the 
mind can only achieve its conquests in science, by a 
steady and gradual progress. Most thinking men 
know, by experience, how necessary it is in acquiring 
knowledge to proceed, step by step; particularly in 
passing over from the sphere of induction to that of 
reflection and speculation. Mere keenness of under- 
standing is of little service here. Each higher point 
of view, from which we gaze upon truth, must be 
achieved by a process of gradual enlightenment, during 
which we think ourselves, as it were, into' a new intel- 
lectual region, and learn to view all facts and sdl ideas, 
from this loftier platform. 

Thus each particular season of life, up to the full 
bloom of our maturity, exhibits to us the culmination 
of some peculiar sphere of mental activity, the whole 
series of which corresponds in all the general outlines. 
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with the scheme we have presented of our organic 
mental development. 

This may be most clearly seen by selecting instances, 
in which the intuitive powers have been so strong as 
to render the distinction between them and the sub- 
sequent processes of thought, perfectly obvious and 
traceable. Such an instance was Mozart, who, at five 
years of age, unconsciously applied all the principles 
of the most advanced school of harmony. Such was 
George Bidder, who, when equally young, could per- 
form the most surprising calculations, without being 
able himself to follow the steps through which his mind 
passed, in order to reach the result. Such was Sal- 
vator Rosa, and many other sons of genius, in the 
arts of painting and sculpture. These prodigies of 
intuition always have manifested their powers most 
vigorously in early life; — as they grew up their per- 
ceptions have rarely become keener, but have merely 
embodied themselves in mental representations, and 
artistic efforts •, until, at length, they are reduced, after 
mature thought, to scientific rules. 

The moral and religious spheres of human life afford, 
also, a very wide field of observation upon this same 
question. If we watch the progress of the individual 
mind in relation to these subjects, we find that an 
awakening of the inward feelings, in reference to duty, 
virtue, reverence, responsibility, eternity, &c., forms 
the fundamental basis of our entire mental sympathy 
with moral and religious truths. Forms of moral and 
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religious truths, indeed, we may learn and store in the 
memory, previous to taking any real mental interest 
in them ; but if such truths are to be a part of our 
inward life, they must enter through the intuitions into 
the soul, and, after that, express themselves artieu- 
lately in connected propositions. In the case of the 
child, indeed, this is the only point at which he gains 
any real mental contact with such subjects. To moral 
and religious sentiment there may be, even in very 
early life, the most vivid awakenment ; but there can 
be no real intellectual grasp of the formal truths, either 
of ethics or theology. Thus, in every way and upon 
every subject, we may find new illustrations of our 
psychological principles, flowing from the phenomena 
of individual life. 

2. But we may appeal next to the facts connected 
with man’s intellectual development on a broader scale; 
and consider how far they may illustrate and verify the 
same mental principles. The life of a nation bears 
an obvious analogy to that of the individual. In a 
very early and infantile state of society, the human 
faculties are not urged forward to their maturity. 
Humanity itself, as it exists there, is living the life 
of an infant; — it is guided almost entirely by sense 
and instinct, having no public principles of truth as 
yet either unfolded or recognised by the common 
understanding of the nation. 

The next period of national life brings us into a 
world of poetry and mythology. Here the aesthetic 
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feelings become more sensitive ; the spontaneous intui- 
tions of nature remarkably energetic ; and the imagina- 
tion begins to rule the whole man, nay the whole 
national life; — ^pouring itself forth, with the utmost 
productivity, into the various creations of art, poetry, 
reli^on, and symbolical institutions. 

Thus, then, humanity is seen to pass through the 
age of poetry and mythology nationally as well as 
individually. Where is the child on the one hand, 
where the infant nation on the other, that has not its 
cherished myths and fables ? Before the power of 
seeing truth in the abstract arrives mankind can have 
no choice hut to give concrete and living forms to its 
ideas. The ferment of mind which goes on within ; — 
that perpetual stimulus which the sense world applies ; 
— that combined play of intelligence, and emotion, of 
aesthetic feeling and celigious reverence, which every 
child, as well as every nascent state of civilization pre- 
sents, must find somewhere its field of effort and enjoy- 
ment. And in no other way, as yet, can it attain 
satisfaction, except by laying hold of imagery, in which 
that inward stniggle of the faculties is, as it were, 
objectified, and where its own self is seen reflected in 
its own productions. To the child of imagination, and 
to the childhood of early nations, the mythical element 
is equally natural, and equally indispensable. 

The age to which we have now alluded is chiefly 
marked by an entire fusion of all the elements of our 
mutual nature, into one motley result. The separation 
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of those elements — the distinction of intelligence from 
feeling — the severing of imagination on the one hand 
from abstract principles on the other, all this marks 
the rise of another era, in a nation’s development; — 
that, namely, which corresponds with the sphere of 
THOUGHT, properly so called. This separation is effected 
by the understanding (the critical and analytic faculty), 
and is marked .by a decided tendency to metaphysical 
speculations. When these periods have run their 
rounds, then the age of positive science commences, — 
that in which the reason gathers up all the results of the 
Other faculties, and employs them for the direct inves- 
tigation of truth. 

In Greece, to take a single example, the age of 
Homer and the Cyclic poets represents the intuitional 
era, that in which nature was gazed on with ail the 
freshness of early childhood, and its influence on the 
heart and feelings embodied in immortal verse. The 
period, from Pythagoras to Plato, represents the develop- 
ment of a metaphysical age ; while the labours of Aristotle 
and his school, down to the disintegration of Greek 
nationality represents the scientific. Although other 
nations will undoubtedly show many variations, and 
numerous disturbing causes will have to be taken into 
account, yet the main current of civilization, in every 
distinct nationality, nay, in the entire progress of 
humanity itself, will be found to flow, intellectually 
speaking, in the same main course. To demonstrate 
this, is the office of the philosophy of history ; a sphere 
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of research which is daily becoming of more import* 
ance, and to which we must refer our readers for the 
detailed facts, hy which the above position may be illus*' 
trated and verified.* 

3. There is yet another class of facts which bear 
very closely upon the psychological system we have 
expounded, those, namely, which relate to the growth 
and expansion of the various departments of human 
knowledge. Human knowledge is the objective coun- 
terpart of the human intelligence; the progress of 
that knowledge, therefore, will give us an external 
representation of the progress of the inward principle 
fi^)m which it emanates. Every distinct branch of 
knowledge, according to our view of the relation of 
the faculties, ought to take its start from the impulses 
experienced through the senses. Consequent upon 
these impulses, it ought to assume the form of intui- 
tion, expressing itself in wonder, admiration, and 
emotive contemplation of the objects presented. Next, 
it should clothe itself in the form of ideas, those ideas 
taking the hue of the productive imagination, and 

• The most remarkable work on this subject in modem 
times, from the philosophical point of view, is unquestionably 
Hegel’s “ Philosophie der Geschichte.” An admirable treatise 
(the work of many years’ labour), from a more historical point 
of view will be found in a recent publication by August Gla- 
ditch, “Die Religion und die Philosophie in ihrer welt- 
geschichtlichen Entwickelung und Stellung zu Einander.”— 
(Breslau, 1852.) 
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uttering themselves in the language of mythology and 
poetry. After this, the period of abstraction should 
ensue, in which the truth embodied in poetic forms 
is separated from all sensuous representations, and 
moulded into harmony with the more rigid laws of 
logical thinking. Lastly, we look for our knowledge 
to become rational and scientific, showing itself at once 
abstract and concrete ; generalized in form, but appli- 
cable to all the details of real existence. 

Let us take, then, any one of the complete sciences, 
such as astronomy, and consider the steps of its pro- 
gress, from the time at which it first engaged the 
attention of the human mind, down to its nature 
development. Astronomy began in wonder. The 
Chaldsean shepherd first gazed with awe and admira- 
tion upon the starry heavens, contemplating with a 
mixed consciousness of the sublimity and harmony of 
the scene, their " solemn paces and well-ordered move- 
ments.” As the age of wonder subsided, the imagina- 
tion became busy with the phenomena thus presented, 
especially amongst the more ideally-constituted races of 
mankind. The heavenly bodies were accordingly repre- 
sented under the then ruling coneeptions of human life, 
and assumed the names of gods, or of heroes, transferred 
from the labours of earth to a position of eternal glory 
amongst the constellations above. Of this period all 
our present astronomical phraseology bears the most 
obvious traces. 

Soon, however, the understanding began to strip the 
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whole science of its poetic garb. It began to repre- 
sent the concrete phenomena under general ideas, 
and to form abstract theories, by which they might 
be accounted for and explained. At length astronomy 
was inaugurated as a positive science ; the magnitudes, 
motions, and other appearances of the heavenly bodies 
were reduced to mathematical expressions; and, after 
many attempts and many failures, the very objects 
which at first struck wonder into the soul of the wan- 
dering shepherd, became elevated into a connected 
science, in which every fact can be viewed as the result 
of a general law, and the whole series of these facts, in 
time past and for time to come, can be laid bare to the 
eye of the human reason. Neither has reason yet done 
its whole work; for creation itself will have to be traced, 
by reflection and speculation, still upwards to its ideal 
in the productive forms of the creative mind. 

That the sciences go through a theological, a meta- 
physical, and a positive form, as M. Comte has endea- 
voured, with no small amount of genius, to prove, is, 
according to our view, partly true, but also partly false. 
The actual stages of human knowledge, in fact, can 
only be rightly appreciated, or correctly represented, 
from a psychological point of view. Psychology shows 
us that there will ever be, previous to the distinct 
development of thought, a blending together, in one 
crude combination, of all the diverse elements of 
mental activity, which we term feeling, imagination, 
and reason. The intellect, just beginning to awaken 
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from its slumbers, longs to comprehend the causes 
of all the wondrous phenomena which the senses 
reveal; the feeling of reverence, blending with this 
desire, gives a religious tone to physical inquiry, which 
must always last, go long as primary and secondary 
causes continue to form one undivided olgect of research. 

The severing of these elements from each other, on 
the contrary, is due to the abstracting power of the 
understanding, which, when brought into energetic 
action, will always inaugurate a metqpkysical era. 
Then, last of all, the union of the intuitive with the 
abstract, in the maturer stage of human development, 
will produce positive seience. 

So far, we imagine, M. Comte is correct ; but he has 
altogether overlooked the age of imagination, which is, in 
truth, far*more distinctive than that of theology ; neither 
has he taken into accoimt the fact, that theological 
and metaphysical elements run, more or less, through 
every age, — and through none more than the present. 
The real statement of the case, we conceive, is this : that 
when the analytic understanding comes vigorously into 
play, a separation is effected between the product of the 
religious and aesthetic faculties, on the one side, and 
the progressive movement of scientific ideas, on the 
other — a separation which is only overcome by the 
highest exercise of reason, where knowledge, expanded 
into its full proportions, is carried back to the infinite 
source from which it first emanated. M. Comte’s 
facts, accordingly, so far as they are correct, instead 
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of being based upon the mere empirical assertion of 
a fixed law of social evolution, may find at once their 
explanation and their correction in those psychological 
principles, which all our experience of mind, whether 
objectively or subjectively considered, tends equally to 
demonstrate as valid. 

Having thus indicated the principal classes of facts, 
from which verifications may be sought, we must leave 
the student of psychology to follow them out, into their 
minor details^ at his leisure. 

» 

n.— VERIFICATIONS AFFORDED BY THE SOLUTION 
OF MENTAL PROBLEMS. 

Having glanced now over some of the more important 
facts, which illustrate and verify our psychological 
principles, we proceed next to show how the same 
principles approve themselves by the light they shed 
upon important psychological problems. Amongst 
these problems there are two, which stand out with 
especial prominence ; and it is to these two alone that 
our attention will at present be directed. The first is 
that which relates to the origin of our ideas; the second 
is that which relates to the nature and possibility of 
absolute and necessary Truth. 

A. On the Origin of our Ideas. 

The question as to the origin 'of our fundamental 
ideas has always formed one of the principal points of 
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psychological discussion, from the earliest times to the 
present hour. Plato maintained their real objective 
existence, as being the archetypes of all pure and 
scientific truth. Aristotle, on the contrary, derived 
them all, as to their matter, from the senses, but 
showed that the reason was necessary to bring them 
into an abstract form. Hence their classification into 
nine categories, which were intended to be simply the 
“ summa genera " of all those individual phenomena, of 
which anything whatever can be predicated. Descartes 
affirmed them to be innate, engraven by the Divine 
finger upon the tablet of the human soul. Hobbes, 
and the wide-spreading sensational school, of which he 
was the earliest among modem representatives, traced 
all human ideas (even the most abstract and recondite) 
to direct material impressions made upon the organs of 
sense. Locke deduced them from sensation and reflec- 
tion. Leibnitz from the constitution of the intellect. 

Most of the modem writers on psychology in France 
and Scotland derive our fundamental ideas from certain 
innate faculties, which, when duly brought into play, are 
naturally calculated to excite and originate them. On this 
ground, both the Scottish philosophy and the French 
Eclecticism have combatted the conclusions of Locke; 
primary judgments, or principles of common sense, being 
the organ of the one, and pure apperception of the other. 

In Germany, the schools of Jacobi and Schelling have 
grounded our funddhiental ideas upon intuition ; those 
of Fichte and Hegel upon the absolute nature, either 
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of the me, or of thought itself. Kant stands colossal 
in the midst of the whole, presenting his complicated 
but wonderfully penetrating method of criticism, in 
which he reduces all our primary ideas to two forms 
of intuition, time and space ; to four main categories of 
the understanding; and to three regulative principles 
of pure reason. 

These and other cognate views respecting the origin 
of our ideas may be classified in a tabular form, as 
represented in the following scheme : — 
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Now we are far from thinking that these theories 
consist of just so mueh fruitless speculation. So far, 
indeed, from that, we regard them as constituting a 
series of movements, each one of which has contributed 
its share to the present amoimt of light and knowledge 
we enjoy on the subject. And not only this. Every 
theory expresses a smaller or greater portion of the 
whole truth, although each from a pecuhar and im- 
perfect point of view. -Plato’s doctrine grasped the 
great thought, that there is an ideal in nature, distinct 
from the human faculties, and equally distinct from 
indindual existences, towards which all our knowledge 
tends ; but he transferred that ideal into a too tran- 
scendental regjon. The opposed materialistic system 
has affirmed the undoubted truth, that without sense 
there is no knowledge ; it has only failed in attributing 
the proper degree of importance to the power (whatever 
that may be) by which the impressions of the outer 
world are grasped and appropriated. The wholly 
abstract theorists have planted themselves, in hke 
manner, upon the element of pure thought, taking 
it as it exists in the mature mind, and neglecting 
to trace its genesis from the more primitive elements 
of our nature. The various theories, which combine 
the subjective with the objective elements, are the 
fruits of a still more advanced state of reflection on 
these topics; and each of them contributes to throw 
its own share of light upon the whole problem. 

From this it will be easily understood that we are 
N 3 
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far from propounding any really new theory on the 
origin of our ideas. AH we pretend to do is to use 
the facts and the speculations which have already been 
disseminated, in order to concentrate the strongest 
possible light upon the subject, — to grasp, as nearly 
as we are able, the central idea to which those facts 
and speculations point, and to interpret them by the 
psychological method we have propounded. Should 
that method avail to reconcile the most startling contra- 
dictions in the other theories, we shall gain from this 
very fact some confirmation of its intrinsic validity. 

Now let it be borne in mind that we have traced the 
organic growth of the human intelhgence, from its 
primary germ up to its full development. We have 
shown, moreover, that its whole nature is contained in 
that germ implicitly from the first, and that by the 
explicit process, it merely unfolds what belongs, strictly 
speaking, to its own original essence. Every abstract, 
general, or fundamental idea, therefore, which exists 
within the human mind, must have emerged from the 
early intuitive form of mental apprehension; and if 
traced backwards, by the converse process to the one 
we have followed, ought to be diseovered, rudimentally, 
amongst the phenomena of our intuitive life. 

If this view be correct, it will justify the general 
conclusion : That the primary sources of all real hnow~ 
ledge lie within the region of immediate experience. 

At this conclusion many wiU be inclined to pause 
with some degree of surprise. Have we, then, after 
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all, it will be said, come back to the old sensational 
philosophy? After the many attempts which have 
been made to hold up the validity of reason, intuition,' 
common sense, &c., as a source of truth, must it be 
confessed, at last, that we can never transcend the 
bounds of experience, without getting into a land of 
shadows and abstractions ? 

Whether we are necessarily driven back to the old 
sensational school, I reply, has yet to be tested ; but, 
at any rate, one truth has been imdoubtingly affirmed 
by our whole analysis, namely: that we can grasp no 
reality, by the solitary power of our own understanding 
or reason. Unless the material is given somewhere, all 
our processes of thought are but a play upon words, 
forms, and phrases. Experience, accordingly, in some 
sense or other, must be the universal starting-point of 
all real knowledge. 

But now the inquiry comes. What is experience ? 
What is its nature ? — what its elements ? This is the 
precise inquiry on which the whole question respecting 
the primary sources of our knowledge hinges. It is 
here that all the different theories on the subject begin 
to diverge; and here alone that we must seek the 
principle which can lead to their final reconciliation. 

To the question, “ What is experience ? ” the sensa- 
tional school of philosophy has answered as follows : 
"Man at his birth is a mere blank; his mind is a 
' tabula rasa,’ without the least impression or bias of 
any kind. He is furnished, however, with five senses. 
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which are, as it were, the windows of the soul. Upon 
these senses the material world operates, in the way of 
impact or otherwise. The impressions thus formed are 
conveyed by the nervous system to what we term the 
mind, and then so re-enstamped as to form ideas. 
These ideas, derived immediately from the world of 
sense, form the primary material of all our knowledge, 
and enter, as such, into all its subsequent developments. 

This, we say, is the ordinary position of the empi- 
rical school ; and we have to inquire concerning it, not 
so much whether we gain all our knowledge, primarily 
considered, in this way, as whether we gain any of it — 
whether the above is a true account even of the most 
immediate forms of human experience — whether this 
is not a universal element left out in the reekon- 
ing, which gives another complexion to the theory in 
every possible department of truth. 

First of all, then, it has never yet been shown 
(as we pointed out in the third chapter) that there are 
any copies or impressions of external things conveyed 
through the senses to the mind at all. What we 
apprehend directly from without are the qtialities 
of things. These do not reach us by any material 
impact transmitted to the mind, but simply by their 
appealing to and awakening an appropriate mental 
activity. Of a great proportion of qualities, it cannot 
even be conceived that they are represented to us by a 
material image or impression; of none whatever can 
it be shown that such an image really exists as the 
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medium of mental communication. One object excites 
a perception of colour; another, of beauty; a third, 
of cold, or heat ; a fourth, of pleasure, or pain ; — and 
where, we ask, in such cases is there any room for 
conceiving the intervention of an actual representation 
as the link between the mind and. the object ? 

Were the empirical account of our sensible expe- 
rience true, moreover, it would follow that every man 
possessing perfect organs would receive precisely the 
same impressions from the same objects. This, we 
know, is far from being the case; and the reason of it 
lies in the fact — that there is something more involved 
in every instance of experience than a mere mechanical 
impression. When we are said to know a thing by 
experience, we have to take into account the inward 
constitution of the mind, which knows as well as the 
outward relation of the thing which is known. No 
impressions made upon our bodily organs would be of 
any avail, as far as knowledge is concerned, without an 
intelligent mind to interpret them; and the moment 
we take that mind into account, we have another 
factor which contributes an independent and an indis- 
pensible element towards the whole result. 

The correct account, accordingly, of the nature of 
perceptive experience will be rather as follows : — Here 
is an intelligent mind, on the one side, and there a 
material world, on the other, while the link which 
connects them, according to our present constitution, 
is the bodily organism. The influence of external 
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objects upon this organism puts the nervous system 
into action, and the direct result of such action upon 
the mind is a phenomenon which we term an immediate 
ejcperience. 

The nature of this experience, however, depends not 
wholly — not even chiefly — upon the character of the 
given impression from without, but upon the consti- 
tution of the mind which receives it acting in concert 
with the outward impulse. The possibility, therefore, 
of any given impulses from without issuing in 
knowledge at all, even of the most purely empirical 
kind, depends upon the combined working of the 
subject and the object, and the result, when obtained, 
is as much due to the effect of our intellectual nature, as 
are the very highest efforts of abstraction and generali- 
zation. If this knowledge be termed empirical, yet it 
is a very different empiricism from that which starts 
with accepting the mind as a perfect blank, and then 
constructs all its ideas from sensational impressions. 
In this case, the primary or unit element is a mere 
mechanical effect ab extra ; in the other, the primary or 
unit element is an intellectual act, excited, but not 
created, by the outward impulse. 

It is important for us, however, to inquire how far 
such experience extends. An impulse produced upon 
our physical organism is not necessarily followed by one 
particular set of intuitions — those which relate to what 
are called the physical properties of matter. If the mind 
be so constituted and duly developed there is no good 
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reason why it should not enjoy an indefinite variety of 
experiences relating to the entire system of the physical, 
mental, and moral reahties, in the midst of which we 
are placed. A given combination of sounds strikes the 
ear, and to a mind properly constituted the resulting 
experience is an immediate perception of harmony. A 
certain arrangement of form and colour meets the eye, 
and a sense of beauty is in like manner immediately 
created. In the same way there arises, under the 
proper outward conditions, a sense of moral fitness 
and a feeling of religious reverence,— in each case, of 
course, supposing the mind to be so developed that 
it can read and interpret, by the light of its own facul- 
ties, the intimations which come to it from the outward 
suggestions of nature and human life. 

Thus, in a word, the extent of our immediate 
experiences is precisely measured by the extent of the 
mental powers, correspondiny with the various relations 
that exist objectively in the universe, of which we are the 
subjects, and which, by the proper organic impulse, can be 
called forth into free activity. 

Such, in brief, are the main results, to which our 
examination of the intuitive faculty before led us, and 
which now come to our aid in elucidating the 
question, respecting the true source of human know- 
ledge. 

The conclusion to which they infallibly point us 
respecting experience, viewed as the primary source of 
human knowledge, is this ; — that if experience means 
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knowledge gained by the exact representation within 
us of external things, then there is no knowledge 
whatever that comes to us in this way; but if expe- 
rience means knowledge gained by a direct intuition of 
the mind when excited and directed by a stimulus 
from without, then all our real knowledge has its first 
foundation in experience only ; while those mental 
phenomena which fail of this as a basis are either ideal 
phantasies or formal abstractions. Thus, then, the 
advocates of experience have been partly right, and 
partly wrong; right in taking their starting-point 
ah extra, but wrong in overlooking the fact, that the 
intellectual structure of the mind can alone convert the 
nervous impulse into a realization of truth. 

1. Let us turn, first, for an exemplification of these 
principles, to those fundamental ideas which have 
usually been termed the categories. Aristotle (the first 
who ever undertook such a classification) formed his 
table of categories upon the basis of the logical propo- 
sition. Starting from the grammatical view of human 
knowledge, he took the proposition as the absolute 
type of all truth, and put forth his list of categories as 
being a classification of all individual conceivable things 
which could take the place of the subject. The nine 
fundamental ideas, accordingly, of which his table 
consisted, were, strictly speaking, logical generaliza- 
tions from the whole mass of our individual experiences 
as expressed and embodied in words. 

Kant proceeded upon a totally different principle. 
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His categories were simply the regulative forms of the 
understanding, which, when applied to the multiplicity 
of our sense perceptions, bring them into certain 
great classes, or unities, and thus form the subjective 
factors of all human experience. He certainly over- 
looked the fact, however, that we do not require, 
in order to possess the most fruitful experiences, 
any formal ideas of quantity, quality, relation, or 
modality whatever, but that these are all involved in 
perception itself, long before they come into conscious- 
ness as abstract notions. 

In the later idealistic system of Germany the 
categories have played a most important part. They 
are there regarded, for the most part, as the absolute 
laws of thought, whieh not only regulate the mind’s 
inward activity, but which determine the whole realm 
of existence also, as being hut an objective manifesta- 
tion of thought itself.* 

Trendelenburg, who of aU modem writers has 
investigated most diligently the history and the logical 
signification of the categories,t has pointed out with 
great clearness the fallacy of supposing, that we can 
attain any such absolute ideas whatever without start- 
ing from some point lying within our actual expe- 
rience. Every fact of consciousness, he shows, must 
embody in it the two elements of thought and existence. 

* This applies especially to the Hegelian categories. 

t See his “ Geschichte der Kategorienlehre.” (Berlin, 
1846 .) 
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The point in which they unite, he further affirms, is 
that of motion ; so that from that fundamental experi- 
ence and this idea he deduces all the other concep- 
tions of time and space, quantity, quality, substance, 
causality, &c., the whole of them being, from the very 
nature of the starting-point, equally vahd in the 
subjective sphere of thought and the objective sphere 
of actual existence.* 

Although we cannot regard Trendelenburg’s deduc- 
tion of the categories from the one fundamental idea 
of motion as strictly valid, yet the whole view he takes 
of the question brings us much nearer to a solution of 
the difficulties in which it is involved. One thing 
he has fully established, that these fundamental ideas 
must all spring from the united action of thought 
and existence in their primary relations to each other ; 
and so far he has given a clear starting-point for a 
renewed investigation, the results of which we must 
briefly indicate. 

If we consider for a moment what are the conditions 
under which anything can be represented or thought in 
the human consciousness, we shall see that they all 
result from certain primary distinctions and contrasts. 
Where there is perfect uniformity there can be no 
perception — no representation — no thought. Being 
itself can only be conceived, as distinguished from 
consciousness — the thinking from the thought; and 
all the predicates we can attach to being are simply 
• See “ Logische Untersuchungen,” vol. i. 
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points of distinction, by which one thing in the world 
of existence is made to stand out from the unity of 
absolute being, and appear as different from something 
else. Hence the great hinges on which our whole 
experience of the universe turns are these very 
points of distinction, which separate one thing from 
another, and give us a consciousness of the multi- 
phcity of objects around us as related or contrasted 
existences. We have clear ground, therefore, on which 
to proceed, when we assume these points of distinction 
— these great criteria of all existing things, — as the 
foundation of the categories — i.e., as fundamental laws, 
governing thought, on the one hand, and determining 
all the modes of physical existence, on the other. 

To understand the nature and properties of any 
given objects in the region of being, they must be dis- 
tinguished, first, in reference to their quantity; next, 
to their quality ; and thirdly, to their relations. Hence, 
by making these distinctions, we get the notions of 
number, size, extension, space, &c. Going a step 
further, we find things distinguished from each other 
by their effects — i.e., by their action and reaction — 
by their end and purpose. Here we have the materials 
which enter into our notions of succession, of power, 
of causality, and of teleology. Thus, in fine, aU the ele- 
ments of those fundamental ideas, which are eonnected 
with the world without, first come to us as being neces- 
sary points of contrast, by which we are enabled to 
apprehend one object in nature as distinct from another. 
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These contrasts, however, inasmuch as they exist in 
nature itself, so also present themselves at once to the 
intuitive powers of man. The laws of the soul are 
constructed in perfect harmony with the world, so that 
the criteria of real existences — ^their various quantities, 
quahties, and relations — ^their size, figure, extension, 
succession, force, and purpose, form at the same time the 
very conditions under which they can be distinctly 
apprehended by the human mind. Once apprehended, 
however, as intuitive perceptions, the understanding, 
by the process we have described, can soon bring them 
to a clear expression, give them a name and a form, 
and thus place them before us as fundamental ideas — 
ideas, however, which we now see are all grounded in 
that immediate experience which fiows from the primi- 
tive harmony of self and nature.* 

The best verification of this view is found in the 
objective validity of mathematical and physical science. 
Here we have reason deducing from the materials 
given in our immediate experience those general laws 
respecting the relations of number, space, force, and 
motion, which hold equally true in the world of 
thought and the world of nature. Each of these 
relations, regarded from the objective point of view, is 
a noun-substantive, which stands at the threshold of 

* The substantial points of this view of the nature of the 
categories were given by Prof. Ulrici in a paper read before the 
Philosophen-Versammelung at Gotha, in the year 1847, and 
subsequently printed in Fichte’s “ Zeitschrift” for 1848. 
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a distinct and positive science. If any one deny the 
reality of space as applied either to thought or being, 
he may set himself to refute the whole of the con- 
clusions of mathematics ; if he deny the reality of force 
or power, let him pull down, first, the entire structure 
of statics and dynamics. But so long as these ideas 
hold good in abstract thought, on the one hand, and 
can be applied successfully to our dealings with the 
world without, on the other, they have a reality and a 
verification beyond the reach of any mere metaphysical 
denial. 

To give a complete table of categories, to show the 
co-ordination of ideas in it, and the steps by which 
they are each generated in the progress of dialectical 
development, does not belong to the province of psy- 
chology, but rather to that of logic, as the science of 
thought objectively considered. Let it suffice now to have 
shown, that however they may be arranged or deduced, 
they must all take their stand originally upon our 
perceptive experience, and derive from thence their 
whole value and certitude, as applicable to the sphere 
of real existence. 

2. For the sake of another, and wholly different 
illustration of the genesis of our fundamental ideas, 
let us pass from the region of nature to that of ethics, 
and see how the primary elements of all the truth, 
here involved, is grounded in our intuitive experience. 
There are some who affirm that the whole phenomena ■ 
of our moral life spring from a fundamental idea (that 
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of the good), which exists within us, apart from any 
outward experience whatever. Now, first, that we do 
actually possess a rational and abstract idea of good, 
obligation, duty, &c. — wheresoever it may spring from, 
is a plain matter of fact, which no one who reflects at 
all can possibly deny. The real question, however, 
to he considered is this: whether, admitting such an 
idea to exist, it must be regarded as the ground, or as 
the result of our moral experiences. 

That it should be the former, may be easily shown, 
on the principles before laid down, to involve a psycho- 
logical impossibility. Our whole moral life consists in 
a certain state of mind and heart, including under it a 
complete system of ideas, impulses, emotions, and voli- 
tions. That all these could be elaborated out of a 
thought or notion, can only be imagined by those who 
have never realised to themselves what a notion actually 
is, in contradistinction to a volition, an impulse, or an 
emotion; and have never understood, how much deeper 
and more primitive in their nature, and in our mental 
development, the latter phenomena really are, than the 
former. An abstract idea, viewed alone, is simply the 
subjective form of a truth, implying a condition of 
mind which has no immediate community either with 
the will or the feelings. No possible combination 
or association of such ideas could become a volition or 
an emotion, or an impulse to action, inasmuch as an 
entirely different mode of activity (one not belonging 
at all to the intellect, as such,) must be called into play 
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before either of ’these phenomena conld be realised. 
If it be rejoined, that ideas may, notwithstanding, 
excite to vohtions and feelings, we may readily enough 
admit it. But the calling into consciousness, or 
activity, of any given voluntary or emotional pheno- 
mena, supposes that the inward powers, from which 
they spring already exist, and that the new life they 
bring into play, was already slumbering within us. 
Without these, moral ideas (even supposing the possi- 
bility of their existing previous to any development 
of moral feeling,) would originate no moral life ; would 
produce no practical impulse to what is good; would 
be, in brief, but the form of moral truth, without the 
essence. They might lead us to abstract speculation, 
but would only show us the moral world as in a petri- 
faction or a picture. The abstract idea of right or 
good cannot, then, be the ground of our moral expe- 
riences ; on the other hand, it is seen from the whole 
succession of mental phenomena, which we have 
pointed out, that it will naturally follow them; the 
material of moral truth being primarily revealed in our 
intuitions — ^the intellectual form of them being moulded 
by the logical and scientific faculty. 

If the whole sphere of our moral life, however, does 
not spring from a rational idea, yet may it not arise from 
the nature and constitution of the will; and in this way 
may it not possess an origin distinct^ from any human 
experience, ah extra. This faculty, it is said, may he 
regarded as the most immediate expression of human 
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personality. The will, we are consciftus, is free ; and 
being free, must possess an intrinsic power of self-govern- 
ment, that is, of giving law to its own actions. The 
autonomy of the will, accordingly, must involve in it 
the idea of an imperative, based upon no external 
motive, but issued, as with the authority of man’s 
whole nature, for the regulation of his practical life. 
This law, or imperative, aflSrms Kant, is the real 
groimd of all morality : the noblest expression of man’s 
highest nature. 

The above theory, no doubt, comes far nearer to the 
real elucidation of the question than the former one, 
inasmueh as it not only points out a source from which 
we may obtain the idea of the good, but explains also 
the existence and authority of an inward obligation to 
pursue it. If, however, we analyse closely the notion 
of a law, such as that above described, we find two 
distinct elements contained in it, one an impulse of the 
will, the other a sentiment directing that impulse to a 
given end. The power of the will runs, more or less, 
through all our mental operations j but it is only when 
that power is put forth under the guidance of a deep 
inward sentiment, — one which approves itself divine by 
the universal voice and unconscious reverence of 
humanity, — that it assumes the peculiar weight and 
authority of conscience. The efibrt of the will, and 
the consciousness of freedom are clearly distinguishable 
from that peeuliar mode of intuition under which they 
are exercised. They alone would not create the dis- 
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tinctive phenomena of moral life j it is only when they 
are instinct with the sentiment of right that they become 
really moral in their nature and tendency. 

Here, accordingly, as in every other sphere of know- 
ledge, there is at the root a blending of the intellectual, 
the emotive, and the voluntary elements. Take the 
most abstract moral idea, or the most stringent imper- 
ative, and you may trace it backwards into the intuitive 
sphere, where we shall find that the soul, in conse- 
quence of its own immediate contact with human life, 
becomes conscious in one and the same act of an 
intuition, a feeling, and of an impulse, in reference to 
the moral quality of human actions. The first grows 
up into an abstract moral idea; the second into a 
cultivated moral sentiment ; and the third into a 
categoric imperative ; each becoming more perfectly 
developed on every fresh stage of our mental life. 
Experience lies, therefore, at the basis of the whole, — 
but experience in that higher and spiritual sense, in 
which alone we have shown it to be a fact of our 
interior nature. 

When once, on the principles of our whole psycho- 
logy, we have reduced the phenomena of morals to a 
basis of inward experience, it is easy to see how all 
the difierent theories which have been propounded 
express parts of one higher truth. That outward 
phenomena are first instrumental in awakening our 
moral life is perfectly true ; but it is not true, as many 
suppose, that the impression from without determines 
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the real features of that life itself.* Again, that moral 
obligation affecting the will assumes a categoric law, or 
imperative, is also true ; but it is equally certain that 
the force of that law is connected with a deep-seated 
sentiment and a primary intuition of our nature, both 
of which can appeal for their authority to the universal 
sympathy of mankind. Finally, that we possess the 
rational ideas of right, good, virtue, obligation, &c., in 
their universal or scientific form, is not to be disputed ; 
but these ideas of the reason, like all others, have their 
deepest root in the primary intuitions, and derive from 
thence all their material validity. Moral truth thus 
comes under the same law of development as physical 
truth. Grounded in experience, it rises first to the 
region of representative ideas; and, last of all, under 

the architechtonic power of the reason, clothes itself 

» 

in the abstract and universal forms of a nwrcil 
science.^ 

All moral rules and principles which do not start 
from the intuitive basis, are merely artificial and empty 
proprieties without life or power; and which, if long 

* This is the real axiom which lies at the basis of the selfish 
and utilitarian systems. We have not considered these here 
because they do not come in direct collision with the principle 
we are advocating. 

t The educability of the intuitive powers perfectly explains 
the dependence of our individual moral judgments upon 
human culture ; while the growth of the primary intuition into 
moral idea explains the process, by which moral principles come 
gradually to have a wider range and a more universal application. 
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retained as the guide of human conduct, become 
pedantic and offensive. This is illustrated wherever 
in all the higher literature of fiction and poetry, a 
healthy moral life is accurately pourtrayed. The charm 
with which all the purest characters in such literature 
are invested, arises from the contrast, in which the 
spontaneous moral feelings they evince are placed with 
the dead and stiffened conventionalities of society. In 
the one case we see moral action springing freshly 
from the primary source in the heart, and performing 
the functions of a moral law, far more perfectly than 
the law itself. In the other case, we see the slavery 
of soul, which results from subserviency to formulas, 
where the fountain of moral life has become dry, and 
the gracefulness of virtue has given way (like nature 
cut into artificial shapes) to the hollow prudery of 
rule and fashion. 


The examples we have now adduced may be suf- 
ficient to show the manner in which our psychological 
principles may be applied to the question of the origin 
of our ideas ; and at the same time may exemplify their 
capacity of reconciling contradictory theories, within 
the various departments of human knowledge. In 
every case we are alike repelled from resting in that 
species of empiricism, which regards all our ideas as 
grounded in material impressions ; as also in that 
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opposite species of idealism, which asserts the power 
of the human reason to think a truth for itself simply 
hy its own subjective force, and independently of any 
data from without. 

We are placed in the midst of a universe, which is 
the perfect creation of an Infinite Being, and have 
been furnished with activities of soul that correspond 
in their whole structure and mode of operation, with 
the realities they have to grasp, to penetrate, to com- 
prehend. The material impression of things, upon our 
bodily organs, gives us of itself no knowledge as to 
what those things really are, — what their properties, 
their ends, their real meaning and purpose, in the 
universal plan of nature. This knowledge must be 
gained by the intellectual structure of the soul itself, 
harmonized by God for the purpose of seeing truth as 
it exists at once around and within us. 

Thus truth, in its essence, is not a mere phenomenon, 
nor a logical abstraction, — it cannot be received through 
materially impressed images, neither through empty 
dialectical forms ; it is a realized idea, conceived at first 
in the mind of God — embodied actually in the universe — 
and then received by the intuitive powers of the human 
soul, quite apart from any theoretic notions of its own 
creation. By intuition, we come to know that which 
is — to know it in a direct experience ; by reason, on the 
other hand, we come at length to know what is given or 
implied in our experience as a universal truth. This 
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is, in 4act, the most realistic account we can render of 
the nature of human knowledge : to conceive it under 
a more concrete aspect* is impossible,* 

Here, then, we see the exact point, in which modem 
philosophy is seeking (and that with perfect success), 
the reconciliation of the empirical and ideahstic systems. 
By a close analysis of what is meant by the term 
experience, we find that in the bare materialistic sense 
no such thing as experience exists. On the other 
hand, we perceive that in the only sense in which 
experience can be in any way Verified as a mental fact ; 
all human knowledge is based primarily upon it. 

• Mr. Maurice, in his “Historical Sketch of the Ancient 
Philosophy,” (p. 136), vindicates for Plato precisely this point 
of view. “ These (Platonic) ideas,” he says, “ being by their 
very nature substantial, must be substantially in him that 
perceives them. It is only seeking to remove the di£6culty a 
step fiurther back, and falling into contradiction and absurdity 
in the attempt, to suppose that there are, indeed, forms or 
ideas of things, but that we have only notions or conceptions of 
these ideas. The idea must be considered itself as with us and 
in us ; the notion which we form about that whereof it is the 
idea, when we begin to use our senses, to compare and reflect, 
must not be identifled with the idea; but is a witness and 
proof of its presence, and that we are feeling after it ; to realize 
or possess the idea, is to have the science of the knowledge of 
the thing. But, then, this assertion must be taken in con- 
nexion with what has been said before, and it will be seen at 
once, that, instead of affirming the ground and root of our 
knowledge to lie within ourselves, this is the very falsehood 
which Plato was endeavouring to overturn.” 
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Finally, looking at the structure of psychology as a 
whole, we are enabled to determine how many different 
departments of objective truth there are, to which our 
fundamental ideas may apply. To the three great 
forms of mental activity, there correspond three kinds 
of objective relations. To the intellectual powers cor- 
respond the qualities of things as substantively existing ; 
to the emotive powers correspond those qualities which 
are expressive of order, harmony, beauty, and design ; 
to the voluntary powers correspond the qualities of all 
actions which emanate ffrom free will. The first de- 
partment gives us the region of the /rue ; the second, 
of the beautiful; the third, of the good. Reduced to 
so many philosophical disciplines, we shall have 
(as Kant has shown,) first, the critic of pure reason ; 
secondly, the critic of the judging faculty; and, 
thirdly, the critic of the practical reason. 

Each sphere of truth finds its ground-work in the 
intuitive powers of our nature, and can lay claim to a 
scientific value solely on this basis. Whatever we find 
springing up spontaneously from this as the source, 
and then working its way upwards through every 
sphere of intelligence to the highest form of reason 
itself, having, moreover, throughout its whole course, 
a double application to thought, on the one side, and 
to being on the other : that we may regard as assuredly 
grounded in truth , — truth which is one and eternal, 
whether in the region of the soul or in the law's of the 
universe at large. 
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B. On Absolute and Necessary Truth. 

We come now to another question, closely allied to 
that just discussed, on which every valid psychology 
ought to shed some amount of light, — the question, 
namely, whether there is such a thing to man as abso- 
lute or necessary truth. The department in which an 
absolute certainty, and a positive necessity with regard 
to our knowledge, appears to be most readily attained 
and verified, is that of mathematics, — and it is here, 
accordingly, that the contest touching the above- 
mentioned question, has been chiefly carried on.* 

There have been, as usual, amongst metaphysical 
writers, two opposite extremes in the mode, in which 
this problem is stated and discussed. On the one 
hand all mathematical truth has been grounded upon 
experience, in the baldest sense of that term ; and the 
necessity attached to it, has been referred simply to the 
law of the association of ideas. On the other hand, it 
has been argued, that mathematics lie wholly apart 
from experience, that they deal with facts (namely, 
perfect lines, points, angles, &c.) of which the senses 
can take no cognizance j and that they might be wholly 
wrought out of the reason itself without our ever 
coming into contact with the exterior world at all. 

Now, turning first to the former of these two 
extremes, psychology, accurately interpreted, shows us 

• See especially Whewell’s “ Philosophy of Induction,” and 
Mill’s “Logic,” in which opposite sides of the question are 
espoused and defended with unquestionable ability by either 
party. 
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that the empirical theorist, under a great show of 
clearness, is really sheltering himself unconsciously 
behind the indefiniteness of the very term experience 
itself. Of what nature, we ask, is that experience, 
which can give us the grounds of mathematical truth ? 
and of what elements does it consist ? We are placed 
in a world, the objects of which eflFect us through 
our nervous organization. No images of those objects, 
as we have repeatedly seen, ever travel along the 
nerves, or reach the mind itself. All we can say is, 
that when we receive certain nervous impulses ab extra, 
we form for ourselves the spontaneous perceptions of 
extension, space, figure, size, &c., which we also attri- 
bute, by a like necessity of our being, to things with- 
out us. 

Now if we imagine either of these two factors (the 
internal and the external) to be changed, a complete 
revolution would be at once effected in the result. If 
we were placed, for example, in a universe of thought, 
where nothing aroimd us suggested extension or figure, 
we have no reason to suppose that any such conceptions 
would ever be formed in the min d. Or, if being 
placed in a world like our own, man’s whole intel- 
lectual faculty were altered, the same impulse from 
without, which we now experience, might be wholly 
unable to suggest them either. Just as we see crea- 
tures around us, to whom no form, or colour, can 
suggest any idea of beauty, and others to whom the 
harmonious vibrations of the air bring no sense of 
harmony, so also might we stand in the midst of a 
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universe of material objects, and yet, from want of 
having an inward mental nature corresponding to the 
world around, might possess no intuition of extension, 
magnitude, or form. 

We admit, then, so far, that experience is the basis 
of mathematical truth; but if to experience be here 
attributed a mere contingent force , — the suggestion of a 
truth which, as we are constituted, either might 
or might not be, we can no longer agree with the 
empirical theory. Lines, angles, circles, and points, 
it is said, as given in nature, are all imperfect; hut 
the question is, what do these objects, when brought in 
contact with our nervous organization, suggest to the 
mind? They cannot suggest imperfect ones, without our 
having, at the same moment, the notion of the perfect 
figures wherewith to compare them. If they suggest 
any thing at all in reference to symmetry or order, that 
suggestion must involve the mental apprehension of 
perfect figures, perfect lines, perfect angles, &c. ; for 
symmetry and order, as apprehended by the mind, are 
not imperfect as they are in nature. 

Amongst all the crystals, e.g,, which are given in 
nature, none forms a perfect angle. But what do they 
all alike suggest to us? The mind, in gazing upon 
them, grasps the mathematical law of their structure ; 
sees in it a realization of its own inward reason ; and 
knows the perfect type to be an ideal truth, though 
imperfect exemplars alone have been presented. The 
immediate suggestion, then, of nature, when lines, points, 
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and circlcsj &c., are presented to us, is that of perfect 
lines, perfect points, perfect circles ; it is the deviations 
from these, that form the materials of our contingent 
experience ; deviations which can only be measured or 
even conceived of as unsymmetrical, by referring them 
to the primary and perfect intuitions. 

The error of the sensational theorist, then, lies in the 
tacit supposition, that the state of mind consequent 
upon every external impulse, must be an exact copy of 
the outward object. We have shown, on the contrary, 
that this is never the case ; that the mind has to meet the 
outward impression on the sphere of the nervous system, 
and there to idealize it ; and this idealization, in the 
case of material objects, gives us those perfect intui- 
tions of space and figure, which, when rationalized, 
form the basis of all matbematical truth. Thus it 
is not reason, in the abstract sense of that word, 
which reveals to us the truth of mathematical axioms. 
It is the mind on the sphere of intuition, which first 
sees their truth as it exists in nature; and it is the 
abstract understanding, which afterwards casts these 
intuitive perceptions into the form of axiomatic pro- 
positions. 

Our conclusion, therefore, is this; that all mathe- 
matical truth rests fundamentally upon the harmonious 
adaptation of mind and nature to each other; an 
adaptation which enables us, with the most perfect 
confidence, to apply the conceptions, formed by the one, 
to the nature and operations of the other. If, therefore, 
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the constitution of things within us, and around 
us may be called necessary, then the truth, springing 
out of that constitution, may be called necessary truth 
also. It could neither be, nor be conceived, other than 
what it is, without carrying with it an entire change in 
the fundamental mode of human existence. 

Whilst, however, we do not hesitate to denominate 
mathematical axioms necessary truth, we cannot, pro- 
perly speaking, term them absolute. Truth of this 
nature, though necessary to our present mode of exist- 
ence, yet must be regarded as relative to it. And not 
only this ; but an intenser power of intuition may still 
continue to see more fulness of truth in the nature 
and the application of mathematical forms. Some, 
for example, have imagined the chemical structure of 
all bodies to depend upon their atomic forms ; — so 
that we may yet leam that the circle, the cube, the 
spiral, &c., have a more intimate connexion with the 
reality of things, than we can at present imagine. 
The necessity of a truth, does not, by any means, 
involve an exhaustive knowledge of it ; but leaves 
it yet open to future investigation and unlimited 
development. 

This conclusion, though of very little practical conse- 
quence in the sphere of mathematics, where a practical 
application corrects the imperfection of an abstract 
theory, becomes of great importance, w'hen applied 
to those other spheres of human knowledge, where 
we need more studiously to follow the safe path between 
an extreme realism on the one side, and an extreme 
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idealism on the other. To show this^ we shall, in 
conclusion, epitomize our psychological theory in 
relation to human knowledge, in a few sentences, 
and point out its importance, as it regards the attitude 
of our minds towards truth itself. 

Man and nature are formed, by the Creatorof both, in 
harmony with each other. The influences which emanate 
from the world without us, rouseinto action mental powers, 
that are exactly adapted to grasp, to appropriate, and to 
comprehend them as truth. In this process of immediate 
experience all human knowledge commences. The great 
mass of human experiences, however, has been already, 
in past ages, objectified, and embodied in language. 
Hence, no sooner do we begin to understand the use 
of language than a number of composite notions 
and traditions flow in upon us from this source, and 
insensibly combine with our own primary ideas. Out 
of this two-fold supply of intellectual material the 
human reason forms its convictions; and these con- 
victions, when they attain a certain degree of clear- 
ness, uniformity, and universality, amongst mankind 
at large, assume the title of knowledge. 

"With this account of human knowledge, many, I 
can foresee, will be dissatisfled. They will look impa- 
tiently upon the supposition, that all certain know- 
ledge has to come to us through so long and delicate 
a process; that it depends wholly upon the strength 
and validity of our mental faculties, working in con- 
nexion with the world without ; and that it is, after all, 
but an approximation to a perfect and adequate expression 
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of truth itself. Cannot we attain, it will be said, to 
something which may be termed absolute truth — truth 
which is fixed, because it is perfect ; — truth which is 
raised above possibility of progress, because it can 
reach, in its direction, no further ? Cannot we from 
some sources, human or divine, deduce a series of pro- 
positions, which, for all men of all ages, nay, which, 
for time and eternity, shall be an unchangeable expres- 
sion of the same absolute ideas ? 

The search after an absolute truth, we reply, has 
been the great dream of philosophy, in all ages. To 
eliminate from our knowledge the phenomenal and the 
transient, — to penetrate beneath the outward appear- 
ances of things, — to lay hold of that, which must be 
for ever enduring, when all else passes away — this 
has been the passion of almost every earnest speculator, 
and the motive which has impelled him onwards in his 
patient and unceasing endeavours. Many has been 
the mind, which, after a life’s struggle, has succumbed 
to the sternness of the problem, and owned it inso- 
luble ; — many the mind, which has been driven, alas ! 
through despair, into universal scepticism ; while some, 
having satisfied themselves with their otvn solution of 
the problem, and fulfilled every condition which it 
seemed, to them, at least, to present, have at length, 
enunciated a system which professed to embody the 
ne plus ultra of human thought, and unfold to the 
world the unchangeable and eternal truth, which it 
had been so long striving to reach. 

An age, however, rolls away, another epoch in the 
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development of humanity arrives, and what do we then 
see ? We see that the philosophy which satisfied the 
wants of its own age can no longer satisfy the wants of 
another — that the absoluteness it appeared to possess 
only arose from its being a complete expression of 
the mind of humanity, or, rather, some portion of 
humanity, at that particular stage of its history, — 
but that time in its course and labour in its progress 
ever widen our horizon, and bring new fields of idea 
to view, which have again to be conquered by a new 
philosophy, and expressed by a new application of 
language and logic to the mental experiences thus 
unfolded. 

Accordingly, absolute truth is, to any age, simply 
the logical realization of the whole idea which that age 
contains ; never can it be rendered absolute at once 
for all mankind, and for all periods of human develop- 
ment. 

This will be rendered more evident when we con- 
sider, that, while all truth intellectually realized must 
be embodied in a form of words, neither words them- 
selves, nor propositions constructed out of them, can 
have a universal force or an absolute signification. 
Every man occupies some given position in the 
historical life of the whole race, and is necessarily 
moulded as to his convictions, more or less by his 
age, his country, his physical organization, his whole 
position in time and in nature. There is no such 
thing as a universal or absolute man, and no such 
thing, in the concrete, as an absolute reason, — but 
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there are individuals having a given nationality — a 
given stage of intellectual development — a given type 
of idea, of which their native language is at once 
the expression and the organ of communication. 
Logic, broadly viewed, is the science of language 
as adapted to express the truth of a people in that 
mode of speech which the national mind has created ; 
and philosophy, which, in its more limited acceptation, 
aims at expressing the mind of one particular age, 
becomes, in its wider acceptation, the science of history 
intellectually considered — the delineation in reflective 
terms of the human intellect in its whole previous 
course. Neither logic or philosophy can really lead 
us to any truth beyond the region of human experience, 
and the very attempt to construct ao absolute truth 
uninfluenced by the laws of human development, can 
only end in putting words together, whose total want 
of meaning alone protects them from any progressive 
elucidation.* 

Some might, perhaps, be inclined to fix the charge 
of scepticism upon this view of the essential nature of 
tmth, urging, that if we are never able to arrive at 
fixed and absolute results, we cannot be said in 
strictness to possess truth at all. But this is far 
from being the case. Absolute truth, in the strictest 
sense, can only exist to an infinite being, who can 
take in the whole relations of things in one all-perfect 

• See “ J. G. Fichte und seine Beziehung zur Gegenwart 
des Deutschen Volks,” passim, by W. Busse. (Halle, 1848.) 
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grasp of intelligence ; but to a finite mind, knowledge 
must always exist relative to and modified by the 
extent and perfection of its faculties. If God has 
so constituted the world of human intelbgence that 
certain conceptions of the universe, moral and physical, 
shall consecutively arise in its vast intellectual revo- 
lutions, if these conceptions become cumulative as 
one age adds its light to the next, and if all in turn 
contribute to the great destiny for which we are 
created, then, so far from phmging into the ahyss 
and despair of scepticism, we are instructed by these 
very principles to accept thankfully and humbly the 
light which is granted to us, to use our own faculties 
in order to increase it, and having done this, to leave 
the world with, the confiding hope of its continued 
progress towards knowledge, purity, and peace. 

The great antagonism to this view of the nature of 
truth arises from the completeness and the unity of our 
logical system. So entirely do the systems of most 
men express all they have as yet realized in their own 
intuitive consciousness, that they cannot conceive the 
possibility of human language embodying it more 
perfectly, or the human intellect rising to a higher 
view of its essential elements. They do not consider 
that the systems they hold by are but tbe perfect 
expression of their own point of view — that a higher 
development of the power of intuition will bring to 
light new experiences, which form no part of their 
present philosophy — that every question, though it 
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changes not in its essential character, will be thrown 
into new attitudes, and merged into broader principles 
— and that the only absolute to man, if ever realized, 
would be the product of the whole human reason in its 
course from the very cradle of its birth to its final 
consummation. 

Accordingly, in discussing truths of a fundamental 
character, the point to be settled between antagonist 
parties is not, which of them is absolutely and unalter- 
ably right, and which is categorically wrong ; but which 
has the higher, the fuller, the more advanced view of 
the whole matter. I own that when the question 
comes within the province of logical statements, we 
may attempt to show which out of two given views 
is logically consistent with certain primary principles, 
and which not so — which therefore, relatively speaking, 
is correct, and which incorrect. But, then, the settle- 
ment of the question must ultimately hinge upon the 
prior determination we arrive at, as to the validity of 
the first principles themselves ; and these, being simply 
reflective statements of intuitive experiences, will always 
depend, as to their fulness and breadth, upon the 
clearness and power of our mental insight. When, 
however, the question has once come to this point, 
and is thrown upon the adequacy of our intuitions, 
then at length there is no longer any dispute about 
“absolutely true," or “absolutely false,” but only as 
to who professes the clearest light within, and is most 
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skilled in reading and interpreting the dictates of 
consciousness in its purest and most perfect form. 

Absolute truth, then, if we may be allowed the 
expression at all, is simply the ideal after which we 
are to strive, and the love of which is to form our 
great incentive to unwearied intellectual progress. In 
some subjects we can come much nearer to an absolute 
expression than others. Where the intuitional elements 
are extremely simple, where they are almost entirely 
uniform, and developed amongst mankind at large 
with almost similar intensity, then we can come to 
a formal statement, which approaches indefinitely near 
to absolute perfection. This is the case in pure mathe- 
matics, where we have only to take into account the 
intuitions of number and space. Even here, however, 
the fundamental truths, though necessary, as far as we 
can see them, are not absolute. In the apprehension 
of the fim'damental axioms there is still room for 
incompleteness, on the one side, and for progress 
in the clearness and adequacy of our intuitions, on 
the other. 

If we go from the region of number and space to 
some other province of thought, which contains a 
larger field of intuitive perception, and brings a greater 
number of simple elements into calculation, then the 
approximation to an absolute scientific expression 
becomes still more slow and difficult. Every fresh 
element which comes into play, in fact, renders the 
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scientific form more arduous to arrive at, and more 
exposed to error and correction when apparently 
attained. All the sciences are thus partial revelations 
of a great whole. The portions that are conquered by 
the human reason may be perfectly valid, indeed, as 
far as they reach, and capable of a perfect practical 
application, but they are still intellectually incomplete ; 
the whole exists as absolute knowledge only in the mind 
of God. 

There is one important conclusion we have to draw 
from this view of the subject, namely, that human 
knowledge, though never absolute, yet is, strictly 
speaking, illimitable. There are two classes of 
thinkers, who seek to limit the powers of the human 
mind : 1st, those who affirm the weakness and uncer- 
tainty of reason altogether ; and 2dly, those who 
profess that by some method or other (natural or 
supernatural) they have already attained, in any given 
direction, to an absolute knowledge. The first is an 
open, the second is a disguised scepticism. The one 
affirms that we can never realize truth at all, the other 
declares that we can never realize more than we at 
present possess. 

Against this latter, and by no means unfrequent spirit 
of scepticism, it is peculiarly necessary for every truly 
scientific investigator to stand on his guard. When 
we find a theorist endeavouring at the outset of a 
philosophical discussion to define what we can know 
and what we cannot, or what is the ultimate limit 
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of human insight in this or in that direction^ we may 
be sure that there is some secret hostility to human 
progress, or some latent scepticism as to its possibi- 
lity lying at the bottom. The most honest and well- 
intentioned attempt to define the limits of human 
knowledge, which probably the human mind ever 
made, w'as that of Locke ; and we know too well 
the materialistic scepticism which, in the end, resulted 
from his procedure. 

So also now, when we hear men deprecating a “ vain 
curiosity in knowledge — chiding the wish to know 
more than man has yet been able to imderstand, or to 
be wise “ above what is written,” we may be quite 
certain that, under an appearance of humility, there 
is disguised an inveterate spirit of intellectual pride, 
which will not tolerate the idea that it is possible 
for others ever to rise above the point to which they 
have themselves attained. 

The view we have taken of the nature of human 
knowledge sets aside at once all these artificial and 
arbitrary limitations. It shows us that the extent of 
OUT knowledge is only measured by the power of our 
insight, and that insight, so far from being anything 
fixed and bounded, is a power which lies wholly 
open on the side of infinity, and by time and progress 
may approach eternally and imceasingly towards it.* 

• The phenomena of mesmerism have developed many 
examples of an exalted power of insight (quite indepen- 
dently of the question of clairvoyance), which gives us some 
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True, humility, as well as a real love for truth, alike 
bring us to the conclusion, that we are as yet but 
on the margin of a vast ocean of knowledge, which 
stretches itself boundlessly before us. Upon this 
ocean we have begun to venture, and discovered only 
here and there a small tract of hitherto imknown land. 
Every thing around us and within us, nay, the voice of 
Providence itself, urges us onwards in our search, and 
assures us that “those who seek shall find.” No 
branch of human truth can remain uninfluenced by 
each fresh discovery. So closely are all blended 
together — so insensibly does the light of one region 
reflect itself upon another — so unquestionable is the 
unity which lies at the basis of all the phenomena, 
whether of mind or matter, that progress in one 
branch implies progress in all, and brings us just so 
far further on the road towards the ideal, after which 
we strive. Human knowledge, though not absolute, 
is illimitable. With this motto reason can never rest, 
and can never despair. 


distant idea of intuitive powers of mind that are, in the present 
state of humanity, wholly abnormal ; but which we cannot 
affirm will be always so. 
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Bloomfield.— The Greek Testa. 

ment : with copious English Notes, 
Critical. Philoloirical, and Explanatory. 
Esiiccially adapts to tlic use of Theo- 
lo»dcal Students and Ministers. By the 
Rev. S. T. Bloompikld, D.D., F.8.A. 
Ninth F.dition, revised. 2 vols. 8vo. 
with Map, £2. 


Br. Bloomfield’s College & School 

Edition of the Greek Testament : With 
brief English Notes, chiefly Plnlolocical 
and Explanatory. Seventh Edition ; 
with Map and Index. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Dr. Bloomfield’s College & School 

Lexicon to the Greek Testament. New 
Edition, revised. Fcp. 8vo. price 10s. M. 


Bourne’s Catechism of the Steam 

Engine in its various Amlications to 
Afinas, Mills, Steam Navlration, Rail- 
ways, and Agriculture; With Practical 
Instructions for the Manufacture and 
Management of Engines of every class. 
Fourth Edition, enlarged; with 89 
Woodcuts. Fcp, 8vo. Os. 


Bonme. — A Treatise on the | 

Steam Engine, in its Application to 
Mines, Mills, Steam Navigatiorn and i 
Railways. By the Artisan Club. Edited ; 
by JoTTK Boukxk, C.E. New Edition; 
with 33 Steel Plates, and 849 Wood 
Engravings. 4to. 27s. 

Bourne. — A Treatise on the 

Screw Prf^ller: With various Sug- 
gestions of Improvement. By JoHir 
llouaxE, C.E. New Edition, with 
jM) large Plates and numerous Wo^ 
Engravings. 4to, 3Ss. 

Braude's Dictionary of Science, 

Literature, and Art; comprising the 
History. I)escription, and Scientific 
Principles of ever}’ Branch of Human 
Knowledge; with the Derivj^on and 
Definition of all the Terms In general 
use. Third Edition, revised and correct- 
ed; with numerous Woodcuts. 8vo.60s. 

Professor Braude’s Lectures on 

Organic Chemistry, as applied to Manu- 
factures, including Dyeing. Bleaching, 
Calico Printing, Sugar Manufacture, 
the Pre»€j*vation of Wootl, Tanniiw, 
Ac. Edited by J. Scoffx&V, M.B. 
Fcp. Woodcuts, 7s. 6 d. 

Brewer.— An Atlas of BGstory 

and GecMfrapliy, from the Commence- 
ment of the (Kristian Era to tlie Pre- 
sent Time: Comprising a Series of 
Sixteen Coloured Maps, arranged in 
Chronological Order, with Illustrative 
Memoirs. By the Rev. J. 8 . Bbbwbs, | 
M.A. Second Edition, revised and cor- ! 
reeled. Royal Svo. 12s. Gd. half-bound. ^ 

Brialmont. — The Life of the [ 

Duke of Wellington. From the French 
of At.BXis Bbialuont, Captain on the f 
Staff of the Belgian Anny : With Emen- > 
dations and Additions. By the Rev. 

G. R. Oleig, M.A., Chaplain-General j 
to tlie Forces and Prebendary of St. ; 
Paul’s. Witli Maps, Plans, and Por- I 
traits. Vols. I. and II. 8 ^' 0 . price 30s. 
Vol. hi. {eompUtion) is in preparation, j 

Dr. T, Bull’s Hints to Hothers on 

the Management of their Health during | 
the Period of Ifrcgnancy and in the i 
Lfing-in Room: With an Exposure of 
Popular Errorsinconmxionwiththose 
subjects, Ac. ; and Hints upou Nursing. 
Now Edition. Fcp. Svo. 5s, 

Bull. — The Hatemal Manage- ' 

mont of Children in Health and iSls- ! 
ease. By T. Bull, M.D., formerly 
Physidau-Accoucheur to the Finsbury | 
Midwifeiy Institution. New Edition. 
Fcp. Svo. 5s. j 
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Brodie.— Psychological Inqui- 
rwn, iu a Seriee of Eswaya inlcndt^ to 
illustrate the InHueiuv of the Physical 
Or^uniMtion on the Mental Faculties. 
IW !<ir BjiNJaMiH C. Pkodis. Hart. 
Tnird Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

Bim86ii.^^lhri8tianity and Man- 
kind, their Iteginuiiiifs and Prosi^ts. 
By Baiou C. C. J. BcNssif, 

D.C.L., D.Ph. lleiti*: a New Edition, 
oorrectod, re-mo<lelletl. and extended, 
of HipiiolytM and hi* Aje> 7 vols. 
8vo. £5. 5s. 

*.* ThU Edition U composed of three dis* 
tinct works, as follows 

1. Hippolytu* and his Ajee; or, the Be^in- 
nini^ snd Prospects of Christianity. S 
vols. Bto. £I. l(*s. 

t. OuUme of the Philosophy of IlniYersal 
History applied to Lsnsunge and Heli- 
^ton ; containlnx <\n Accutuii of the Al- 
phahetic&l Conferences. 2 vols. d3s. 

8. Analecta Ante-Nievna. 8voU.eTO.£2.2s. 

Bunsen. — Lyra Oermanica. 

Translated fromtheQormanbyCATHE- 
EtNU WiHKWOKTH. Fifth Edition of 
the First Series, Hymns for the 
Suodttys and Festivals of the Christian 
Year. Seookd Series, the Christian 
Life. Fcp. 8vo. 5a. each Series. 

* ,* These selections of German Hymns have 
been made from collections puMislv^ in Cer> 
many by llaron Bviisxm ; and form companion 
Tolumrs to 


Theologia Germanica : Which 

•etteth forth many fair lineaments of 
Dirine Truth, ami saith very lofty and 
lovely thln^ touching a Perfect Life. 
Translated by SussJCNA WnrKWOKTH. ' 
With a Preface by the Hev. Coaraks I 
Kutgslry ; and a letter by Boron [ 
BVRRJur. Tliird Edition. Fcp, 8vo. 5s. | 

Bunsen.— Egypt’s Place in Tlni- 

versal History: An Historical Investi- 

S ition, in Five Books. By Baron C.C.J. 

uirsKir, D.C.L., O.Ph. Translated 
fVom the German by C. H. Cottrell, 
Esq., M.A. With many Illustrations. 
VoL. I. 8vo. 28e. ; VoL. II. 8vo. 30s. 
Vols. HI. IV. and V. completing the 
work, ore in the press. 

Bishop Bntler’s Sketch of Mo- 

dem and Ancient Geography. Now 
Edition, thoroughly revise^ with sucli 
AUemtions intnxluced as continually 
progressive Discoveries and the latest 
information have rendered neoossun'. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


Bishop Bntler’s General Atlas 

ofModoni and Ancient Geography ; com- 
prising Fifty -two full-coloured Maps ; 
with complete Indic,>8. New Edition, 
enlarired, and greatly improved. Kdileil 
by Uie Autlior‘s Son. Icoyal 4to. tie. 

Burton.- First Footsteps in East 

Aft’ica; or, an Exploration of Harar. 
By Kicrabo F. Burtor, Captain. 
Bombay Army. With Maps ana 
oedoured Plate. 8vo. 18s. 

Burton.- Personal Karratiye of 

a Pil^magetoEl Medinali and Meocali. 
By kicrard P. Bt'eroy, Captain, 
Bombay Anny. Second Edition, re- 
vised; with ctdoureil Plates and Wood- 
cuts. 9 vols, crown Bvo. Sis. 

^e Cahinet Lawyer; A Fopnlar 

Di^st of the Laws of England, Civil 
and Criminal; with a Dictionary of 
Law Terms, Maxims, Statutes, and 
Judicial Aiitiquillcs ; Correct Tables of 
Assessed Taxes, Stamp Duties, Excise 
Licenscs,and Post-Horse Duties; Post- 
Office Regulations ; and Prison IMsci- 

i 'line. 17th Edition, comprising the 
*ublic Acts of the Session 1858. Fcp. 
8vo. lOs. Gd. 

The Cahinet Gazetteer : A Popn- 

. lar Exposition of All the Countries of 
the World. By the Author of The 
Cahinet Latcyer. Fcp. 0vo. lOs. 6d. 

Calendars of State Papers, Do- 

raestic Series, published under the 
Direction of tne Master of the Rolls, 
and with the Sanction of H.M. Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department : 

The Roigh of JAMK.S 1. 1603-S3, edited 
by Mrs. Grekx. Vols. 1. to 111, impe- 
rial Bvo. I5fl. each. 

The Reign of CHARLE.S I. 1C25-2C, 
edited b>' Joiur Bruce, V.P.S.A. Im- 
perial 8vo. 15a. 

The RoUms of EDWARD VI.. MARY, 
KLIZABJvTH, 1547-HO, edited by B. 
Lemon, Esq. Imperial 8vo. 15s. 

Historical Notes relative to the History 
of England, from the Accession of 
HENRY Vlh. to the Death of ANNE 
(1509-1714), compiled by F. 8. Thomas, 
Esq. 3 vols. imperial 8vo. 40s. 

State Pai>ers rclatinc to SCOTLAND, 
from the Reign of HENRY VIII. to the 
Accession of JAMES I. (1509-1603), ami 
of the Correspondence relating to MAR V 
QUEEN of SCOTS, during her Captivity 
in Eugluud, edited by M. J. TaoRRS, 
Esq. 2 vols, imperial Bvo. SOs. 
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8 KEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


Calvert. — The Wife*e Uanual ; 

or, Prayers, ThouK^'U, and Son?s on 
^vertil Occasions of a Matron's Life, 
By the Rev. W. Calvfbt, M.A. Orna- 
mented from Dcsiims by the Author in 
the style of Quetn KHzab^th'9 Prayer^ 
Book. Crown 8vo. lOa. 6(L 

Catlow’s Popular Conchology; 

or, the Shell Cabinet arranged accord- 
ing to the Modern System: With a 
detoiied A«K)unt of the Animals, and a 
complete Descriptive List of the Fuml- 
lies and Genera of Recent and Fossil 
Shells. Second Edition, imiiroved; 
with 405 Woodcuts. Poet 8vo. Its. 

Cecil. — The Stud Farm ; or, 

Hints on Breeding Horses for the TurL 
the Chase, and the Itoad. Addressea 
to Breeders of Raiie-HorBOS and 
Hunters, Lauded Proprietors, and 'JJe- 
nant Farmers. By Cecil. Fci). 8vo. 5s. 

Cecil’s stable Practice; or, Hints 

onTrainingforthc Turf, the Chase, and 
the Road ; with Observations on Racing 
and Hunting, Wastimr, Race-Riding, 
and Handicapping : Addressed to all 
who are concerned in Racing, Steeiile- 
Cliasing, and Fox-Hunting. Fcp. 8vo. 
with Plate, Ss. 

Chronicles and Hemorials of 

Great Britain and Ireland during the 
Middle Age?, published by the authority 
of H. M. Treasury under the Direction 
of the Master of the Rolls 
Capgrave’s Chronicle of England, edited 
by the Rev. F. C. Hingkhtox, M.A. 
Royal 8vo. 8s. Cd. 


Chronieon Monasterli de Abingdon, 
edited by the Rev. J. Strvbwsow, M.A. \ 
VoL. I. royal 8vo. 8s. Cd. ) 

Lives of Edward the Confessor, edited ! 
by the Rev. H. K. Luard, M.A. 8s. 6d. | 


Monumonta Franeiscana, edited by the 
Rev. J. S. Brewer, M.A. 8s. 6d. 


Fasciculi Zizaniomm Magistri .Tohan- 
ms Wvelif cum Tritico. editdd by the 
Rev. W. W. .'<iiiRLRY, M.A. 8s. 6a. 


Stewart's Bulk of the Croniclis of 
Scotland, edited by W. B. Tcrnhull 
Barrister. Vol. T. royal 8vo. 8«. Cd. 


Cbapman.*~Hi£tory of GastavuB 

Adolplms, and of the Thirty Years* 
War up to the King’s Death ; With 
some Account of its Conclusion by the 
Peace of Westphalia, in 1618. By B. 
Chapuax, M.A. 8vo. Plans. 12s. 6d. 


Chevrenl On the Harmony and 

Contrast of Colours, and their Applica- 
tions to tho Arts: Including Painting, 
Interior Decomtion, Tanestries, Car- 
pets, Mosaics, Coloured Glazing, Paper- 
Staining, Calico-Printing, I.^tten)re8s- 
Printing, Map - Colouring, Dress, 
Landseajio and Flower-Gardening, Jtc. 
&c. Translatetl by Charles Martbl. 
With 4 Plates. Crown 8vo. 10s. Cd. 


Connolly.— History of the Royal 

Sappers and Miners: Including the 
Services of the Corps in the Crimea and 
at the Siege of SebastoiK)!. Bv T. W. J. 
CoxNOLLy,Quartcrmasterof the Royal 
Engineers. Second Edition ; with 17 
coloured Plates. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

Conybeare and Howson’g Life 

and Epistles of Saint Paul : Comprising 
a complete Biography of the Apostle, 
and a Translation of his Epistles 
inserted in Chronological Order. Third 
JE'difion, revised ami correct^; with 
several Mans and \Voo<icuts, and 4 
Plates. 2 vols. st^uare crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
*,* The Original Edition, triih more nu- 
merous Illustrations, in 2 rols. 4to. price Ibt. 
—may also be had. 


Dr. Copland’s Dictionary of 

Practical Medicine: Comprising Gene- 
ral Pathology, the Nature and Treat- 
ment of Diseases, Morbid Structures, 
and the Disorders esiiedally incidental 
to Climates, to Sex, and to the different 
Epochs of Life; with numerous ap- 
proved Formulie of tlie 'Medicines 
recommended. Now complete iu3 vols. 
8vo. price £5. lls. cloth. 

Bishop Cottons Instructions is 

the Doctrine and Practice of Cliristi- 
anity. Intendctl as an Introduction to 
Coimrmation. 4tli£dltion, 18mo.2s.6d. 
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.Tob.anma CapgraveLiher de Illustribus I 
Henricis. edited by tho Rev. F. C. I 
Hiwgkstow, M.A. Royal 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

English Translation of Capgr.i ve’s Book 
of the JUu*tricuti Henries, by the Rev 
i.C. HI^*QBSTOy, M.A. 10a. Cd. 

Elmham’s Historia de Monnrterii 8. 
Augustini Cantuarensis, edited by the i 

V. C. Hard wicKK, M.A. 8s. «d. ' 


Cresy’s Encyclopsedia of Civil : 

Engineering, Historical, Theoretical, ! 
and Practical. Illustrated by upwards 
of 3,000 Woodcuts. Second Edition. 
revised ; and extended in a Supplement, 
TOmprisingMctropoUtan Water-Supply, 
Drainage of Towns, Railways, Cubical ^ 
Proportion, Brick aird Iron Construe- { 
tion. Iron Screw Piles, Tubular Bridges. ■ 
&c. 8V0.C8S. -o » I 
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Crosse. Memorials, Scientific 

t and Literary, of Andrew Croase, the 
1 Electrician. Edited by Mrs. CuossB. 

< Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

; Crowe.— The History of France. 

[ By Kybk Evans Crowe. In Five 
Volumes. Vol. 1. 8vo. Us. 

\ Croikshank. — The Life of Sir 

j Jolm Falstaff, iUu«trateil in a Series 
of Twenty-four uriffiual Elchinus by 
Georue Cruikshauk. Accoinpanieti by 
an imaginary Bifwaphy of the Knight, 
by Kodbbt B. BBOi/Gii. Royal 8vo. 
price 1^. Gd. cloth. 

j Lady Cast’s Invalid’s Own Book : 

A (^bUcction of Recipes from various 
Books and various Countries. Second 
j Edition, Fcp. 8vo. is. Cd. 

I The Bov. Canon Sale’s Somestic 

t Liturg>' and Family Chaplain, in Two 
) Parts : Paht I . Church Service* adapted 
! for Domestic Use, with Ihrayers for 

• Ever)* Day of the Week, selected from 

• the llook of Common Prayer; Part 
I II. an appropriate Sermon for Every 

Sunda>' in the Year. Second Edition. 
Post ito. 21s. cloth; 81s. Gd. call*; or 
£2. lOs. morocco. 

{ The Famh.t Ch4PI.4tn, 12s. 
The Domestic Litcrct, 
10*. Cd . 

Davies. — Algiers in 1857 : Its 

Ac«i»t*ibiUiy. Climate, and Resources 
described with especial reference to 
English Invalids ; with details of Re- 
creation obtainable in its Neighbour- 
hood aildedfor the use of Travellers in 
genenal. By the Rev. E. W. L. Davies, 

< M.A. Oxon. PostSvo. Gs. 

I Delabeohe.— Report on the Geo- 

of Cornwall, Devon, :md West 
i l^mersct. By Sir H. T. Diclaiiechr, 

, F.R.S. With Maiw, Plates^ and Wootl- 
I cuts. 8vo. llB. 

Davy (Dr. J.)— The Angler and 

his Friend ; w, Piscatory Colloquies 
I and Fishing Excursions. By John 
j Davy, M.D., F.R.S. , &c. Fcp, 8vo. 6e. 

I By the same Author, 

I The Angler in the Lake District ; 

or, Pia'Mtoipr Colloquies and Fishing : 
Excursions in Westmoreland imd Cum- 
berUmd. Fcp. 8vo. Os. 6d. 

De la Blve's Treatise on Elec- 
tricity in Theory and Practice. Ti-ans- 
lated for the Author by C, V. Walkbu, 

T .U.S. 8 vol*. 8vo. WoodcutK, £8. 18s. 


i Abbe' Domenech’s Missionary 

Adventures in Texas and Mexico: A j 
Personal Nairative of Six Years’ So- s 
journ in those Regions. Translated ! 
from the French under the Author’s • 
superintendence. 8vo.10s.6d. ' 

The Eclipse of Faith ; or, a Visit ’ 

to a Religious Sceptic. 0th Edition. 
Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

Defence of The Eclipse of Faith, 

^ its Author: Being a Rejoinder to , 
Professor Newman’s Nspfy? Including > 
a full Examination of that Writer’s ; 
Criticism on the Character of Christ ; | 
and a Chapter on the Aspects and Pre- i 
tensions of Modem Deism. Second 
Edition, revised. Post 8vo. 5s. 6d. - 

The Englishman’s Greek Con- 

cordance of the New Testament : Being j 
an Attempt at a Verbal Connexion 
between tno Greek and tlie Eiiglisli ! 
Texts; including a Concordance to the f 
Proper Names, with Indexes, Greek- , 
English and Eiiglish-Greck. New Edl- I 
tiou, with a new Index. Royal 8vo. 42s. ' 

The Englishman’s Hebrew and | 

Chaldee Concordance of the Old Testa- i 
ment: Being an Attempt at a Verbal j 
Connexion between t he Original and the 1 
English Translations ; with Indexes, i 
a List of the Proper Eames and their , 
Occurrences, Ac. 2 vols. royal 8vo. ! 
jKJ. ISs. 6d. ; large i>ai>cr, £4. 11s. Gd. | 

Ephemera’sHandbookofAngling; | 

teaching riy-fishing, Trolling. Bottom- 1 
Fishing, 8almon-Fi>ihing : Witli the 1 
N.'itiiral History of Kiver-Fisli, anil the I 
best Modes of Cutching them. Tliird j 
Edition, wrrected and improved; with ' 
Wooflcuts, Fcp. 8>'o. 5a. 

Ephemera’s Book of the Salmon : 

Tile Theory, Principles, and Practice of 
Flv-Fishing for Salmon ; Lists of good 
Salmon Flics for overv good River in 
the Empire; the Natural History ofthe 
Salmon, its Habite dcsci'ibed, and the 
best way of arti6ci.illv Breeding it. 
Fcp. 8vo. with coloured' Plates, Us. 

Fairbaira.— Useful Information 

for Engineers : Being a Series of Lec- 
tures delivered to the Working Engi- 
neers of Yorksliiro and Lancashire. 

By William Fairiiaikn, F.U.S., 
F.G.S. Second EdUion ; with PKates 
and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 10s. Cd. 

Fischer. — Francis Bacon of 

Verulam : Reallalio Philosopliv ami ils 
Ago. By Dr. K. I’iscukb. TnuiRlateil 
by Jon* OXBNFOKI). l>ost Svo. ».s. C<1. 
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BBVr •WOBK8 AKD NEW EDITIOKB 


Forester. — Bambles in the j 

IsUnds of Coreica and Sardinia: With 
Notices of their Hi»tor>-, Antiquities, 
and present Condition. By Thomas 
Fobkstf*. Witii cwionred Mniij and ! 
numerouB Lithoeraphic and Woodcut ' 
Illustrations from UraniiiKS made 
dnrine the Tour by Lient.<!ol. M. A. | 
Uiddiuph, R.A. Imperial ftvo. 28i. i 

Oarratt.—Kary els and Mysteries j 
of Instinct: or, Curiosities of Animal 
Life. By Gbobob Gibbatt. Second 
imin^ved. Fcp. 8vo. 4a. 6d. 

CKlbart.— A Practical Treatise 
on Bankinff. By Jxiras William 
Gilbart, F.R.S., General Manager of 
the London and Westminister Bank. 
SixtA Edition, 2 vola. 12mo. IQe. 

Oilbart.^Logio for tbe Million : 

a Familiar Exposition of the Art of 
Reasoning, By .T. W. Gilbart, F.R.S. 
5th Edition ; with Portrait. 12mo. te.Gd. 

Qleig.— Sssays, Bio^phical, 

Historical, and Miscellaneous, contri- 
buted obi^ to the Edinburffh and 
Quarterlj/ Mecieve, By the Rev. G. R. 
GLBia, M.A., Chaplain-General to the 
Forces, and Prebendary of St. Paul's. 

8 vols. 8vo. price 8ls. 

The Poetical Works of Oliver 

Goidsmltli. £dltedbyBoi.TOHCoHKZY, 
Esq. Illustrated by Wood EngmviiiM, 
from Designs by Members of the 
Etciilng Club. Square crown 8vo. 
cloth, 81s. ; morocco, £1. 10s. 

Gosse.— A Naturalist’s Sojourn 

in .Jamaica. By P. H. Gobsk, Esq. 
With Plates. Post 8vo. Us. 

Oreathed.— Letters from Delhi 
during the Siege. By H. H. Gbeathed, 
Esq., Politico Agent. Post 8ro. 

Oreen.— Lives of the Princesses 

of England. By Mrs. Mary Annb 
EvRRittT Grerm, Editor of the Letters 
of Jtoj/al and lUuetrioue Ladies. With 
numerous Portraits. Complete In C 
vols. post 8vo. lOe. 6d. ea^ 

Greyson.— Selections from the 
Correspondence of R. E. Gretsok, Esq. 
Edited by the Author of The Eclipse of 
Fctith, MewE^tion. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Grove.— The Correlation of Phy. 

sical Forces. By W. R. Grove, Q.C.. 
M.A. THrd Edition. 8vo. 7s. 


Oumey.~St. Louis and Henri ; 

TV. : Being a Second Series of Uisto- ; 
rical Sketche.s. By tlie Ruv. Joiur H. : 
Gu&irEY, M.A. Fcp. 8vo. 6e. | 

EveningBecreations; or, Sables 

firom tiic Lecture- Room. Edited by 
Rev. J. H. Gurmby. Crown 8vo.5e. 

Gwilt’s Eneyolopasdia of Arehi. 

tectnre, Historical, Theoretical, and 
Practical. By Joseph Gwilt. With 
more than 1,000 Wood Engravings, from 
Dmigns by J. S. Gwilt. 8vo. 48a. 

Hare (Archdeacon).— The Life 

of Luther, in Forty-eight Historical 
Ei^avings. By Gustav KOsio. 
With Explanations by Archdeacon 
Hare and Susahitah Wurwobtu. 
Fcp. 4to. 28s. 

Harford.— Life of Michael Angelo 

Buonarroti : With Translations of 

many of his Poems and Letters : also 
Memoirs of Savonarola, Raphael, and 
VittoriaColonna. By JohhS.Harpord, 
Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S. Second Edition, 
revised; with 20 Plates. 2vols.8vo.2as. 

ninstrationi. Architectural and 

Pictorical, of the Genius of Michael 
Angelo Buonarroti. With Descriptions 
of the Plates, by the Commendatorc 
Cahina ; C. R. Cockerbll, Esq., R.A. ; 
and J. S. Harford. Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S. 
Folio, 7Ss. 6d. holi-bound. 

Harrison. — The Light of the 

Forge : or. Counsels from the Sick-Bed 
of E.M. By the Rev. W. Harrison, 
M.A., Domestic Chaplain to tlie 
Duchess of Cambridge. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

Harry Hieover’s Stable Talk 

and Table Talk ; or. Spectacles for 
Young Sportsmen. Kew Edition, 2 
vols. 8vo. Portrait, 24s. 

Harry Hieover.— The Hunting- 

Field. By Harry Hibover. With 
Two PlEteis. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. half-bound. 

Harry Hieover. — Practical 

Horsemanship. ; with 

2 Plates. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. half-bound. 

Harry Hieover.— The Pocket and 

the Stud; or. Practical Hints on the 
Management of the Stable. By Harry 
lliEOVER. Fcp. 8vo. Portrait, 6s. 

Harry Hieover. — ^The Stud, for 

PrMtical Pun>«6e8 and PracGcal Men : 
Being a Guide to the Choice of a Horse 
for use more than for show. Fcp. 6s. 
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; Hassall.— -A History of the Bri- 

tifth Frefthwater Al>^ : InclivUtiK 

DeflcHptiunn of Ute D<»tnicleui amt 
Diatoinaoeic. Jiy ASTauK Hlll Ha»- 
BALL, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo. with 103 
FUtea, £1. 15s. 

Eassall.— Adulterations Detect- 

cd; or. Plain Instnictjoiis for the Dis- 
cover}’ of Frauds in Food and Medicine. 
By Arthur Hill Hassall, M.D. 
Lond., Analyst of TAf Lancet ^a«itary 
Comminion, and Author of the Keixirts 
of that Commission ^niblishod under 
the title of Food and xU Adulterations 
(whicli may also be had, in Svo. price 
m.) With lUustralions. en^^raved 
on wood. Crown 8vo. 17s. 6d. 

Col. Hawker’s Instructions to 

YounK Sportsmen in ail that relates to 
Guns and Sliooting. 10th Kditiou, re- 
vised by the Author’s Hon, Major P. 
W. L. Hawker. With Portrait, Plates, 
and Woodcuts. Svo. 21s. 

Haydn’s Book of Dignities ; 

Containing Rolls of the Ofhdal Peraoa- 
aces of the Biitish Empire, Civil, Ec- 
clesiastical, Judicial, Military, Naval, 
and Municipal, fhoin the Earliest Pe- 
I riods to the Present Time. TogeUier 
) with the Sovereigns uf Europe, from 
I the Foundation of their respective 
I States: the Peerage and Nobility of 
I Great Britain, &c. dvo. 2ae. 

I Hayward. — Bio^aphieal and 

! Critical Essays, reprinted from Re- 
{ views, with Additions and Corrections. 

I By A. Hayward, Esq., Q.C. 2 vols. 
j 8vo. 24s. 

j The Heirs of Cheveleigh: A 

Novel. By Gervaibs Abbott. 8 vols. 

I poet Svo. 8Js. 6d. 

j Sir John Herschel’s Outlines of 

Astronomy. Fifth Edition, revised 
and corrected to the existing state of 
astronomical knowledge ; with Plates 
and Woodcuts. Svo. 18s. 

Sir John Herschel's Essays 

from the Edinburgh and Quarterly 
Rcrt>R*s, with Addresses and other 
Pieces. Svo. 18s. 

Hinchliff. — Snmmer Konths 

among the Aliw : With the Ascent of 
Monte Rosa. By Tnos. W. HurcHUFr, 


Hints on Etiquette and the 

Usages of Society ; With a Glaace at 
Bad Habits. New Edition, revised r 

i with Additions) by a La^ of Bank. ’ 
i'cp. 8vo. 2a. (Jd. 

Holland.-^Uedical Notes and 

liellectiuns. By Sir Holland, 

M.I>., F.lt.S., Ac., i'itysiciau in Ordi- 
narj’ to the Queen and Priiux^Consort. 
Third Edition. 8vo. 18s. 

Holland.—Chapters on Hental 

Physiolf^'. By Hir Henry Holland, 
Bart., F.lt.S., &c. Founded chiefly on 
Chapters contained in Medical Notes 
and llefiections by the same Author. 
Second Edition. Post Svo. 5s. 

Hooker.— Kew Gardens; or, a 

Popular Guide to the Royal Botanic 
Uardeus of Kew. By Six William 
Jackson Hooker, K.H., &c., Direc- 
tor. With many W^oodcuts. lOmo. 6d. j 

Hooker’s Museum of Economic ' 

Botany j or. Popular Guide to the 
Useful and Remarkable Vegetable 
Products of the Museum in the Royal \ 
Gardens of Kew, lOmo. Is. [ 

Hooker and Amott's British 

Flora; comprising the Phainogamons 
or Flowering Plants, and the Ferns, j 
Heventh Edition, with Additions ami 
Corrections; and numerous Figures 
illustrative of the UmbellU'erouB Plants, 
the ComiK>site Plants, the Grasses, omi '■ 
the Ferns. 12mo. with 12 Plates, 14s. ; ; 
with the Plates coloured, 21s. I 

Horne’s Introduction to the ' 

Critical Study and Knowledge of the ' 
Holy Scriptures. Tenth Edition^ re- f 
vised, corrected, and brought down to i 
llie present time. Edited by the itev. 

T. Hartwell Hukne, B.D. (the I 
Author); the Rev. Sauuel Davidson, 
D.D. of the Uiiiveraity of Halle, ana | 
LL.D. ; and H. Peideaux Trkoelle.s, ’ 
LL.D. With 4 Maps and 22 Viguettes t 
and Fucsiiuiles. 4 vols. 8vo. A3. 18s. (kl. j 

Home.— A Compendious Intro- ' 

duetion to the Study of the Bible. By ! 
the Rev. T. Hartwell Hobnb, B.D. ' 
New Edition, with Maps, 12mo.y8. | 

Ho8k3ms.— Talpa ; or, the Chro- I 

nicies of a Clay Farm ; An Agricultural ' 
Fragment. By Cilandos Wren I 
IXoHK yn8,E8<j. Founh Euition. With * 
24 Woodcuts li'om Designs by Gbobue 1 


Barnster-at-Law. Poet Svo. lOu. Sd. 1 CRUiKbHANK. lOmu. od 
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12 KEW WOBKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


j How to Nnrso Sick Children ; 

int«ncled e«i>eoially ana Hein to the 
i Nurses in the Hospital for Su-k Chll- 
I dren ; but containing Directions of 
service to all who have the charge of 
j the Young. Fcp. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Eowitt (A. M.) — An" Art-Stu- 

dent in Munich. By Awxx Maby 
Howitt. 2 voU. post 8vo. 1*8. 

Howitt.— The Children's Year. 
By Mauy Howitt. With Four lUus* 
tratioiis. Square ICmo. 5s. 

I Howitt, » Tallangettaf the 

\ Squatter's Home : A SU,ryof Austra* 
] lian Life. By William Howiit. 

I 2 vols. poet 8vo. 18s. 

, Howitt. — Land, Labour, and 

' fiold ; or, Two Years in Victoria ; With 

: ViBit to Sydney and Van DicTOcn’s 

; Land. By William Howitt. Second 
I Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 10 s. 

1 

W.Howitt’sVisits toEemarkaWe 

' Places : Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and 
i Scenc'B lllustvativcofStrlking Passages 
i in English History and Poctrr. With 
‘ about 80 Wood Engravings. New Edi- 
] tion, 2 vols. square crown 8vo. 25s. 

i William Howitt’s Boy’s Coon- 

try Book : Being the Beal Life of a 
j Conntrj' Boy, written byhim?elf; ex- 
IithUiugaliineAimisemenU, PIch: ures, 
and Puraults of Children in the Coun- 
* try. With *0 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo, Gs. 

William Hewitt’s Eural Life of 

England. With Woodcuts by Bewick 
j amt Wlllianis. Medium 8vo. 21b. 

, Hnc. — Christianity in China, 

I Tartary, and Thii»et. By M. I’Abb^ 
I Huiw fonnerly Missionary Apostolic 
I in C"iina. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. 21s. ; 
( audVoL. Ill 10s. 6d. 

I Hnc. — The Chinese Empire : 

1 A Sequel to Hue and Cal>et’8 Journey 
\ through Turtury and Thibet. By the 
I Abb< Hue, fonnerly Missionary Apos- 
tolic in China. Second Edition ; wdtli 
j Map. 2 vols. 8\'o. 21s. 

I Hudson and Kennedy’s Ascent 

! of Mont Blanc by a New lloute and 
j ^Yithout Guides. Second with 

1 Plate and Map. Poet 8vo. Gs. 6<1. 


Hudson’s Plain Directions for j 

Making Wills in conformity with the 
Law; With a clear ExiaiBltion of the 
Law relating to the distribution of I 
Personal Estate in the case of Intes- I 
tacy, two Forms of Wills, and much [ 
useful hiforroatiun. Fcp, 8vo. 2s. W. 

Hudson’s Executor’s Guide. 

New and Improved Edition; with the « 
Htatutes enacted, and the Judicial ^ 
Decisions pronoimced since the lost ' 
Edition lncori>oi‘atcd. Fep. 8vo. Cs. | 

Humboldt's Cosmos. Translated, ; 

with Uie Author’s authoritv. by Mrs. 
SAiiixii. Vols. I. ami li. 16mo. 
Half-a-Crown each, sewetl ; Ss. Gd. each, 
cloth ; or in post Bvo. ISs. each, cloth. , 
VOL. III. iK)St 8vo. 12i>. Cd. cloth: or ' 
in IGmo. Part I. 2s. C<1. sewed, 8s. 6d. 
cloth : and Part II. Ss. sewed, 4s. cloth. 
VoL. IV'. Part I. post 8vo. 15a. cloth ; 
ICmo. 7 b. 6d. cloth. I 

Humboldt’s Aspects of Hatnre. 

Translated, with the Author's aurtio- 
rity, by Mrs. Sadtxy. 16«no. price 6s. : 
or in 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each, cloth; 2s. 6<l. 
each, sewed. 

Humphreys.— Parables of Our i 

Lord, illuminated and omaraented in 
the Btylc of the Missals of the Keuais- 
sauc(? by H. N. Humphkkys. Square 
fcp. 8vo. 21s. in massive tnirvod covers ; 
or 30s. bound in morocco, by Haj day. 

I 

Hunt.— Eesearches on Light in 

its Chemical Helations ; embracing a 
Consideration of all the IMiotographlc 
Ihrocesses. By Robert Hc.nt, F.R.S. 
Second Edition, with Plate ana Wood- 
cuts. 8vo. lOs. Od. I 

Hutchinson. — Impressions of ! 

Western Africa ; With a Report on the I 
Peculiarities of Trade up the Rivers in ' 
the Bight of Blafre. ByX T. ntTCHijf- , 
bov, Kstp, British Consul for the Bight > 
ofBiafra and the Island of Fernando i 
Po. Post bvo. 8s. Od. • 

Idle.— Hints on Shooting, Fisli- 

Ing.Juc., Ijoth on Sea and Lund, and 
in the Fresh- W'uter Lochs of Scotland ; | 
Being the Experiences ol C. Idle, Esq. < 
Fep.Svo.Ss. \ 

Hrs. Jameson’s Legends of the ■ 

Saints and Martyr's, ns rejiresented in i 
Christian Art ; Forming the Fibbt | 
Srrirs of Sact'ed and l^-jendary Art. j 
Third Edition; with 17 Etchings and 
, upwards of 180 Woodcuts, 2 vols. 
i square crown Bvo. Sis. 6<l. 
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Mrs. Jameson’s Legends of the ! 

1 Monastic OrdenL as represented in j 
, Christlau Art. F^nnin»f the 8 kcoj»d ; 

SEUiESof Sacred and Leffendarp Art. I 
I Second Kdition, enlarKcd: with 11 i 
: Etchings by the Author ana 88 Wood- 

' cuts. Square crown 8vo. 28s. 

Urs. Jameson’s Legends .of the 

Madonna, as represented in Christian 
Art: Fonninj? tlie Tjiibd Sbbiks of 
Saered ami Leoendary Art. Second 
Edition, correcto«l and enlarged; witli 
1 27 Etchings and 165 Wood Engravings. 

! Square crown 8vo. 28«. 

1 

I Mrs. Jameson’s Commonplace- ^ 

I Hook on'houglits, Memories, and Fan- 
cies, Original and Selected. Second 
, Edition, revised and coneoted ; with 
I Etcliings and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 

; price 18«. 

; Mrs. Jameson’s Two Lectures on 

1 the Employment of Women : — 

1. Sisters o/ CriARiTr, Catholic and Pro* 
tffttant, Abroiul anu at Home. Second 
Edition, with new PrefRce. Fcp. bto. t#. 

I 2. The CoMUVsion of Lmocr: A Second 
Lecture on the Social Employments of 
I Women. Fcp. 8vo. 3s. 

Jaq[nemet’8 Compendium of 

Clironologj' : Containing the most im- 
poitant Dales of General History, Po- 
litick, Ecclosiastical, and Literary, 
from the Creation of the World to tiie 
end of tlie Year 1854. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

' Jaqnemet’s Chronology for 

I Schools ; Containing the moat imnor- 
tant Dates of General History', Polili- 
cal, EccictflaRtlcal, and Litormy, from 
tlie Creation of tlic World to the end of 
; the Year 1857. Fcp. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

. lord Jeffirey^B Contribationa to 

The Edinburgh Review. A Nc# Edi- 
tion, complete ill One Volume, with 
Portrait and Vignette. Square crown 
I 8vo. 2ls. doth; or 80s. calf.— Or In 
I 3 vols. 8vo. price 42s. 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor’s Entire 

Works; With Life by Bishop Hbbkr. 
Revised and corrected by the Rev. 

I i'UAKLKS Pack Edbn, Fellow of Oriel | 
• College, Oxford. Now complete in 10 i 

I vols. 8vo. 10b. 6d. each. | 

; Kemble. ~ The Saxona in Eng- 

i land: A History of the English Com- 
i monwealth till the Conquest. ByJ.M, 

I Kemulb, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


Keith Johnston's Dictionary of ; 

Geography. Descriptive. Physical, Sta- ; 
tistical.and Hisloncal: Forming a com- 
plete General Gazetteer of the World. 
Second Edition, thoroughly revised. ') 
In 1 vol. of 1,860 pages, comprising 
about 50,<MXl Names of Places, 8vo. 36s. i 
cloth; 01 half-bound in ru>«sia, 41s. 


Kesteven. — A Manual of the 

Domestic Practice of Medicine. By 
W. B. Kbstevbx, P.U.C.S,E., &c. 
Square post 8vo. 7s. Gd. 


Kirhy and Spence’s Intiodnction ' 

to Entomology ; or, Elements of the 
Natural History of Insects; Compris- 
ing an Account of Noxious a;id Useful 
Insects, of their Metamorphoses, Food, I 
Stratagems, Habitations, Societies, - 
Motions, Noises, Hyliornation, In.stinct, I 
&c. SecentA EdUtoftf with an Appen- 
dix reUitive to the Origin and Progress , 
of the work. Crown 8vo. 5s. 1 

Laidner’s Cabinet CyclopEedia of : 

History, Biography, Lilcraiure, the 
ArU and steienew, Natural History, 
mid Manufactures. A Scries of Original 
Works by Eminent Wbitkrs. Com- 
plete in 182 voIb. fcp.Svo. with Vignette I 
^tlcs, price £19. 19s. cloth loitered. \ 
The Works ecparatelt/, in single ' 
Volumes or S*ets, price is. Gd. each I 
Volume, cloth lettered. ( 


Mrs. R. Lee’s Elements of Ka- I 

tural History; or, First Principles of 
Zoolojry ; Comprising the Principles ot 
Classification, intersiicrseil with amus- 
ing and instructive Accounts of the 
most remarkable Anim.als. New Edi- 
tion ; Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

The Letters of a Betrothed. 

Fcp. 8vo. price 5s. cloth. | 

Letters to my Unknown Friends, | 
By a Lady, Author of Letters on Hap' 
ptneM. Fourth Editiujt. Fcp. 8vo. 5«. 

Letters on Happiness, addressed 

to a Friend. By the Author of Lettere 
to mjf VnkHOten Friendt. Fcp. 8vo. Os. 

L.E.L.— The Poetical Works of 

Letitia Elizabeth Landon; comprising 
the hnprovinatrice, the Venetian linice- 
let, the Golden Violet, the Ti'OtdMidour, 
and Poetical Remains. 2 vols. IGmn. 
10s. cloth; morocco, 21s. 
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Dr. John Lindley's Theory and 

Practice of Horticulture; or, an At- 
tempt to explain the principal Opera- 
tions of Oarueninff u|hm PhysioloKical 
Grounds : BcIhk tnr Second Edition of 
the Theory of UorticuUure^ much en- 
liu'ged; with 96 Woodcuts. 6ro. Sis. 

Dr. John Lindley’s Introduction 

to Botany. New Edition, with correc- 
tions and copions Additions. 2 vols. 
8vo. with Plates and Woodcuts, Hb. 

Linwood. — Anthologia Oxoni- 

ensis, sive FlorileKium e Lusibus poet- 
icis divorsorum Oxonieiislum Gnecb 
et Latinis decerptnm. Curante Gpli- 
SLXO Lutwood, M.A. 8vo. lis. 

Lorimer’a Letters to a Tonng 

Master Mariner on some Subjects con- 
nected with liis Calling. Fcp. 8vo. 
price 5s. Cd. 

London^a Encyclopaedia of Gar- 
dening?: Coraprisiiur the Theory and 
Practn.^oof Horticulture, Floriculture, 
Aborictilture, and Landscape-Garden- 
ing. With Woodcuts. 6vo. S4Js. 

London's Encyclopaedia of Trees 

and Shrubs, or Aboretum et Fruetice' 
turn ^itaunicum abridged: Containing 
the Hardy Trees luid Shrubs of Great 
Britain, Native and Foreign, Scienti- 
fically ami PonuLirly Beiscribed. With 
a^ut 2,000 Woodcuts. 6vo. 50^ 

London's Encyclopaedia of Agri- 

culture : Com^sing the Theory and 
Practice of tne Valuation, Transfer, 
Laying -out. Improvement, and Ma- 
nagement of Landed Property, and of 
the Cultivation and Eeonoiny of the 
Animal .and Vegetable Productions of 
Agriculture. With 1,100 Woodcuts. 
8vo. 31s. 6fl. 

London'sEncyclopsediaofPlants: 

Comprising the Specific Character, 
Description, Culture, History, Applica- 
tion ill the Arts, and every other de- 
sirable Particular respecting all the 
Plants found In Great Britain. With 
uiiwards of 12,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 
price £3. 13s. 6d. 

London's Eneydopasdia of Cot- 

tage. Farm, and Villa Architecture and 
Kumiture. New Edition, edited by 
Mrs. Locpoif; with more than 2,000 
Woodcuts. 8vo.C3s. 

London’s Hortns Britanniens ; 

or. Catalogue of all tlie Plants found in 
Great Britain, New Edition, corrected 
by Mrs. Lounotf. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


Mrs. London’s Lady’s Country 

Companion: or. How to Enjoy a 
Country Life Rationally, Eouith 
Edition. Fep.Svo. 5s. 

Mrs. London’s Amatenr Bar- 

doner’s Calendar, or Monthly Guide to 
what should be avoided and done in a 
Gardep. Second Edition, revised. 
Crown 8vo. with Wuodcuts,7s. 6d. 

Low’s Elements of Practioal 

Agriculture; comprehending the Cul- 
tivation of Plants^ the Husbandry of 
the Domestic Animals, and the Eco- 
nomy of the Farm. Now Edition ; 
witliSOO Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s. 

Macaulay. — Speeches of the 

Right Hon. Lord Macaulat. Corrected 
byHiMSHLP. 8vo. 12s. 

Macaulay. — The History of 

England from the Accession of James 
II. By the Right Hon. Lord Ma- 
CAiriiAr. New Edition. Vols. I. and 
II. 8vo. 82s. ; Vols. III. and IV. 88s. 

Lord Macaulay’s History of Eng- 

land from the Accession of James II. 
New Edition of the'first Four Volumes 
of the Octavo Edition, revised and 
corrected. 7 vols. post 8vo. Ge. each. 

Lord Macaulay’s Critioal and 

Historical Essays contributed to The 
Edinburgh Review. Four Editions 

1. A Libeart Edition (the Siffhth), in 

8 vols. 6vo. price 36s. 

2. Complete in One Voldme, with Por* 

tmH and Vignette. Square crown 
8to. price 2U. clutb ; or 30s. calf. 

8. Another Kbw Editiom, in 8 toU. fep. 
0TO. price 81s. cloth. 

4. The Pbople's Editioi^ in 2 vols. 

. crown 8ro. price 8s. clotn. 

Macaulay. — Lays of Ancient 

Rome, with Ivrp and the Armada. By 
the Right Hon. Lord Macaulay. 
New Edition. lOino. price 4s. 6d. doth; 
or lOs. bound in morocco. 

LordMacaulay's Lays of Ancient ! 

Romo. With numerous Illustrations, ) 
Original and from the Antiq^ae, drawn i 
on VVood by Geoi^ Scharf, juu. Fcp. j 
4to. 21s. boards; or 42s. bound in i 
morocco. 

ICac BonaId.«Foe2n8. By George 

Mac Dowalp, Author of Within and 
Without. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. t 
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Mac Donald. — Within and 

WithoQt : A Dramatic Foem. Dy 
Gsobgb MacDonald. Fcp.8vo.iB.Od. 

Mac Boogall. — The Theory of 

War iUoBtrated by numerous Examples 
from History. By Lieutenant^olonel 
Hac Douoall, Commandant of the 
Staff College. Second Edition, revised. 
Poet 8vo. with Plans* lOs.Od. 

Mao DooKall. — The Campaigns 

of Hannioal* arranged and critically 
considered^ expressly for the use of Stu- 
dents of Military’ HisU>r>*. By Lieut.- 
Col. P. L. Mac 1>ouoall, Commandant 
of the Stall' College. Post 8\’o. 7s. 6d. 

H'Dongall. — The Eventfal 

Voyt^HtofH.M.JhtcoveruSMp Resolute 
to the Arctic Jtcffione in ucareh of Sir 
John FranA'ftn and the Mieeinff Crevn 
of H.M. JDiecoverv Ship* Erebus and 
Terror. 1852, !«>:{, 1851. By Oeorob F. 

Muster. With a coloured 
Chart, Illustrations in Lithography, 
and Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s. 

Sir James Mackintosh’s Misoel- 

I laoeous Works : Including his Contri- 
butions to The Edinburgh Review. 

I Complete in One Volume; with Por- 
• trait and Vignette. Square crown 8vo. 

I 21s. cloth ; or 30e. bound in calf: or in 
I Svols.fcp.8vo.2ls. 

! Sir James Mackintosh’s History 

I of England from the Earliest Tiroes to 
I the final Establishment of the Reform- 
ation. 2 vole. 8vo. 21s. 

Hacleod.^The Elements of Po- 
litical Economy. By HENBxDuwsiirG 
MIclbop. Borrister-at-Law. 8vo. 16s. 

Haoleod. — The Theory and 

Practice of Banking: With the Ele- 
mentary Principleeof Currency, l*ricc6, 
Credit, and Exchanges. By Hbnby 
Dubkivq Maclbod, Barrister-at-Lmw. 
2 vols. royal 8vo. 30s. 

M'CnUoeh’s Dictionary, Prac- 

tical. Theoretical, and Historical, of 
Commerce, and Commercial Kavi- 
g^on. Illustrated with Mans and 
Plws. New Edition, corrected ; with 
Supplement. 8vo. 50s. cloth; half- 
russia, 55s. 

M’Cnlloch's Dictionary, Geo- 

graphical. Statistical, and Historical, 
of the various Countries, Places, and 
nrincipal Natural Obiects in the World. 
Illustrated with Six large Haps. New 
Edition, revised. 2 vols. 8vo. 6^. 


Maguire. — Borne ; its Bnler 

and its Institutions. By JohvPbahcis t 
Maglikk, M.P. With a Portiait of i 
Pope Pius IX. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. | 

Mrs. Marcet’s Conversations on 

Natural Philosophy, in wind) the Ele- 
ments of that Science are familiarly ex- 
plained. Thirteenth Edition, eula'^d 
and corrected; with 31 Plates, 

8vo. price 10s. 6d. 

Mrs. Mareet’s Conversations on 

Chemistry, in which the Elements of 
that Science are familiarly explained 
and illu8trate<l by Exiieriments. New 
Edition, improved. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. Us. 

Martinean. — Studies of Chris- 

tiauiU’: A Series of Original Papers, 
now first collected, or New. By Jambs 
MAUT iNBAr. Crown 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

Hartineau. — Endeavours after i 

the Christian Life: Discourses. By ! 
Jakes MABTiirEAU, 2 vols. post 8vo. ' 
price 7s. 6d. each. | 

Martinean. — Hymns for the ; 

Christian Church and Home. Col- 
lected and edited 1^* James Mabtutbau. 
Eleventh Edition, 12mo. 8s. M. cloth, 
or 5s. calf ; Fi^ Edition, 82mo. Is. 4d. { 
cloth, or Is. 8u. roan. < 

Martinean.— Miscellanies: Cmn- | 

prising Essays chiefly religions and 
controversial. By Jambs Mabukbau. ; 
Crown 8vo, 9s. I 

Hannder’s Scientific and Lite- 

rary Treasury : A new and popular ' 
Encycloi»a:dia of Science and the BeUe^<- 
Lettres; Including all Brandies of 
Science, and every subject connected 
with Literature and Art. Fcp. 8vo. 10s. i 

Haimder's Bio^aphical Trea- i 

sury ; consistingof Memoirs, Sketches, I 
and brief Notices of above 12,000 Emi- | 
nent Persons of All Af^es and Notions, j 
from the Earliest Period of History: | 
Forming a complete Dictionary of Uni- , 
versal Biography. Fcp. 8vo. 10s. j 

Maunder's Treasury of Know- 

ledge, and Library’ of Reference ; com- ; 
prising an English Dictionary and « 
Grammar, a Universal Gazetteer, a 
Classical Dictionary, a Chronolo^, a i 
Law Dictionary, a Synopsis of the 
I Peerage, numerous useful Tables. Ac. 
Fci). 8vo. 10s. I 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


Maosder's Treasury of Natural 

History; or, a Popular Dictionary of 
Animated Nature : In which the 


Zcx)loi(ical Characterislica that dla- 
tinnUli the difTereiit Classes, Genera, 
ana Species, are combine<i with a 
variety ofintorestinc Information Illus- 
trative of the Habits, Instincts, and 
General Kt'onomy of the Animal KIdk* 
dom. With 9CKJ \Voodcuts. Fcp. 10s. 

Haunder's Historical Treasury ; 

comurisintt a Gouernl Intrcwluctory 
Outliiie of Universal Histon-, Ancient 
and Modem, and a Series of Separato 
Histories of every iirincipal Nation 
that exists; their Rise, Progress, and 
Present Condition, the Moral and fWial 
(^aracter of their respective Iiihabi- 
tiints, their Rell^don, Manners, and 
Customs, &o. I'cp. 8vo. lOs. 

Xannder's Treasury of Geogra- 

phy. Physical, Historical, Descriptive, 
and Political ; containing asncclucl Ac- i 
count of Every Country In the World : 
Preceded by an Introtiuctory Outline t 
of the History of Geocrai>hy ; a Fami- j 
liar Inquiry into the Varieties of Race 
and Lan;niaxc oxhibitii^ by different I 
Nations ; ano a View oi the Relations 
of Geography to Astronomy and the 
Physical Sciences. Comiuetcd by 
William HuonES, F.U.G.S. With 7 i 
Maps and 1C Steel plates. Fcp. 8vo. Iths. ; 

Merivale. — A History of the \ 

Romans under the Empire, liy the 1 
Rev. CnARLES Mebivai.r, R.D., late | 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, i 
8vo. with Maps. | 

VoLs. 1 sod n. comprising the KUterj to | 
tite Fail of /uh’iu C<r«Ar. S«-cond Edition. 2S«. • 
VoL. III. to the EstuhlUttment of the Mon- 
arch; by Auffftthtt. Second Edition Us. 

Vot . IV. and V. from Auyustutto 

B.C*27toA.D.ftl S2s. 

VoL. VI. from tlie Reign of Nero, a.o. £t, to 
Uic Fall of Jerusalem, a.d. "0 l*Jt. 

Merivale. — The Fall of the 

Roman Republic: A Short History of 
Laxt ('entuiy of the Commonwealth. 
Rv Uio Rev. C. Meuivalb, R. D., late 


Fellou'ofSt. John's College, Cambridge. 
New Edition. l2mo. 7s. Ou. 

Merivale (Miss). — Christian I 

Records; A Short Historj'of Apt^tolic | 
Age. By R. A. Meeiyalk. Fcp.8vo. i 
price 7s. 6d. f 

Miles.— The Horse’s Foot and , 

How to Keep it Sound. EigkthEdifion; j 
with an ApjiendlxonShocingln general, 
and Hunters in particular. Plates 
and 12 WootIcutB. Ry \V. Miles, Esq. , 
lmi>erial 8vo. lis. 6d. 


i Miles's Plain Treatise on Horse- 

Shoeing. With Plates and Woodcuts. 
Second Edition. Post Svo. 2s. 

Milner’s History of the Church 

of Clirifit. With Additions In* the late 
Rev. Isaac Milnkb, P.D., P.R.8. A 
New Edition, revised, with additional 
Notes by the Rev. T. uBANTnAM, R.D. 

4 vols. 8vo. 52s. 

James Montgomery’s Poetical 

Works: Collective Edition; with the 
Author’s Autobiographical Preface.^, 
complete in One Volume; with Portrait 
and Vignette. Square crown Svo. 
10s. 6d. cloth; moroem, 21s.— Or, in 4 
vols. fcp. 8vo. with PUlcB, Us. 

Moore.— The Power of the Soul 

over the Body, considered In relation 
to Health and Momis. Hy Gfobgl 
Moore, M.D. Fcp. Svo. 

Moore.— Man and his Motives. 

By George Moose, M.D. Fci).8vo.6e. 

Moore.— The Use of the Body in 
relation to the Mind. By G. Moose, 
M.l). Fcp. Svo. 6s. 

Mooro.— Memoirs, Journal, and 

Correspon^lcncc of Thomas Moore. 
Edited by the Right Hon. Lord Jqhk 
R c.s-fiBLL, M.P. With Portraits and 
Vignettes. 8 vols. post Svo. jM. 4s. 

Thomas Moore’s Poetical Works : 

Comprising the Author’s Recent Intro- 
ductions and Notes. The TravflUv^B 
Edition, crown Svo. with Portrait, 
12«. Ctl. cloth ; morocco by Hnyday, 21s. 
—Also the Library/ J?di7ion, >vith Por- 
trait and Vignette, medium Rvo. 21s. 
cloth; morocco by Hayday, 42s.— And 
tlie Firs/ co//«r/ed Edition, in 10 vols, 
fcp.Svo. with Portrait and l»PlKtes,S5s. 

Moore. — Poetry and Pictures 

from Thomas Moore : Being Selections 
of the must popular and admired of ' 
Moore’s Poems, c-oplously illustrated , 
with highly-finished Wood Engravings 
from original Designs by eminent I 
Artists. F(p, 4to, price 21s. cloth ; ' 
or 42s. bound in morocco by Hnyday. 1 

Moore’s Songs, Ballads, and | 

Sacred Songs. New Edition, printed 
in Ruby 'Pype ; with the Notes, and a ' 
%'ignette from a iJosign by T. Creswick, i 
R.A. 82nio. 2a. 6d. — An Edition in ' 
IGmo. with ^^gnctteby R. Doyle, 5s.; i 
or 12s. Cd. morocco by Ilay Jay. , 
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Hoore’s Sacred Son|^, the Sjrm- 

phonies and i^ccomJ^^lnimcnt«‘.ft^^ans^ed 
for One or moro Voicc», printed with 
tlie Words. Imperial Hvo. 

[AVar/ir ready . 

1 Moore’s Lalla Kcokh; An Ori- 

I ental Romance. With 13 hi^hly- 
I finished Steel Plates from Original 

. Designs M' Corbould, Meadows, and 

I Ktepnanoff, engraved under the super- 
intendence of the late Charles Heath. 

! New Edition. Square crown 8vo. 15s. 

! cloth ; morocco, 

Koore's Lalla Bookh. New 

Edition, printed in Ruby Tyne ; with 
the Pi'cl;u*o and Notes from the coUec- \ 
) tive edition of Afoore’s Poe^icoZ IKorA#, | 
k and a Frontispiece from a Design by 
[ Kenny Meatlows. S2mo. 2s, 6if.— An j 
' Edition In ICmo. with Vignette, 5S. ; or 
I 12e. 6d. morocco by Huyday. i 

V j 

I Moore s Lalla Bookh. A New > 

Edition, with numerous Illustrations ‘ 

, from original Designs by .Iqhn Tkn- I 
NiEL, engraved on Wood by the Pro- I 
! thers Dxlziel. Fcp. 4to. ' 

[f« preparation, j 

' Moore’s Irish Melodies. A New 

i Edition, with 13 hichly-finiahcd Steel 
; Plates, from Original Designs by emi- 
nent Artists. Square crow'U 8vo. 21s. 
j cloth ; or 31s. 6<l. bound in morocco. 

' Moore’s Irish Melodies, printed 

in Ruby Type; with the Prefiw^e and 
Notes from the colloctlv© edition of j 
Jloore'e Poetical U’urks, the Adver- , 
iiseDicTita originally prenxed, and a I 
Portrait of the Author. 82mo. 2s. Cd. j 
An Edition in IGmo. with Vignette, 5s. ; ; 
or 12s. 6d. morocco by Hayday. j 

Moore’s Irish Melodies. Illns- ! 

tmted by D. Macliso, R.A. New Edi- ■ 
i tion; with 161 Designs, and the whole 
I of the Letterpress engraved on Steel, 

; by F. P. Becker. SuvKjr-royal 8vo. 

I sis. 6d. boards ; or £2. 12s. 6d. morocco. 

\ Moore’s Irish Melodies, the 

I Music, namely, the Symphonies and 
j Accompaniments by Sir JohkStbven- 
I bON and Sir Hlnkt Bishop, printed 
I with tlic Words. Imperial 8vo. 31s. Cil. 

! doth ; or 42s. half-bound in morocco. 

The Harmonised Airs from 

Moore’s Irish Melodies, as originalW 
arranged for Two, Three, or Four 
Voices, printed with the Words. Imi). 
8vo. 15s. cloth ; or 25s. half-bound in 
morocco. 


Moore's National Melodies, with ! 

Mosie. Notional Airs and other Songs, * 
now first collected. By Thomai« 
Moork. The Music, for Voice and 
Pianoforte, printed with the Words. 
Imp. 8vo. :Us. 6d. cloth; or 42s. half- j 
boiuul in morocco. ! 

Moore’s Epicurean. New ^ 

Edition, with the Notes from the Col- 
lective Edition of Iloore'e Poetical 
Workf ; and a Vignette engraveil on 
Wood from an original Design by D. 
Maclxss, R..\. IGmo. 5s. cloth; or 
12s. 6d. morocco by Hayday. j 

Morell. — Elements of Psycho- ^ 

logy : Part I., containing the Analysis j 
of the Intellectual Powers. By J. D. ^ 
Morell, M.A., One of Her Miriesty’s i 
Iiisiicctors of Schools. Poet Svo, 7s. 6d. | 

Morning Clouds. Second and 
cheaper Edition, revised throughout, | 
and printed in a more convenient form. | 
Fcp. Svo. 5s. ; 

Morton.— The Besources of Es- ' 

tates: A Treatise on the Agrieultm*al 
Improvement and General Manage- J 
mentof Landed Property. By John i 
Lockh.kbt MoRTOjr, Civil and Agri- i 
cultural Engineer ; Author of Thirteen { 
Highland and Agricultural Prize Ks- ■ 
says. Witli 25 Lithographic lllastm- 
tions. Royal Svo. 31s. Gti. ! 

Moseley’s Mechanical Principles | 

of Engineering and Architecture. Se- 1 
cond Kdilion, enlarged; withnumerous 
Wo<^cuts. Svo. 24s. 

Memoirs and letters of the late 

Colonel Armine Mountain, Aide- 
do-Camp to the Queen, and Adjutant- 
Gener^ of Her Alidesty's Forces in 1 
India. Edited by Mrs. Mountain, i 
Second Edition, Portrait. Fcp. Svo. C.s. , 

Mure.— A Critical History of the | 

I.angnago ami Tdtevature of Ancient i 
Greece. By William Murk, of i 
Caldwell. VoLs. I. to III. Svo. price 
Ji6s.; VOL. IV. 15s.; and VoL. V. 18s. j 

Murray’s Enoyclopsedia of Oeo- 

graphy, conyirising a complete I)escri|>- | 
tion of tlie Earth : Exhibiting its Kela- i 
tion to the Hcaveulv Bodies, its Pby- 
sic.al Structure, tlie rs’atural History of 1 
each Country, and the Industry. Com- I 
merce, Political Institutions, and Civil. I 
ami Social State of All Nations. Second i 
Edition; wit1i82 Maps, and upwards of 
l.fMX) other WfKxlcuts. Svo. 60s. 
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KBW WOSES AJfD NBW EDITIONS 


Korray. — French Finance and 

Financiers umler Ix)uis tlw FifleenOi. 
By Jahj^s Muuba7. 8vo. H>s. CU. 

Neale.—The Closing Scene; or, 

Christianity and Infidelity contrasted 
in tho Last Hours of Remarkable Per* 
sons. By tlie Kev. Khskinb Xeale, 
M.A. 2 vuls. fep. 8vu. 6s, each. 

Nomanhy (Marqnia of). — A 

Year of Revolution. From a Journal 
kept in Paris in the Year 1818. By tho 
Masquis of Nob.ua>’by, K.G. 2 vols. 
8vo. 24s. 

O^Tie.— The Kaster-Boilder's 

Plan ; or, the Principles of Organic 
Architeeture as indicated in the Typi* 
cal Forms of Animals. B.v Gkokgb 
Ooiltie.M.U. Post8vo.with72 Wood- 
cuts, price 6s. Cd. 

Oldacre —The Last of the Old 

Squires. A Sketch. By Crdbio 
Oldacbb, Esq., of Sax*Normanbury. 
Crown Svo, Os. Od. 

Oehorn. — QnedaJh; or, Stray 

Leaves from .Tournal in Malayan 
Waters. By Captain SiiEBABDOsnOBir, 
R.N..C.B. With a coloured Chart ana 
tinted Illustrations. Post 8\*o. lOs. 6d. 

Oiborn.— The Discovery of the 
North-West Passage by H.M.S. 7»«c»- 
tiffator. Captain It. M'CLtTBE, 18^1864. 
Edited by Captain She&abd OsnOElf, 
C.B. Second Edition, revised; with 
Portialt, Chart, and Illustrations. Svo. 
price 15s. 

Profeeeor Owen’s Lectnres on 

the Comparative Anatomy and Physio- 
logy of the Invertebrate Animals, de- 
liverodatthe Royal CcdleseofSurgeons. 
Serond Edition, wltli Womeuts. 
Svo. Sis. 

ProfeiBor Owen’s Lectnres on 

the Coronarative Anatomy and Phv- 
•iolog>’ of the Vertebrate Animals, de- 
livered at the Royal College ofSureeons 
in 18i4 and 184C. Vol. I. Svo. 14s. 

Hemoirs of Admiral Parry, the 

Arctic Navigator. By his Son, tlic Rev. 
E. Pabrt, M.A., Domestic Chaplain to 
the Bishop of London. Fourth l^lition: 
witli a Portrait and coloured Ghait of 
the North-West Passage. Fcp. Svo. 5s. 

Fattison.— The Earth and the 

Wonl ; or. Geology for Bible Students. 
By S. R. pATTisoif, F.O.S. F<^. 8vo. 
with coloured Map, Ss. 6d. 


Dr. Fereiro’s Elements of Kate- 

ria Medica and Themjieuties. Third 
Edition, enlarged and improved from 
tho Author’s Materials by A. 6. Tat- 
eob, M.D., and G. O. Ubbs, M.D. 
Vol. I. Svo. 28 s. ; Vol. II. Part 1. 21s. ; 
Vol. II. Part 11.26s. 


Sr. Pereira's Lectores on Polar- 

ised Light, together with a Lecture on 
the Microsco)>e. 2d Edition, enlarged 
from the Author’s Materials by Rev, 
B. PowELt-, M.A. Fcp. 8vo. Woodcuts, 
price 7s. 

Ferry.— The Franks, from their 

First Appearance in History to the 
Death or King Pepin. By Waetbe C. 
Pebbt, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo.12a.6d. 


Feschel’e Elements of Physios. 

Translated from the German, with 
Notes, by E. West. With Diagrams 
and Woodcuts. 3 vols. fcp. Svo. 21s. 

Phillips’s Elementary introdne- 

lion to Mineral<^. A New Edition, 
with extensive Alterations and Addi- 
tions, bv H. J. Bbookb, F.R.S., F.Q.S.; 
and W.H.Millkb,M.A.,F.G.S. With 
numerous Woodcuts. Post Svo. 18s. 


Phillips.— A Gnide to Geolo^. 

By JoHX Phillips. M.A., F.R.8., 
F.G.S., &c. Fourth Eoltion, ooneoted ; 
with 4 Plates. Fcp. Svo. 5s. 

Phillips.- Fi(;nres and Seserip- 

tions of the Paleozoic Fossils of Com- 
w'oll, Devon, and West Somerset: ob- 
served in the course of the Ordnance 
^ologiial Survey of that District. By 
JoHK Phillips, F.R.S., F.G.S., Ac. 
Svo. with 60 Plates, 9s. 

Piesse's Art of Perfomery, and 

Methods of Obtaining the Odours of 
Plants ; with instmeuons for the Ma- 
nufacture of Pei fumes for the Hand- 
kercliief, Scent^ Powders. Odorous 
Vinegars, Dentifrices. Pomatums, Cos- 
m^tiques, Perfumed $k>ap, Ac.; and an 
Appendix on the Colours of Flowers, 
Artificial Fruit Essences, Ac. Seeoiid 
Edition} Woodcuts. Crown Svo. Ss. fid. 

Captain Portlook’a Beport on the 

Geolqjo' of the County of Londondenw, 
andof Farts of Tyrone and Fermanagh, 
examined and described under the Au- 
thority of the Master-Genet al and Board 
ofOrmiance. Svo. with 48 Plates, 24s. 
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Powell.— Essayi on the Spirit of 

( the Inductive l‘hil»soi>hy, the Unity 
' of World*, and the Philosophy of Crca- 
Uon. By iho Rev. Baden Powell, 
Crown 8vo. Woodcut*, 12*. 6d, 

FowelL— Christianity withont 

Judaism : A Second Scrte* of Essays 
on the Unity of Worlds and of Nature. 
By the Rev. Baden Powell. M.A..&C. 
Crown 8vo. 7*. 6d. 

Pycroft.— The Collerian’s Onide ; 

or. Recollections of College Bay* : Sclr 
tlnff forth the Advantages and Temn- 
tations of a rnivorwity Education. By ! 
the Rev. J. Pyckoft, B.A. Second I 
SdUion. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. | 

Pyeroft’s Conrse of Engliah 

Reading ; or. How and What to Read : | 
Adapted to every taste and edacity. 
Witn Literary Anecdotes. Fcp. 8vo. 59. 

Pyoroft's Cricket-Field ; or, the 

Science and History of the Game of 
Cricket. Second Eaillon •, Plates and 
Woodcuts. Fcj). 8vo. 5s. 

Qnatrefagee (A Be).— Eambles 

of a Naturalist on the C^ta of France, 
Spain, and Sicily. By A. Db Quatrb- 
FAGB^ Memb. Inst. Translated by 
£. C. Otte'. 2 vols. post 8vo. 15e. 

Baikes (C.)— Ifotee on the Be- 

volt in the North-Wcutem Provinces 
of India. By Chaelbs Raikss, Jud^e 
of the Sudder (.'ourt, and lute Civil 
Commissioner with Sir Colin Camp- 
belL 8to. 7s. 6<L 

Baikes (T.)— Portion of the Jonr- 

nal kept by Thohas Raikes, Esq., 
from ifel to 1847; Comprisiiuf Remi- 
niscences of Social and Political Life 
in London and Paris during that pe- 
riod. 2 vols. crown 8vo. price 12i. 

Barey — A Complete Treatise on 

the Science of Handling, Educating, 
and Taming all Horses; with a full 
and detailed Narrative of his Expe- 
rience and Practice. By John S. 
Rahey, of Ohio, U. S. In 1 vol. with 
numerous Illustrations. [Just ready, 

Br, Beeoe’s Hedical Onide : Com- 

prising a complete Modem Dispensa- 
iory. and a Practical Treatise on the 
distinguishing Symptoms, Causes, Pre- 
vention, Cure, and Palliation of tlie 
Diseases incident to the Human Frame. 
Seventeenth Edition, corrected and en- 
larged by Dr. H. Rbbcb. 8vo. 12e. 


I Beade.— The Poetical Works of 

' John Edmund Renile. Now Edition, 
revised and corrected ; with Additional 
Poems. 4 vols. fcp. Bvo. 20s. 

Bees.— Personal KarraUve of 

the Siege of Lucknow, fl'om its com- 
raencemeut to its Relief by Sir Colin 
Camnbelt. By L. £. Rers, one of the 
surviving Du'enders. Third Edition. 
Post bvo. price Os. 6d. 

Bicli’s lUnBtrated Companion to 
the Latin Dictionary and Greek Lexi- 
con; Forming a Glossary of all the 
Words representing Visible Objects 
connected with the Arts. Manufactures, 

! and Every-Day Life or the Ancients. 
With alx)ut 2,000 Woodcuts from the 
Antique. Post 8vo. 2Is. 

Bicliardson.— Fourteen Years' 

Experience of Cold Water; lU Uses 
ana Abuses. By Captain M. Richabo- 
SON. Post 8vo. Woodcuts, 6s. 


Horsemanship ; or, the Art of 

Riding and ManaiHng a Horse, adapted 
to the Guidance of Ladies and Geitile- 
men on the Road and in the Field : 
With Instructions for Breokin^-ln Colts 
and Young Horses. By Captain Rich- 
ABD 80 X, late of the 4th Light Dragoons. 
With 5 Plates. Square crown 6vo. 14s. 

Honsehold Prayers for Fonr 

Weeks; With additional Prayers for 
Special Occasions. To which is addeil 
a Course of Scripture Reading for Even’ 
Day In the Year. By the Rev. J. E. 
Kiddle, M.A. Crown Svo. 6s. 6d. 

Biddle's Complete Latin-English 

and English-Latin Dictionary', for the 
use of Colleges and Schools. New Edi- 
tion, revised and corrected. Svo. 21s. 

Biddle’s Biamond Latin-English 

Dictionary, A Guide to the Meaning, 
Quality, and right Accentuation of 
Latin Classical Words^ Hoy&dS2mo.4s. 

Biddle’s Copions and Critical 

Latin-English Ifcxicon, fouinled on the 
Gennan-Latiu Dictionaries of Dr. Wil- 
liam Freund. Post 4U>. Sis. 6d. 

Bivers’s Boee-Amatenr’s Onide ; 

containing ample Descriptions of all 
the fine leading variety of Roses^egu- 
larly classed in their respective Fami- 
lies ; their Histon-ond Mode of Culture. 
Sixth Edition. Fcp. Svo. 8s. 6d. 
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Br. E. Eobinson’s Greek and 

Kn^Hsh Lexicon to the Greek Teala- 
incnt. A New Edition, revised and in 
great i>art re-written, 8vo. 18s, 

Hr. Henry Rogerses Essays se- 
lected from Contribntioiis to the Edin^ 
burph Rfvieie. Second Edition, with 
Additions, 3 vols. fcp. 8vo, Els. 

Br. Eog:Gt'8 Thess.urns of Eng- 
lish Words and Piirnses classified and 
arrancrcd so as to faciUtatc the Expres- 
sion of Ideas and assist in Literary 
Composition. Fifth Edition, revised 
and improved. Crown 8vo. lOs. 6d. 


ScofEern (Dr.'!— Projectile Wea- 

K naofWar and Explosive Compounds. 

.1. .ScoTFBRX, M.B, Lona., late , 
ProlesBor of Chemistry in tlie Alders- 
gate College of Medicine. Third Edi- 
Post 8vo. Woodcuts, 8s. 6d. j 

Scrivenor’s History of the Iron 
Trade, ft om the Earliest Kecords to the 
Present Period. 8vo. 10a. Cd. 

Sir Edward Seaward^s Narrative 

of his Shipwreck, and consequent Dig- : 
corerj' of certain Islantla in the Carib- ‘ 
bean Sea. 2 vols. post 8vo. Els. 


I Eonalds’s Fly-Eisher’s Entomo- j 

I l^y s With coloured Itcprescntation j 

[ of the Natural and ArtiAcial Insects, ' 
, and a few Observations and Instruc- 
! tions on Trout and Grayling Fisliing. 

Fifth Editi07i ; with £0 new-coloured 
I Plates. 8vo. Us. 

' Kowton’s Debater ; A Series of : 

‘ complete Debates, Outlines of Debates, 
and Questions for Discussion; with | 
. ample^ffir un o owto thc best Purees of 
I Information. Fcp. 8vo. Gs. 

i Dr. C. W. Russell’s Life of Cardi- 
I nal Mczzofitnli: Witli an Introductory 
Memoir of eminent Linguists, Ancient 
j and Modem. With Portrait and Fac- 
similes. 8vo. rZs. 

I The Saints our Example. By 

I the Author of Letters to my Unknown 
'■ Fi'iauUt &c. Fcp. 8vo. 7a. 

Scherzer.— Travels in the Free 

Slates of Central America: Nicaragua, 
Honduras, and San Salvador. By Dr. 

' CaklScueuzku. 2 vols. post Svo. IGs. 

SchimmelFcnninck (Mrs.) — 

* Life of Mnr>' Anne SclummelPenninck, 

5 Author of Sefeet Memoirs of Port 
Royal, and other Works. IkUted by 
I her relation, Cubistiaija C. Hanko. 
i 2 vole. iKist 8v#t with Portrait, 15s. 

i Br. L. Schmitz’s History of 

j Greece, from the Earliest Times to the 
I Taking of Corinth by the Romany b.c. 

, 146, mainly based upon Bishop Tliirl- 

wall’s History. Fifth Edition, with 
Nine new Supplementary Chapters on 
the Civilisation, Religion, Literature, 
i and Arts of the Ancient Greeks, con- 
j tributed by C. H. WATSOrr, M.A. Trin. 

Coll. Camn. ; also a Map of Athena and 
I 137 Woodcuts designed by Q. Scharf, 

' Jun., F.8.A. lEmo. 7b. 6^1. 


j The Sermon in the Mount. 

Printed by C. V»!iittingham, uniformly | 
with the Thumb Bible. 6imo. Is. 6d. | 

Sewell (Hiss).— New Edition of 

the Tales and Stories of the Author of 
Amy Herbert, in 9 vola. crown 8vo. 
price Jtl. lOs. cloth ; or each work com- | 
plete in one volume, separately as fol- 
lows ; — 

AMY IIK1U5K11T 2s. 6d. ! 

GERTRUDE 2s. 6d. 

The EARL’S DAUGHTER .. 2s. 6il. 
The EXPERIENCE ofLIFE.. 2s. 6J. 

CLEVE HALL 3s. Cd. 

IVORS, or theTn’o Cousins 3s. Cd. 
KATHARINE ASHTON ...,3s. Cd. 
MARGARET PERCIVAL ,.5s. Od. j 
LANETON PARSONAGE . . 4s. Cd. ! 
Bp the eahie Author^ Kew Bditiam, 

Drsula : A Tale of English 

Country’ Life. 2 vols. fq). 6vo. 12s, 

Readings for every Bay in Lent : ! 
Compiled fVom the Writings of Bishop { 
Jeubmv Taylok. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. I 

( 

Readings for a Month prepara- 

tory to Confirmation : Compiled from , 
the Works of Writers of tlie Early and 
of the English Church. Fcp. 8vo. 4s. j 


Bowdler’s Family Shakspeare : 

In which nothing is added to the Ori- ! 
ginal Text ; but those words and ex- ’ 
pressions are omitted which ciumot 
with iiropriety be rend aloud. Ulus- i 
trated with Woodcut Vigneltes. i 
The Library Edition, in One Volume, 1 
medium 8vo. price 21b. 5 a Pocket Edi- 
tioH, In 6 vols. fcp. Svo. price 5s. each. j 
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1 Sharp's New British Gazetteer, 

I or Topo^jrajibical Dictionary of the 
I UritUh Islands and narrow Seas : Com* 

I prising concise Descriptions of about 
I On.OOO Places, Scats, Natural Featiu'es, 

! and Objects of Note, founded on the 
I best authorities. 2 voU. 8vo. E2, IGs. 

i Short Whist ; its Rise, Progress, 

I and Laws: Witli Observations to make 
any one a Whist-Player. Containing 
also the Laws of PiQuet, Cassino, 
KcarW, Cribbose. Rackguromon. By 
Major A. New Edition; with Precepts 
for Tyros, by Mrs. B. Fcp. bvo. 3s. 

! Sinclair. — The Jonmey of Life. 

1 By CATHEniNB S 1 ECLA.IB, Author ol 
[ 7'he BHtine*$ of Life. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

I Sir Roger Re Coverley. From 

the Siwctator. With Notes and Illiis- 
trutions. by W. Hbnby Wills ; and 12 
Wood Engravings from Designs by F. 
Tayx.br. Crown 8vo. 10s. Cd. ; or 21s. 
in morocco by Hayday. 

The Sketches : Three Tales. By 

j the Authors of Amp Herbet't, TAe Old 
I lfan'» llome, and }Iarrk$tone. Fop. 

I 8vo. price 4s. 6d. 

Smee's Elements of Electro- 

: Metallurgy. Tliird Edition, revised; 

with Electrotypes and numerous Wood- 
i cuts. Post 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

, Smith (G.)— History of Wes- 

leyan Methodism. By Oborgb Smith, 
F.A.S., Author of Sacred AnnaU, &c. 
j VoL. I. Wetley and his Tmce; VoL. II. 
The Middle Age of Methodism^ from 
1791 to 181C. Crown 8vo. lOs. 6d. each. 

I Smith (G. V.) — The Prophecies 

relating to Nineveh and the Assyrians. 

I Translated from the Hebrew, with His- 
I torical Introductions and Notes, ex- 
I hibiting the princiiial Uesults of the 
recentDiscoveries. By George Vancb 
Smith, B. A. Post Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Smith (J.)— -The Voyage and 

Shipwreck of St. Paul t With Disser- 
tations on the Life and Writings of St. 

I Luke, and the Shius ami Navigation 
of the Ancients. By Jambs Smith, 

1 K.R.S. With Charts, Views, and 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 8s. Cd, 
i 

: A Kemoir of the Rev. Sydney 

; Smith. By his Daughter, L.voy Hol- 
j LAND. With a Selection from his ; 
Letters, edited by Mrs. Austin. JVew 
Edition, 2 vols. Svo. ^s. 


The £ev. Sydney Smith's His- | 

ccllaneous Works : Including his Con- | 
tributioriH to The Edinburgh Review. : 
Three Editions : — I 

1. ALibhart Editi-x (the EowWA), in 3 1 
tgIs. 6ro. with Portrait, 36a. | 

3. Complete in Oxe Volome, with Por- ! 
trail and Vignette. Square crown, 8ro. 
3U. cloth ; or 30s. bound in calf. 

3. Another New Euiriox, in 3 rots. fcp. , 
tlvo.Sla. j 

The Rev. Sydney Smith’s Ele- | 

mentary Sketches of Moral Philosophy, ! 
delivered at the Royal Institution in ! 
the Years 18W to 1806. Fcp.8vo.7s. 

Snow. —Two Years’ Crnise off | 

Tierra del Fuego, the Falkland Islands, 
Patagonia, and in the River Plat© : A 
Narrative of Life in the Southern Seas. 5 
By W. Pakkkb Snow, late Commander ' 
of the Mission Yaeitt Alien GardiTter. 
With Cliarts and Illustrations. 2 vols. 
post Svo. 21s. 

Robert Sonthey's Complete Poet- 

Works: conUdnlngali the Author’s 
last Introductioiis and Notes. The 
JAhrarp Edition, complete in One Vo- 
lume, with Portraits and Vignette. 
Medium Svo. 21s. cloth ; 42s. iiound ; 
in raororco. — Also, the First eoUected \ 
Edition, in 10 vols. fcp. Svo. with Por- 
trait and 19 Vignettes, price 35s. 

The Life and Correepondenoe 

of the late Robert Southey. Edited by 
his Som the Rev. C.C. Southey, M.A. 
With Portraits, &o. 6 vols. post Svo. 
price 63s. 

Sonthey's Doctor, complete in 

One Volume. Edited by the Rev. 

J. W. Wartkh, B.D. W’^ith Portrait, 
Vignette, Bust, and coloured Plate. 
Square crown Svo. 21s. 


Sonthey’s Life of Wesley; and 

Rise and Progress of 3fcthodism. 
Fourth Edition, edited by Rev. C. C. 
SoUTHBT, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 


Spencer.— Essays, Scientific, Po- 

litical, and Speculative. By HBBnSBT 
SpBNCHR, Autlior of Social Statics. 
Reprinted chicHy from Quarterly Re- 
views. Svo. 12s. cloth. 

Spencer. — The Principles of 

Psychologj'. By IIkbubrt Spbncbb, 
Author of •Social Statics. Svo. 16a. 
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22 NEW WOEKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


Stephen. — Lectures on the His- 

f tor>' of France. By the Ritfht Hon. 
Hlr Jaurs Stkphk??, K.C.H., LL.D. 
Third Ktlition. i vola. 8vo. 

I Stephen. — Essays in Ecclesias- 
tical Rio(^nphy ; fVom Tlie Ediubun?h 
I Review. Oy the Hon. Sir 

James Stephett, K.C.B.. LL.D. 
Third Edition. 2 voU. ^o. 

Stonehenge.— The Dog in Health 

anu DiseiUM? : Comprising the various 
■ Modes of RrcakinR and usin«? him for 
I Hunting, Coursing, Shooting, Ac. ; and 
including the Poiute or Charactorislics 
1 ofToy IKitrs. Hv Stonrhenge. 8vo. 

I with numerous ilhistratinns. 

I [/a tiu! j>re*9, 

I Stonehenge.— The Greyhound: 

I Being a Treatise on tho Art of Breed- j 
I ing^Jiearitig, and Training Oroyhounds I 

I for ^blic Uunning; their Dlsea-ses and 
I Treatment ; Containing also Rules for 
; tho Manacoment of Coursing Meeting, 

I and for the Decision of CourHcs. By 
I 8TOXEHEKGE. With Frontlspicc© and 

i Woodeuts. Square crown 8vo. 21a. 

; Stow'e Training System, Moral 

Training School, and Nomiai Semi- 
nary for preparing Schoidmaaters and 
, Govemcaaes. Tenth EiUtion; Plates 

atid Woodcuts. Poet 8vo. 6s 

Strickland.— Lives of the Queens 

of England. By AOXES SiniCKtiSD. 
Dedicated, by express permission, to 
HerMidesty. EmbeUiahed with Por- 
I traits of fcV 2 ry Queen, engraved from 
the most autlicntic sources. Complete 
i in 8 vols. pcet 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 

I Memoirs of the Life and Services 

of Rear-Admiral Sir William Symondp, 
late Sur\’eyor of the Navy. Edited by 
J. A. Sharp. 8vo. with Illustrations, 
price 21s. 

Taylor.— Loyola : and Jesaitism 
iu its Rudiments. By Isaac Xa.ylob. 
Post 8vo. Medallion, lOs. 6d. 

Taylor.— Wesley and Method- 

ism. By Isaac Tatlob. Post 8vo. 

I Portrait, 10s, Cd. 

; Thacker’s Courser’s Auuual Ee- 

membrancer and Stud-Book : Being an 
; Alphabetical Return of the Running at 

all Public Coursing Clubs in England, 

I Ireland, and Scotland, for the Season 
18S7-8 ; with the Pedtffrees (as far as 
received) of the Does. By Robbbt 
Ammaw Wblsh, Liverpool. 8vo. 21s. 
j • ,• Published annually in Octoher. 


Bishop Thirlwall’s History of I 

Greece. Library Edition ; with Maps. ' 
8 vols, 8vo. £8.— An Edition in 8 vols. [ 
fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 28s. 

Thomsou’s Beasous. Edited hy 

Boltoh Corxky, Esq. Illustrated 
witli 77 fine Wood Engravings from 
Designs by embers of the Etehing 
Club. Square crown 8vo. 21s. cloth ; 
or SCa. bound in morocco. 

Thomsou (the Hev. Dr.) — Au 

Outline of the necessary Laws of 
Thought ; A Treatise on Pure and Ap- 
plied Logic. By William Tuomsoh, 
b.D. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 7s, Cd. 

Thomson’s Tables of Interest, 

at Three, Four, Four-and-a-Half, and 
Five ner Cent., from One Pound to 
Ten Tuousand, and from 1 to S(% Days, 
in n regular progression of single Days ; 
with Interest at all the above Rates, 
from One to Twelve Months, and from 
One to Ten Years. Also, numerous 
other Tables of Exchange, Time, and 
DiscoimU. New Kditiou. 12mo. 8s. 

The Thumb Bible ; or, Verbnm 

Sempitemum. ByJ. Taylob, Being 
an Kpitorae of tho Old and S'ow Testa- | 
menls in English V'erse. Reprinted I 
from tho Edition of 1^. Clmo.ls.6d. j 

Tighe and Davis.— Annals of I 

Windsor; Beinga History’ of the Castle I 
and Town : With some account of Eton 
and Places a<Bacent. Bv R. R. TiGHB, ; 
Eso. ; and J . K. Davis, Esq., Barrister- 
at-Law. With numerous lilustratioQs. [ 
2 vols. royal 8vo. £4. is. 

Tooke.— History of Prices, and 

of the State of the Circulation, during 
tho Nine Years from 1^ to 1856 indu- 
slve. Forming Vols. V. and VI. of 
Tooke’s llUtory of Price*; and com- 
prising a copious index to the whole 
work. By Thomas Tookb, F.R.S. 
and VV'iLLLAX Nxwmauch. 2 vc^. 
8vo. 52s. 6d. 

Townsend.— Modem State ’Trials 

revised and illustrated with Essays 
and Notes. 1^’ W. C.TowxsKXD.Esq., 
M.A., Q.C. 2 vols. 8vo. 80s. 

Trollope. — Barchester Towers : 

a Novel. By Axthoxy Trollops. 
New and cheaper Edition, comjdete in 
One Volume, Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Trollope. — The Warden. By 

Axthoxt Trollope. Poj*t8vo.ies.6d. 
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The TravelleT’e library ; A Col- 

lection of original Works well adaptMl for 
Trawilrrs and for Sfh^-room [ 

Xt^rortei, the L*brnnr$ of Xechanit^' In- 
I afifMfioiia, M^n't Xi^nriVa, the I 

I Zibrarie* of Ships, and aimilar purposes. ' 

I The separate volume* are suited for Sc'Aooi 

] Prtsej, Prttentt to Youni; Ptoplt, and for 

I general instruction and entertainment. 

1 The Series comprises fourteen of the moat 

popular of Lord Macaulay’s Estays, and 
I his Spsothts on Parliamentarj Reform, 

j The department of Travels eontahis some 

I account of eight of the principal countries of 

Europe, as well as travels in four districts 
I of Africa, in four of America, and in three of 
Asia. Madame Pfeiffer’a First Jouniry 
\ round the JTorid ia included ; and a general 
I aceountof the .Aitifra/um Clifoniea. In Bio- 
graphy and History will be found Lord Ma- 
caulay'a Biographical Sketches of Warren 
i Hastings, Ct»ve, Pitt, Walpole, Paeon, and 
! others; besides Memoirs of Wellington, Tu- 
renne, F. Arago, ftc. ; an Essay on tlie Life 
and Genius of TAomas FxsUer, with Selec- 
tions from bis Writings, by Mr. Henry 
Rogers ; and a history of the Leipeic Cam- 
paign, by Mr. Gleig,— which is the only 
aeparate account of this remarkable cam- 
paign. Works of Fiction did not come within 
the pUm oft^ TRaTBLLER'a LinaxET; but 
the Cmfefions of a Working Man, bvSou- 
vestre, which is indeed a fiction founded on 
fact, has been iucltideci, and has been read 
with unusual inteiest by many of the work- 
inn cUases. for whose use it is especially re- 
commended. t»um.'i#‘s story of Uie Maitre- 
tTArmes, thouiih in form a work of fiction, 
gives a striking picture of an episode in the 
history of Russia. Amongst tne works on 
Science and Natural Philosophy, a general 
view of Creation is embodied in Dr. Kemp’s 
HatHral History nf Creation ; nnd in 
Indieations of instinct remarkable facts in 
natural history are collected. Dr. Wilson 
. has contributed a popular aceotmt of the 
Electric T^egtaph, In the volumes on the 
Coal- Fields, and on the Tin and other 
Mining Districts of CumwnU, is 
account of the mineral wealth of England, 
the habits and manners of the miner*, and 
the scenery of the surrounding country, it 
only remains to add, that among the Mis- 
cellaneous Works are a Selection of the best 
Writings of the Rev. Sydney Smith; Lord 
Carlisle’s I.eetHree and Addresses; an ae- 
couAt of Mormonism. by the Rev. W. J. 
Conybearc ; an eipo^ition of Railsoay raa- 
nagement and mismanagement bv Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer ; an account of the Origin and 
Practice of Printing, by Mr. Stark ; and an 
account of London, by Mr. M'CulIoch.— To 
be bad, in eomplrte Sets only, at £5. 5a. per 
Set, bound in cloth and lettered. 

The TVaceUer^e Ubtory may also 
benM as originally issued In 102 parte. 
Is. each, forming 50 vole. 2s. Od. ea^ 1 or 
any separate parts or volumes. 


i Sharon Tver’s Sacred History 

of the World, Philoeophically con- 
sidered, in a Series of Letters to a Son. 
3 vols. inet 8vo. 31s. 6cL 

Sharon Turner’s History of Eng- 
land during the Middle Aget*; Com- 
prising the. Reigns from the Norman 
Conquest to the Accession of Henn* 
Vlli, 4 voU. 8vo. 50s. 

Sharon Turner’s History of the 

An^o-8axons, from t!;e Earliest Period 
to the Norman Comiuest. 3 vols. S6s. 

Sr. Tnrton’s Manual of the Land 

and Fresh-Water Shells of Great 
Britain : With Figures of each of the 
kinds. New l-Mition, with Additions 
by Dr. J. E. Goay. F.R.S., &c., Keeper 
of the Zoological Collection in the 
British Museum. Crown 8vo. with 
12 coloured Plates, price 15a. cloth. 

Sr. Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, 

Manufactures, and Mines : Containing 
a clear Exposition of their Principles 
and Practice. Fourth Edition, much 
enlarged. With nearly 1,600 Wood- 
cuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 60s. 


Dwins. — Memoir of Thomas 

Uwins,R.A. By Mrs.UwiNS. With Let- 
ters to Ins Brothers durhi;-' Seven Tears 
spent in Italy ; and Correspondenoe 
with the late Sir Thoma.s Lawrence, • 
Sir C. L. Eastlakc, A. E. Chalon, R.A., 
and other distinguished persons. 2 
vols. post 8vo. 

Van der Hoeven’s Handbook of 

Zoology. Tr.an8latcd from the Second 
Dutch Edition Iwthe Rev. William 
Clark, M.D., F.R.S., Professor ot 
Anatomy in the University of Cam- 
bridge ; with additional References 
by the Author. 2 vols. 8vo. with 2t 
Plates of Figures, price 60 h. cloth* or 
separately, Vol. 1. hiverithrata, 30«., 
and Vol. II. Vertebrata, 30s. 

Vehae.— Memoirs of the Court, 

Aristocracy, and Diplomacy of Austria. 
By Dr. E. Vehse. Translated from 
the German by Fbanz Dshmlbs. 2 
vols. post 8vo.21s. 

Von Tempsky.— Mitla • or. In- 
cidents and Personal Adventures on a 
Journey in Mexico, Guatemala, and 
8alv^or in the Years 1853 to 1855 : 
With Observations on the Modes of 
Life in those Countries. By G. F. VoK 
Tbmpskt. With numerous lUustra- 
tions. 8vo. 18 b, 
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NEW WORKS FUBLIgUEB BY LONGMAN AND CO. 


Wade. — England’s Greatness: 

lU Rise and ProRress in Government, 
< Laws, BeUtfion, ami Social Life; Agri- 
culture, Commerce, and Manufactures ; 
1 Science, Literature and Arts, from the 
Earliest I’oriod to the Pence of Paris, 
j By John Wadt?, Author of the Cabinet 
1 Lawyer^ &c. Post Svo. 10s. Gd. 

I Wanderings in the Land of 
Ham. By a Uauqhtbb of Japhbt. 
Poet 8vo. 8s. (kl. 

j Waterton.^Essays on Natural 

; History, chiefly Oniilhologj'. By C. 

WATBkTOir, Esq. With on Autobio- 
t graphy of the Author, and Views of 
I wmtoullall. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 5 b. each. 

Waterton*8 Essays on Natural 

Uistoiy. Third Sbbibs; wltUaCon* 
tinuation of the Aulobiograpln*, and a 
Portrait of the Author. Pep. Svo. 6s. 

Welister and Parkes’s Encyclo- 

pcedia of Domestic Economy; com- 
prising such subjects as are most im- 
mediately connected with House- 
keeping : viz. The ConsUiiction of Do- 
mcsticEdifioa*»wtth theModee of Warm- 
ing, Ventilating, and Lighting them— 
A description of the various Articles of 
Furniture, with the Nature of their 
Materials — Duties of Servants— &c. 
With neai'ly 1,000 Woodcuts. Svo. 50s. 

Weld. — Vacations in Ireland. 
* By Charles Richard Weld, Bar- 
rister-at-Law. Post Svo. lOs. (kl. 

Weld.— A Vacation Tour in the 

TTnited States and Canada. By C. R. 

I Wbld, Barrister. Post Svo. lOs. 6d. 

! West.— Lectures on the Diseases 

of Infancy andCliihlhood. ByCHABLBS 
West, M.D.. Physician to the Hospital 
for Sick Children; Physician-Accou- 
cheur to. ami Lecturer on Midwifer>' at, 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 8vu. 14s. 

Willioh*s Popular Tables for 

ascertaining the Value of Lifehold, 
Leasehold, and Church Proiierty, Re- 
newal Finos. &c. With nmjierous ad- 
ditional Tables— Cliemical, Astronomi- 
cal, Trigonometrical, Common and 
Hyi>erboUc Ix>earithms • Coustants, 
Squares, Cubes, Roots Reciprocals, 
A:. Fourth Edition. Post Svo. 10s. 

Wilmot’s Abridgment of Black- 

stone’s Commentaries on the Laws of 
England, in a series of Letters from a 
Father to his Daughter. 12mo. Ge. 6d. 


Wilson’s Bryologia Britannioa : 

Containing the Mosses of Great Britain 
and Ireland systematically arranged 
ami described according to the Method 
of Bruch and Schimper i witli G1 illus- 
trative Plates. Being a New >Mition, 
enlarged ami altered, of the Muecolo- 
aia Britannioa of Messrs. Hooker and 
Taylor. Svo. 42s. ; or, with the Plates 
coloured, price £i. 4s. 

Yonge.— A New English-Greek 

I^ezicon : Containing all the Cireek 
Words used by Writers of good autho- 
rity. By C. D. Yohgr, B.A. Second 
J?di<ton, revised. Post 4to. 21s. 

Yonge’s Now Latin Gradns ; 

Containing Every Word used by the 
Poets of goo»l authori^. For the use of 
Eton, Westminster, winchester, Har- 
row, and Rugby Schools: King's Col- 
lege, London ; and Marlborough Col- 
lege. Fifth Edition. Post Svo. 9s. ; 
or, with Appendix of Ejfithets, 12s. 

Yonge’s School Edition of Ho- 

race. — Horace, with concise English 
Notes for Schools and Students. By 
the Rev. J. E. Yonor, King’s College, 
(.'ambridge; Assistant Muster at Eton. 
Part I. Odes and Epoden, 12mo. 3s. j 
Part II. iSuftres and Epietlet, 3«. Gd. 

Yoaatt— The Horse. By Wil- 

Uam Youatt. With a Treatise of 
Draught. New Edition, with nume- 
rous Wood Engravings, from Designs 
by William Harvey. (Messrs. Long- 
man and Co.’s Edition should be or- 
dered.) Svo. 10s. 

Youatt.— The Dog. By William 

Youatt. A New Edition; with nume- 
rous Engravings, from Designs by W, 
Harvey. Svo. Os. 

Young.— The Christ of History ; 

An Argument grounded in the Facts of 
His Life on Earth. By John Young, 
LL.D. Second Edition. PostBvo.7s.6d. 

Yonng — The Mystery ; or, Evil 
and God. By John Young, LL.D. 
Post Svo. 7s. (M. 

Zumpt's Grammar of the Latin 

Language. Translated and adapted for 
the use of English Students by Dr. L. 
ScHKiTZ, F.R.S.E.: With numerous 
Additions and Corrections by the Au- 
thor and Translator. Svo. 14s. 
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MR. FORESTER’S TOUR IN SARDINIA AND CORSICA. 


Now ready, in One Volanic, imperial 8ro. price SSs. doth, 

RA^IBLES IN THE ISLANDS 


CORSICA AND SARDINIA: 


WITH NOTICES OP THiaU lUSTOUr* ANTl«jriTIKfS AND PRESENT roNDlTIOV. DT 
THOMAS FOUEsTOlt, ai'tuos op **nobw.iv in IMS and 1 M 0 ,‘* Ac, with 
3U WOOD>KXORfVlNCH AND B ILLDStKATlONS TN COLOruS AND TLNTh 
P&OH'SKCTrtlES AfAItB DrRlNO THE TOt'U UV UECT.I'OL, 

DlOorLPII, BOVAL AKTIU.ERT; AND A CUMrSED 

atAP OP TIIK TWO IRLANDH, ^ 


List or tub Illcstbationb.: 


IN COLOr^ 


Map of Conic* sod 
Ajaecio 

Eru, Capo COf»o 

ViT*fio 

Bonifac^ 

y»Viej of Um litcla 
TUr 

PUin ofOdzH 


ON WOOD. 

Mar*«ni»« 
l*let« o(7 Mamillr* 
CliAt«*4U*d*jr 
Marvrilk*, from the C1»lteAU>^ 
Frvm h Coaat, oiT Clotat 



Off ToaJoo 
II Torrt oi S«Aec* 

Itle of Mimle Criatn 
Mn-UnR nf MottotaJm aod Piiin 
near BaUio 
OlmfU 

l*}«ofMcmt« OUto, Uiroogh a 
Corpr 

Be(w«ca Olatrto and IU{(oroo 
PoDte Marfttu 

CapoCQraoyfrom CliratnulWooda 

Near DiRorno 

CiudrI of cr.»rU 

rinua Mantinia 

PiQU« Lartceio 

Cupe of the I^Qi LaHecIo 

HarB of tb« Pinua Larircio 

norapoono 

Harbuorof Ajaccio 


Boalfaclo, ott the Bra-aldr 
OatUne of hanlinU, from Bcn!> 
Cachi 

CaTvauodrr Unnifado 
fiuolfacio. from the Convent is 
Ui* Valle/ 

iianitHfn, 

Looking back o& Cmlca 
A Salratiir ftnaa Scene 
Descent to the Campidano 
The CaiDpidano 
Exterior of a Nnragbe 
Entrance to a NiiraBbe 
Jotrrior of a Ntarathtf 
HepoUara de la Uijtanlrs (B) 
Hanlo<-Roman Cola 
rartha^lntan Com 
SamceaCoia 
PorlO'Torrra* 


OpLSIONH OF TIIK PBS«S. 


' Mr.Fon'Nter'i Rumhies nrerery oirnuiiiff. 


and convey a mxix] drat of Infntmattoti reauevtutR 
the hutor/fBDtiqaitirtf and p»cMt>l enudnionaf 
th< i»Uniia,»{nlotma>ion vihtch tl«e reader cottkl 


DotcAalljr And eleowbere m to rvadaMc a form.* 
LiTKAAmT CatertB. 


" ALVOntpatik’d hv a tnUltary (yieml, wUh 

a ready pencil. Mr. rorratcr traverteil the t«o 
i*Ianda.Cor»io4 and Sardinia, from north totoulh. 
from Cape Corto to Cauhan. Tliut hla eitw li 


TCO' IiIr 1 > i«»iUon in literature ; Imt after a 

peru»Al of its contmta, and an rxaRilnati>in of lU 
arttiUc Uia»tratii«k, wc feel aatured that as a 
hUtory ordc*cripti>9 «kctvli of latida hitherto hut 
partially ktiOttO, aliereof ih« cuatoDB have Ittcn 
almoit rrbotly unnoticeil, tltese JhtMiVrt vrtll 
avraken ^ncral intcieat, and tbeir puhiicalioo 
b« attended with Important national rrtulU " 
Jous Bl'lc. 


tr^orSu Xri SaXra am 

TintorcUo Ushta In the raldtt of Saleator Ro*a I 

ahadowa,— Uw too lalatuU furouhin^ ntomlnent f «f ihflaIJSd^.nrnh«!!I 
contraata In iceotiry.cUmate.EnolOElra^fermaUoij 1 

■nrt MM1IB41. Kit* /.AtK «>.w fMVHm jhC ^r. I’oreater i»rnetraled ll»e intcfior wtui aeorn* 


('unvfuia in ■oruerr, viinMi«.Krw4UKir.*i rarmauDn I ^ . , . 

and veRrtahlr Rroath, hut totli to the frame of jemetraled 

thaTuSanhee, chmuiewlUiea ‘ ‘ «« *«..u, nr ir 

Mr. Foreater’a firvt irupreaeiooa 

amounted to fa»c>mitii» V 

remain aa niil be rvmarlied by I ... 

liAod Ur. Poreetrr'tenlrrUlhinRatoey of Rambles 
In tlie Ulaods of the Tuacan Sea." ATMaKjKCM. 


“ The CAS)’ yel i^ntpblr versatility of ob« 

serration with which intcreshnRfhiceaor remark. 


able ftenta are fudieed,afrofi)a good proof of Um 
auufimr jet inatnirtiee apirit nhich Pcrrulaiei 
tlw work. One e.xeaUral feature In Mr, roreftter'i 


wrIUna ia thatbe dc«crit>es with minutenPM point 


wbich.UiouKh auppos^ tnhekiMMn to orrrybodyj 
ara ff om ttml very aan^ilhm inTMticated by fern 
r«ftiap« the rarity of Corsican trarrUers rcmlerj 
the U*k eaay in tnla caae, wlir/e Uie nxuliest tooM 
Uanoirlty; hutaetoowsa to much admlraboa 
of (he dircrrtioti eviaod br our auDior. who, wiU 
errryeace to deactibe wUh accuracy, Uioroochl* 


iuftjrma yet ar^cr (orca.....,Wa miRfai arlru 


Urgely from Uils vplutne. ainoe U yiclda abundaot 
material to the rotuntie adventurer, the antJ. 



qnanan. tlw niao ofecicoce, and the artUt. Were 
Ur Fsne»trr*i tuKdi to be JodRed of only by lie 
aide diaeuveien of tkeconncai'ia bet«em aborigi* 
oai race# and tlicte Ivlamla, ii would bmusm a 


lUrrative more fresh nod agreeable than havlaUly 
outac before us. Almovt ti»e entire lataad iade* 
wribetl atOQce In a etyle vivid and atmple, and 
th« illualratiuns ofmannera and fU«U<ma which 
Ml under Mr. Forrater'a olwerratioos were In all 
rea{wetaofaslnyutarlycor{ouacharacter,a« com* 
pleirly have Lh« ConiicaDa reUlneu tfaiir tradt> 
uons. In Sardinia, though tlieiirmtnd It not so 
nntri^den, Ur. Forrater waa rnnhlcd by Ilia prac. 
lice of etnalog Into Uic aeUnalona of the couatry, 
beyond the limits of oidinary traevl, to poeaeva 
lomaelf of much rctnaikable Informal uin, rapr- 
cUllylu connexion ullli the revival of tuiBiui man* 
lUTv and ritM amonR the pcople^a eircumatAncs 
which liea been [jarliralttly noUetd In France. 
Conceming both Marvle.Mr.Forrfeter Interweaves 
hl« narrativs aparinsly and judlciouvly with frag, 
no oU of hiitnry, which liaTc now hem Uin charae. 
ter of disrtseiona. He haa rrlited a few local 
•tovlra which ca»t much U^)«t on the social Ufa of 

theCordoanaespreiany A volume of travel 

»o urlyinal and varied aa >lr. Forrttcr'a la a rarity 
m our days." Er vpxb. 
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